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PAUL ERRINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

A MILITARY CAMP. 



TWO men stood on a bank of the Potomac peering into 
the evening gloom. Through a rift of a thunder-cloud 
a star beamed over them in tranquil beauty. But its rays, so 
mild in heaven, made restless by earth, were dancing with 
maniacal joy in broken circles of gold over the flashing river. 
Insensible alike to terrestrial or celestial loveliness, our travelers 
were perplexed and in peril. An expected boat was nowhere 
visible. Just when the strangers began to despair they heard 
a low sound of oars as a skiff shot from a cove, and, rounding 
a point, landed almost at their feet. A negro boy stepped 
out with a dubious look, but, assured by a glance, placed his 
black fingers on his thick lips to indicate silence. All now 
embarked, and the skiff was rowed swiftly into the stream. 
It had not darted far when a flash illuminated the darkness, 
and, missing its mark, a whizzing bullet bounded over the 
water. The negro gave all his strength to the work, and the 
fugitives passed beyond danger. Nor too soon. Invisible 
muskets poured forth streams of fire, while, amid blaze and 
roar, singing balls plunged fiercely behind the stern. As it 
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was necessary to land at a distant point on the opposite side 
of the wide river, the night was consumed in the dangerous 
voyage. With the dawn our party landed on the Virginia 
shore, where they found three horses saddled and bridled for 
a journey to the Confederate camp. 

After a long desultory conversation, Paul Errington inquired, 
" What do you think of this Civil War, Father Pat ? " 

" This fight betwixt North and South ! " exclaimed the good 
priest. " It's just loike moiself, a miserable sinner, born in 
corruption, brought up in throuble, torminted with doot, and to 
die in darkness," 

" Did you say doubt ? " asked Errington. " I thought a 
good Catholic knew nothing of doubt. We are told doubt 
belongs to Protestants." 

" A mishtake, moi friend ! Aqually in religion and politics 
I'm clane bothered with doots, ontil moi loife in Amirica is an 
ugly drame afther a noisy wake." 

"Your doubts in religion surprise me, but I propose to 
reserve them for a more fitting time. What makes your 
trouble in politics ? " 

"I'll illushtrate, Mr. Irrington," answered Father Pat. 
" Our family was poor in ould Ireland. One brother married 
rich, and the other got rich in Amirica. Now the one at 
home is free and rollickin', fond ov the crathur', spendin' 
beyond his manes, and forced to screw his rint out ov his 
tenants. But the brother in Amirica has a foine farm, pays 
oil ov his dibts, niver dhrinks a drop, is honest as the Poope, 
only he loves the dollar and has the toight fist. Moi brother 
in Ireland's loike the South, and moi brother in Amirica's 
loike the North, and I'm in doot about moi feelin's." 

" I have a suspicion you like the free, dashing fellow, de- 
spite his frolics and evictions, better than our thriving and 
respectable citizen." 

"Nathur', Mr. Irrington, and that's strong in oil ov us. 
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We laugh with the wild boys, and we keep away from the 
tame." 

" You have aptly described my own case, Father Pat," said 
Paul Errington, "and, I fear, the weakness of many of our 
American people. My head is with the North, while my 
heart is with the South ; and in this very visit to my former 
pupil, Colonel Lee Preston, I am following my feelings rather 
than my judgment. Perhaps my conduct is a subtle trans- 
mission from my parentage. My father's ancestors came 
from. New England, and my mother's from Virginia." 

Our rotund priest -was mounted on a beautiful Virginia 
mare. Too nervous for battle, a pistol-click frightened Fire- 
fly, while the report of a musket terrified her beyond control. 
A sharp, quick noise from the direction of the black boy, 
Jimpo, made the animal prick her ears, arch her neck, and 
prance most wildly. Suspicious of a trick, Father Pat roared 
out: 

" Sthop that noise, you nagur ! " 

" I'se quiet, massa ! " said Jimpo, drawing down his mouth 
with a most innocent expression. "I'se doin' nuffin' but 
coaxin' de mar'. 'Spects she smells powda somewha." 

" Powther!" cried the priest, in alarm. "Powther! Howly 
saints, what do you mane ? What makes the baste afraid ov 
powther ? " 

" Massa Lee," replied Jimpo, " he once rode dat mar' in de 
battle, and de rattle ob de muskets and de roar ob de cannon 
and de shoutin' ob de men and de screamin' ob de hurt hosses, 
dey scar' Firefly, and she r'ar, and she pitch, and she rush 
Massa Lee out ob de fight ; but he too much for de mar', and 
he spurs her back ; and den de bullets whizz, and a shell busts, 
and since she's awful crazy at de smell ob powda." 

" Then, you nagur, I'm in mortal peril," exclaimed the priest. 
" If a gun goes off I'll be clane kilt." 

" We'se a-comin' near de camp," answered Jimpo, with a 
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serious face and a shake of his head, "and I'se 'fraid de mar* 
will be hearin' de muskets ob de drill ; and if she do, all ob 
Massa Lee's camp can't hold her ; she'll fly fasta nor a cannon- 
ball, and you'll be nowha, Massa Priest." 

Desperate with fear, Father Pat yelled out in his agony, 
"Take the crathur' ! I'll see that your masther draws your 
black blude for this. Take the crathur' ! Give me your own 
horse ! Take the crathur' ! I say, take the crathur* ! " 

Soon as the command was finished, the noise of a musket 
rang out through the air. With one wild leap the mare started 
for the camp. All the fire of her Arab ancestors was in her 
heels, and her aristocratic grace of motion was in amusing 
contrast with the plebeian fears and awkwardness of her rider. 
His fat hands dropped the reins, his dumpy feet flew out from 
the stirrups, his round body bumped in the saddle, while, with 
upraised arms and upturned nose, he was rushed like lightning 
to his predestined overthrow. Firefly dashed into a marsh, 
lowered her head, and flung Father Pat sprawling into the 
water. 

Paul Errington suspected that Jimpo had played the priest 
a trick ; but the sound of a bugle attracted his attention, and 
he was soon in the midst of a brilliant escort to the Confeder- 
ate camp, where the good-natured Irishman, wet but jolly, 
shortly after relieved his fears. 

What a scene saluted the eye of our traveler ! The en- 
campment was amid a semicircle of mountains. On the open 
side toward the west the sun was streaming down his evening 
rays ; a trumpet was sounding, and while its notes yet lingered 
among the rocks, drum and fife began to call the soldiers to 
their drill. Infantry came forth with muskets, cavalry on 
horses, and the men were formed into ranks and taken through 
their evolutions. It was a gay spectacle. The animating 
music, the rattle of guns and swords, the prancing and neighing 
of the horses, the commands of the officers, the march-tramp 
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of the men, gave life and action to the scene.. Stern mountains 
caught the spirit of the hour, and from their old bosoms gave 
back joyous sounds. The sinking sun poured down his glory 
from crimson clouds, flashed his bright beams from sword 
and bayonet, flamed from scarlet plume and glittering epau- 
lette, and flooded with light the Confederate banner waving 
loftily in the center of the encampment. 

The meeting between Paul Errington and Lee Preston was 
most affectionate. After toilet and supper they sat together 
before a tent. Joy in meeting was mutual and intense, and 
all the reserve of their former relations as college president and 
pupil speedily disappeared. After a long conversation about 
old days and friends, Paul Errington said : 

" Lee, did my letter surprise you ? " 

"I'm amazed ! See that old mountain-rock in the moon- 
light! Its dissolution could not astonish me more. Your 
senior lectures seemed full of assured faith in the principles 
of the Reformation." 

" On the question of authority I always had a reserve you 
did not notice," answered Paul Errington. " Gradually I came 
to the view that the Bible stands on the Church, and not the 
Church on the Bible." 

"And now," said Lee Preston, "you are drifting to the 
position that Church means Rome, and her oracle Pope." 

"A logical process evolved from my education. Our divin- 
ity seminary extolled Greek and Latin Fathers as exponents 
of Protestantism. I read them for mvself, and found the most 
illustrious — Augustine, Chrysostom, the Gregories, Basil — 
prayed to saints, ascribed to relics miraculous powers, extolled 
clerical celibacy, glorified monkery, yielded precedence to 
Rome, held all and taught all that flowered into the papal 
system. If I receive the Bible on the authority of the Fathers 
I must also receive what is essentially Roman on the authority 
of the Fathers, and this leads me into the Catholic Churdx. 
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My decision is not made. I oscillate between papacy and 
infidelity ; at last the needle will point to Rome." 

" I understand your struggle, but recoil from yoar conclu- 
sion,' ' answered Lee Preston, with strong feeling. "In the 
Bible itself I find proof of its truth. Beyond the Book I 
need not go. Man could no more create the character of 
Christ than he could create the sun. Christ could not lie. 
Yet Christ predicted his own resurrection. That granted, the 
Bible is proved. In me it has become a volume flooded 
with the light of truth. My fSth rests on the overwhelming 
conviction of my reason." 

" I envy you, Lee, the very belief I helped to form," said 
Paul Errington, s..dly. " These storms of war are not more 
violent than the tempests of my own breast. My wife! My 
children ! My past ! I stand on the edge of a chasm of 
darkness. To forget myself I sought your camp." 

" Rest for your mind amid the roar of battles ! My own 
dreams are passing away in their smoke. Do you remember 
my valedictory ? " 

"It electrified us. The glow of your eloquence still lin- 
gers in our halls. Your pictured republic was a triumph of 
oratory." 

" Vain vision of my youth ! " exclaimed Lee Preston. " I 
painted a new nation founded on slavery. 'Tis slavery makes 
us odious in Europe, and prevents our recognition. Instead 
of a robe of glory, slavery is a shirt of Nessus." 

" Your political faith crumbles like my religious faith," cried 
Paul Errington. " Before us both wild oceans of doubt and 
gloom." 

" Our first victory brought dilemma : after Bull Run one 
party wished to march on Washington ; the other decried the 
movement as madness. Since, our military authorities have 
been aggressive, and our political, dilatory. Their strife tears 
our Confederacy in pieces." 
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Just here Jimpo brought a message to Colonel Preston, and 
after an affectionate good-night the gentlemen parted. Paul 
Errington went to his tent. A full moon flung her beams in 
floods over the sleeping encampment. The sisterhood of stars 
glittered in the serene concave. Is heaven mocking earth? 
Will the same tranquil brilliance shine on the same men, no 
longer in peaceful sleep, but armed for death and arrayed in 
battle, where brother seeks to slay brother, and war thunders 
over a field red with fraternal blood ? Of these slumbering 
thousands, who shall live ? Who shall die ? What shall 
they suffer ? Where find their graves? What wives shall be 
widows, what children orphans, what homes wear the black 
badge of desolation ? On which banner victory ? Will se- 
cession succeed, or liberty conquer slavery? Shall the rain- 
bow visions that glowed through Lee Preston's speech now 
emerge from their cloud ? As Paul Errington passes the 
long rows of white tents, these are the questions thronging and 
throbbing in his soul beneath the smile of the moon and the 
sparkle of the stars. 



CHAPTER II. 



LION GORDON. 



ON a morning of October two men stepped from the train 
at a village near the Vermont Mountains. Both were in 
military dress — the taller evidently a chaplain. They hired 
horses, and, mounting, rode toward the summits dimly visible 
through the autumn mists. Suddenly the sun burst from a 
cloud and threw around himself the brightest colors of his 
kingly glory, and scattered the fogs with his beams, and flamed 
across the river, and flooded the distant mountains in a blaze 
of light which seemed to bring near their October splendors. 

While heaven and earth were thus robing themselves in their 
most brilliant beauty, our travelers were absorbed in a con- 
versation continued from the cars. 

" Do you tell me this as the result of your observations 
among our soldiers ? " inquired Colonel Dana Leverett. 

" Facts ! " answered Leonidas, or, more popularly, Lion Gor- 
don. " Facts ! " he repeated, with amusing emphasis. " Facts, 
and no mistake." 

" This is a serious accusation, Chaplain. It seems to me 
incredible." 

" True, Colonel, true as a Varmont regiment to the old flag. 
See the cloud above yon mountain! Black as the parson's 
coat I used to wear among these hills! Your eyes tell you 
its color. I'm just as sure of what I say." 

" I understand you to assert that all the Roman Catholic 
soldiers in your regiment trust and worship saints." 

14 
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" Every fellow of the Pope's flock I ever talked with in 
life or death," answered Gordon, with increased assurance. 
" Each man has his saint, prays to his saint, believes in his 
saint. His saint hides Jesus Christ as that cloud now hides 
the sun and leaves the world in shadow." 

" This confounds me," said Colonel Leverett, with deep and 
painful feeling. " Such a blindness in human souls causes in 
me a strange sympathetic sorrow." 

"Scores of our Catholic soldiers wear a scapular com- 
mended by popes and blessed by bishops," added Gordon. 
"This is a shoulder-cloth to protect from bullets. If the 
poor fellow dies, the Virgin Mary on the following Saturday 
will come down and deliver him from the fires of purgatory. 
A mighty power must be in that scapular if it can take to par- 
adise some of the boys I've heard and seen swearin* and stag- 
germ* with it on their shoulders ! " 

" Dreadful! " exclaimed Colonel Leverett. " Then in death 
on the battlefield Mary displaces Jesus Christ! Oh, the horror 
of such mortal infatuation ! " 

" In my opinion, the Virgin is the chief Catholic divinity," 
said Lion Gordon, striking his hand violently on the pommel 
of his saddle. 

" But surely this must be mere popular superstition. The 
Church cannot be answerable for it." 

"Wrong, Colonel! Far from line as a militia muster. 
Man loves idols. It's in his blood. Old Rome worshiped 
gods, and new Rome worships saints. Without the Bible the 
Pope himself turns pagan." 

" Have you any proof that saints are adored by the author- 
ity of the Holy Father ? " 

" Colonel, the thing's true as your regimental muster-roll," 
burst forth Gordon, in a voice that startled his companion 
and waked the echoes of the hills. " Father Pat lent me Alban 
Butler. His ' Lives of the Saints ' are Catholic gospels. There 
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I traced this whole saint business to the popes. Only popes 
canonize. Popes tell their flocks what dead men and dead 
women they are to worship. It's a costly trade, and takes a 
pile of money." 

Here Colonel Leverett reined his horse, and gazed in deep 
agitation. After a few moments of silence he said : 

" Do you see that white cottage gleaming on its rock ? The 
sun streams over it his morning light, and it glitters as if it 
meant to give us a bright welcome. I can almost hear our 
little brook's glad music telling us to ride faster. Not a cat nor 
a dog nor a cock but will show sign of joy when we come 
near. How the dear eyes will weep and hearts beat as I enter 
home after so many months of peril ! " 

"Thank Heaven!" exclaimed the Chaplain, as he dashed 
away a tear with his hand, brushed a fly from his horse's neck 
with his whip, applied the spur, and rode forward with more 
energy than grace. When the Colonel overtook his eccentric 
friend he said : 

" Gordon, make me a promise." 

"The lips of a wise man must not outrun his ears. Give 
me your request and you shall have my answer." 

" When we get home I want you to tell father how you 
saved my life." 

" Enough of that, my friend," answered the Chaplain, with 
a look of pain like a cloud over his face. " Don't mention 
that subject. It wasn't right for a gospel minister. However 
I rejoice at the result, I mourn over the carnal means by 
which it was secured." 

" It was a noble and heroic act," said the Colonel, warmly. 
" My father should know how much we are indebted to your 
skill, strength, and courage. I insist that he shall have the 
story from your own lips." 

Here, as they turned a corner of the mountain-road, Lever- 
ett was interrupted by another view of the cottage. High on 
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a rock it gleamed in its whiteness. Behind was a background 
of brilliant forest-color. October had stained sumach, gum, 
and dogwood with her deepest red, tinged the green of the 
maples with gold and crimson, and hung scarlet about the 
piazza of the house. Leaves tinkled to the earth, a stream 
sang amid the rocks its old tune, and a gay squirrel on a 
projecting limb chattered his delight. Dear, sweet notes of 
wren and thrush and robin mingle with the whistle of the 
quail, while the cackle of hens and the clarion of a cock sound 
welcome. Now a huge St. Bernard dog and a. little Scotch 
terrier at his side utter surprise in base and treble that make 
the mountains ring. The Colonel dismounts in his eagerness. 
Suddenly Bruno wags his tail, gives a bark of recognition, 
rushes to his master, places two huge paws on his breast, 
licks his cheek and howls out of his affection, while Bevis 
circles around in his canine ecstasy. After acknowledging 
these hospitable salutes, Leverett tied his horse, unlatched the 
gate, sped over the lawn, opened the front door, and was in 
his father's arms. 

The Judge and the Chaplain warmed at once toward each 
other, and the three gentlemen were soon on a full tide of 

* 

conversation. 

" Father," said the Colonel, " your young zeal amuses me. 
We have a war-colt out of an old conservative wheel-horse. 
Once with you it was all hold-back, and now it's all go-ahead." 

" I don't know myself, Dana," answered the Judge, laugh- 
ing. " The ball that struck down our flag from Sumter crashed 
through my compromises. No young hot-brain in the country 
when he sees the stars and stripes uses his throat more freely, 
or waves his hat more fiercely." 

"Judge," cried Lion Gordon, " I was a rampant abolitionist, 
always batterin' slavery and cursin' the South ; but when I've 
seen Reb and Yank in their blood together, torn and gasping 
on field and in hospital, and remembered the mourners on 
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both sides at home, I've had for the first time some com- 
passion for your old-fogy compromisers. Often Leonidas 
Gordon has wished himself beside his wife and child in the 
old Varmount Mountain graveyard, with four feet of earth 
over his eyes and ears to keep out the sights and sounds of 
war that makes a worse hell on earth than burns below it." 

" Terrible ! " exclaimed the Judge. " Yet we must hold up 
the flag above .the smoke and death of battle. Liberty de- 
mands it." 

" True," said the Chaplain, " and I'm now urgin' to arm the 
blacks, and seekin' a chaplaincy in the first colored regiment. 
Such is the irony of fate. When Uncle Abe blows the trum- 
pet of jubilee, Lion Gordon will be shoutin' hallelujah to the 
blast ; but his own life will be the price of his zeal for Africa." 

"I beg you, don't get in that vein, Parson," interrupted 
Dana Leverett. " That dream of yours always unmans you, 
and fills you with graveyard gloom." 

" Hitherto I've only talked for the negro," answered the 
Chaplain. " Words are cheap breath. Mine have been too 
often mixed with vanity and vengeance. I seem to myself an 
inflated abolition windbag. Death must prove my love to the 
slave." 

" Why, Parson, this is not like yourself," said young Lever- 
ett, placing his hand on his friend's shoulder. " Now tell father 
that story, and you'll soon be all right." 

" Spare me, young man ! " exclaimed Gordon, with the 
perspiration coming out on his forehead. 

" I must insist with my son that we have the narrative," 
said the Judge. 

" No, no ! " cried Gordon, in a species of agony. " Carnal 
weapons did not become a minister of peace. These hands 
are defiled with blood." 

" Either I or my enemies had to feel cold steel and hot lead," 
cried Dana. " It was a choice which should die. But for 
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you, I would now be in a Southern grave — or, worse, an un- 
buried skeleton, picked by dogs and vultures. " 

These words decided Parson Gordon, and he began his 
narration : 

" I'd been out on the field with the wounded and the dyin', 
and came to my tent to replenish my canteen and get fresh 
lint and bandages. On my camp-stool some soldier had 
placed his cavalry sword and a loaded revolver near my 
pocket Bible. I was turnin' a leaf for a text to comfort the first 
wounded friend or enemy I might meet, when I heard a sound 
of terrific combat that drew me to my tent-door. Therefrom 
I saw an officer on his horse surrounded by five armed Rebs on 
foot. My brother- Yank was in mortal peril. I seized the sword 
in one hand and the revolver in the other, rushed out, shot and 
thrust with mad violence, and recollect nothing save that when 
I recovered my senses I saw five dead men on the ground, as 
I was tryin' to revive a wounded officer by applyin' brandy to 
his lips. Then I found I had saved my own colqneFs life." 

During this recital Judge Leverett had arisen, and stood 
gazing into the parson's face. As the narrative progressed 
his father's heart almost burst with emotion. At the last word 
the Judge clasped the hero in his arms, while Dana sat in 
tears at the spectacle. 

When the climax of the scene had passed, a clatter of horse- 
hoofs relieved the strain of the party. Radiant with health 
and fresh as the morning, Mary Leverett was riding over the 
lawn. A young officer rushed through the side door, leaped 
over the railing of the piazza, and surprised the lady by his 
frantic speed. When through bronze and beard she recog- 
nized Dana's face, the mystery was explained, and she was 
lifted from her horse in her brother's embrace. 



CHAPTER III. 

DRIFTING. 

F/UL ERRINGTON had returned safe from his advent- 
urous visit. The commencement exercises had proved 
unusually brilliant, and his own annual address, strong in learn- 
ing, argument, and eloquence, had been received with bursts 
of applause. On the day after the exciting occasion, as he 
sat on his piazza with his wife and children, wealthy, popular, 
and successful, joy seemed to sparkle in his present and hope 
to smile over his future. 

In the distance blue mountains stood, calm images of peace ; 
the flashing river was laughing as it flowed; the landscape 
brightened to the morn in the green and gold of its harvest 
beauty ; the Jawn was exhaling from flowers its fragrant dews ; 
the college spire glittered in a cheerful sun ; and all Nature was 
inviting to share the glow of her happiness. Yet amid such 
scenes Paul Errington was under a cloud, and tearing away 
from his anchorage to try the billows of a wild and perilous 
ocean. 

" Emilie," he began, " do you remember what day this is ? " 

" Shall I ever forget it, Paul ? " she replied, with a tear of 
joy in her great black eye. " My wedding-day ! The bright- 
est time in the calendar of my life. And the bloom of its 
roses is fresh yet in our hearts." 

"Let us recall the gay colors of the picture. I see the 
lights on the trees of your father's lawn blazing out from the 
hill over the whole country, and telling to the night our joy. 
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And the brilliance within surpasses that without. What a 
happy and splendid company! Then the marriage-service 
and the marriage-feast, and, crown of all, your own glorious 
beauty, surpassing any queen's in Europe, and about which 
you will not let me say a word more," he concluded, as he 
saw the rising reproof and protest, and sought to stop it with 
a kiss. 

" Paul, don't flatter me. Your fancy colors the picture, but 
you have omitted what I think of with keenest pleasure. My 
wife's heart with a glow of love and pride recalls the young 
husband in whose arm rested mine with a girl-bride's joy, and 
to whom I vowed myself forever." 

" And the ten years since have been full of light and bless- 
ing. Why, oh why, then, on this bright anniversary of such a 
marriage, do I feel creeping over me the cold of the gloom of 
some passing yet invisible cloud ? " 

" Did you do right in so suddenly abandoning your profes- 
sion ? " inquired Emilie Errington, with a quivering in her 
hesitating voice. " I sometimes fear that the ardor of your 
fresh religious feeling betrayed you into a mistake." 

" Before taking the irrevocable step I should have consulted 
my father. This was due to his years, his affection, and his 
wisdom. Blind impulse hurried me away. My father forgave 
but never forgot my error. I have bedewed his grave with 
tears, but his venerable image haunts my life and tortures my 
conscience." 

" Do not exaggerate your mistake," cried Mrs. Errington, 
anxiously. " Let the past be buried. I placed all on the altar 
of my duty, and dare not reach forth my hand to resume a 
gift dedicated to Heaven." 

" But after all, Emilie, I fled from myself. My profession 
was my idol. Alas! I had that most insidious and pestilent 
gift, a fluent and plausible tongue, so that every subject I 
touched I lubricated." 
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" Paul, stop ! I beg you, stop ! You are unsettling the 
foundations beneath your feet." 

" Indiscriminate advocacy was destroying in me all sense of 
right and converting me into an earthworm. Hence I had to 
hurl away the prize glittering in my grasp. But I should first 
have sought advice from my father." 

" Oh, Paul, do not let the ghost of a youthful error make 
you miserable ! Cease your regrets, and forget past faults in 
present duty. Then your life will adjust itself to your wise 
and strong soul." 

" Could I have entered the church of my father and mother, 
I would have become anchored in the faith and form of my 
ancestors ; but all things conspire to throw me adrift on this 
mysterious sea of human existence." 

" Paul, this is ridiculous," answered Emilie Errington. 
" Your position is strong and your popularity boundless. No 
college president in America has a more brilliant future." 

"All is a sham!" burst forth Paul Errington, passionately. 
" My life is a failure. You compare me to a flourishing tree, 
but there is a worm at the root. I am drifting, drifting, now 
and always drifting. My predestined doom is to be a waif on 
the floods of this inexplicable world. I am to be a Noah in 
an ark that will never rest. Emilie, you will scorn me as I 
rush around this world torn and lone as any wandering Jew." 

" Paul, you have a secret you have kept from me. Tell 
me, oh, tell me the cause of this prophecy of woe! " 

" My seminary teachers were learned and reputable Protest- 
ant clergymen, yet they deceived me ! " cried Errington, with 
irrepressible bitterness. 

" What do you mean, Paul ? I am in a mist and a maze. 
Oh, what terrible future is in your tones and words ? " 

" Pious professors told me that my Bible was to be received 
on the authority of the Church, and that the authority of the 
Church was discoverable in Greek and Latin Fathers. I 
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search the writers my teachers recommend, and find what they 
concealed. The Fathers they indorse invocate saints, and 
exalt relics, and extol celibacy, and defer to popes, and teach, 
in substance, what all Catholics love and Protestants abhor. 
Now, if I take the Bible on Greek and Latin Fathers, I must 
take Rome on Greek and Latin Fathers, and this lands me in 
the Catholic Church." 

Emilie Errington started, back as with a shock of sudden 
pain. A cloud came over her face which had long been 
gathering in her heart. She then grew pale. A tremor was 
visible through her whole person. Flashing in her gaze is a 
fearful peril. She holds her hands before her eyes as if shrink- 
ing from a phantom of the future. 

" Something has happened in your faculty, Paul, to vex you," 
' she exclaimed, scarcely conscious of her words. 

A spark was touched to powder. Passionate with excite- 
ment, Errington cried, as if he had received a blow : 

" I've just emerged from our college-den, where the animals 
were unusually savage." 

" What has occurred ? " she inquired. 

" I said I had just met my faculty. That is sufficient reason 
for any actual, conceivable, or possible disturbance." 

" Have a care, Paul. Your words lead in a dangerous 
direction." 

" It's better for me to let this venom out of my system. A 
fire consumes me, and it will be a relief to have the flames 
expend themselves. Often my bosom seems burning and 
bursting with repressed feeling." 

" Have it out, Paul. Exhaust your volcano, and we may 
feel no more earthquakes." 

" Protestantism troubles me," answered Errington, with in- 
tensity of emotion. "That is the root of all lesser strifes. 
Every village in our land exhausted by a feud of sects ! Our 
world torn by eternal strifes! Each man's faith at the mercy 
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of tempest and billow on a wild, turbulent ocean! No won- 
der I'm a waif amid such universal doubt and dread ! " 

"Yet out of this chaos of creeds my eye catches the light 
of a day promised in my Bible, when earth will anticipate the 
unity of heaven," said Emilie Errington, with a glow of beauty 
on her face. 

President Errington, too much excited to hear his wife, 
poured forth his heart in a torrent. 

" Our own communion adds fuel to the fire and venom to 
the poison. One clergyman undermines the Bible, and another 
presides at a confessional box. Mass, absolution, penance, 
and purgatory in a Church with Protestant articles, and whose 
homilies style the Pope Antichrist, and Rome, Babylon ! 
Noah's ark with its menagerie in the mud! Why, we've just 
had a Unitarian and a Universalist preaching in one church ; 
near, in another, a Ritualistic incenser and absolver, while an 
Anglican monk was spattering over all his priest- venom under 
our bishop's license. I'm driven to seek rest and refuge under 
the shadow of the Holy Father." 

" Paul, what you seek in the Pope I've found in my Bible," 
exclaimed Emilie Errington, with an old martyr's faith and 
power. " See yon sun ! Could man hang its glory in the 
heavens? By its beams my eye beholds this universal beauty. 
No human skill could mediate between matter and spirit, and 
create in me vision. Sun and sight come from God. How 
much more my Bible, which meets the infinite and eternal 
needs of my soul ! Canon and creed I need not study. 
Reason tells me the Word of God is impossible for the brain 
of man, and my faith rests on the everlasting rock." 

Paul Errington stood awed before the eloquence of his wife. 
Then the boyishness in his nature awoke a sense of the ludi- 
crous. His thoughts resumed their former course, and he ex- 
claimed, with a ringing laugh : 

" Emilie, Bishop Broadway's compromising episcopate re- 
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minds me of Barnum's elephant balancing himself on rolling 
barrels. Only I predict that the animal on exhibition will 
-succeed better than our ecclesiastical equilibrist." 

Just here two little children appeared with pipe and basin 
to blow bubbles. Strange and sudden the extremes in our 
human souls. Errington burst from his wife with a shout of 
laughter. He ran toward the boy and girl, who stood smiling 
at the joyful sound of the paternal glee, and expecting what 
was to follow. One the father lifted to his shoulder, and the 
other held in his arms against his breast, and then raced down 
the steps, over the lawn to the fence, and back to the piazza, 
while the children screamed with delight and the mother 
clapped her hands, forgetting all her sorrows in that beautiful 
but transient moment of pride, love, and joy. Invisible angels 
smiled over this, as yet, unlost paradise of home. 

Paul Errington now blew bubbles until the air was filled 
with bright, floating globes. Sailing out of the piazza like 
small painted balloons, they danced about with inexpressible 
grace and beauty. Each glittered in its rainbow hues, and 
had its little moment of quivering splendors. One. 6f the 
brilliant multitude, with an ambition resembling that of some 
aspiring mortal, soared in solitary pride above the trees, and, 
caught by the breath of a breeze, shot upward above the col- 
lege tower, until it rose to the level of the gleaming spire, 
against which it dashed its fragile circling colors, and ended 
its sublime career in nothingness. Was this bright globe an 
emblem of the lives below? Filled with human breath, what 
an image of mortal pride was each floating bubble touched 
into brief beauty by the sun in his everlasting light! 



CHAPTER IV. 

CiESAR AMERICANUS. 

MR. CALHOUN PRESTON had a genius for land- 
scape, which he had improved by long residence abroad. 
Perched high amid rocks, his summer cottage gleamed through 
rose, creeper, and wistaria. The flowers on his lawn had no 
rivals in bloom and fragrance. Behind his house a cascade 
was always murmuring its mountain-music, as it sent down its 
sparkling waters to a lovely lake. Center of the scene a mon- 
arch oak spread around royal shadows in the noon. 

Below, the plain was luxuriant with a tropical vegetation. 
Magnolias showed their leaves and blossoms; orange and 
lemon glowed through their green ; the fig flourished, and fes- 
tooning vines united gigantic trees, hoary with mosses, in ven- 
erable brotherhood. The Mexican cactus flamed as in the 
scarlet glories of its native soil, and African palms lifted their 
feathery crowns as if growing on the Niger or the Congo. 
From plain to villa change of vegetation marked the ascent. 
You passed from a tropical scene, in rising succession, through 
the bloom of apple, peach, pear, and plum, to the loftier region 
of the laurel and the pine. 

Negroes swarmed over every part of the plantation. Vent- 
uring from their quarters, little black faces and woolly heads 
were visible in the corners of the garden, and even beneath the 
edge of the piazza. The morning conch-shell sent droves of 
Africans from cabin to cottonfield, and they trooped home at 
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night in dark companies. Yet Virginia Preston, a solitary 
white girl, felt no fear. Her father was in Charleston, her 
. Uncle Calhoun in Richmond, her brother Lee in the Confed- 
erate Army, and she alone amid hundreds of negroes. What 
a proof of the kindness of the master and the faithful and 
affectionate nature of the slave! Sign, too, of the favor of 
Heaven! Had freedom been attempted by knife and torch, 
a sea of blood and flame would have divided our republic, and 
memories of massacre made union impossible. 

One bright summer morning, Virginia Preston received a 
note from her cousin, Major Joe Corson, with a card of invi- 
tation to a grand Confederate ball at the Magnolia House. 
After luncheon she cantered on her white horse over the lawn, 
followed by her attendants Caesar and his son, our acquaint- 
ance, Jimpo. She was a rare spectacle of queenly grace. 
Her classic nose, her brilliant black eye, her cheek, her lip, 
her figure, her command of her horse — every feature, every 
movement revealed her an exquisite type of Southern beauty. 
The free mountain air of Georgia, motion, a sense of liberty 
inspired her, and with a touch of her whip she flew along the 
road in an exhilaration of joy, lovely as an ancient huntress 
racing for Diana's prize. 

Old Caesar trotted behind his mistress grinning with ad- 
miration. With his white thin wool, his smooth forehead, and 
bald crown, attired in his master's worn and patched broad- 
cloth swallow-tail, and about his neck a tie clerical in cut and 
color, the negro had an aspect of intense respectability. Al- 
though a slave, he was a gentleman — an African reflection of 
his kind and polished master. 

Having satisfied her wish for freedom and movement, Vir- 
ginia Preston reined her horse, and beckoned Caesar to her 
side. The courteous negro kept a respectable distance behind, 
yet so as not to interfere with conversation. 

" Caesar," began Miss Preston, " while riding I have been 
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wondering whether you have ever heard of. the Proclamation 
of Emancipation." 

The black man showed his white teeth, and with all the im- 
posing dignity of conscious knowledge answered : 

" Fse not know'se de 'zact signi'cashun ob dem berry big 
words, but I compre'nds de ting dey mean." 

"You understand clearly," said Miss Virginia, "that the 
President of the United States has declared all our slaves free?" 

" Fse hear, missus, dat Massa Lincun hab sound de jub'lee 
ober de land tellin' de slaves dey may leab der massas." 

" Do all our people know this ? " inquired Miss Preston. 

" Ebery one, missus, on de plantashun : ebery little wool- 
head high's my knee ; ebery man dat hoes de cotton and ebery 
woman dat picks it ; ebery nigga at de suga-mill ; de waitas 
at de table, de cook in de kitchin, and de hosla in de stable — 
all ob us, missus, ober de Souf know'se dat Uncle Abe hab 
put de trumpet to his lips, and blowed out de news dat we 
own ourselves." 

" But I cannjot understand how they learn it, Caesar. Few 
can read, fewer write, and our armies do all in their power to 
prevent a knowledge of the Proclamation." 

The old negro gave a low, mysterious chuckle. A dubious 
smile played about his thick lips, and an occasional twitch was 
visible over his flat nose. Elevating his brows and turning up 
the whites of his eyes, he said, with oracular African solemnity : 

4< Dat news flies, missus, on de wings ob de winds ; de niggas 
snuff it in de air. Sometimes I b'lieves de angels tell 'em in 
de voices ob de night. Hebben seem to send it 'long ober de 
Souf like de lightnin's ob de summa sky, a-leapin' and a-shinin' 
and a-flashin', an a-fillin' de air wid light, and not tellin* no 
man how de tel' graph ob de clouds does its big bright work." 

" I suspect," replied Miss Preston, " that means much more 
earthly are sometimes employed. Winds, angels, and light- 
nings are not your only telegraph- operators. A Federal spy, 
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picket, or newspaper is much more likely to communicate in- 
formation than any messengers of air and sky." 

Caesar uttered another and more significant chuckle, and 
said, with his knowing negro grin, disclosing his white teeth : 

" Missus, I'se not denies de truf of yer obs'vashuns. De 
means you've 'spected am practiced by de niggas and de 
Yanks. Still, Hebben does help spread ober de world de news 
ob Uncle Abe's jub'lee. It gave de bref to sound de trumpet, 
and it keeps de blast a-blowin', and all de niggas hear de glad 
music ob freedom." 

" But, Caesar, why do not our people leave? They act very 
much as they have always done. A few have run away, but 
we scarcely miss them, and those who remain never behaved 
better." 

" Missus," replied Caesar, with his air of grave and serious 
mystery and importance, " as de preachas say, my ansa must 
hab two divishuns ob de subject. Fust, de low niggas is 
waitin' to see whedda de Norf or de Souf will whip ; dey'se 
a-sneakin' and a-skulkin', an' dey'll drop ober de top ob de 
fence on de winnin' side. But nexly, de high niggas wid de 
fust-rate massas and misses, like Massa Calhoun and all ob de 
Presson fam'ly, dey'se scorn to leab ; dey'se stay wid you, free 
or slabe ; dey'se lib and dey'se die and hab der grabes on de 
ole plantashun whar' dey fust saw de light ob hebben. Uncle 
Abe's trumpet can't blow us 'way, missus. Nebba will we 
leab till de blast ob de angel ob de Lawd in de mornin' ob de 
rjes'recshun." 

" And would you prefer to be free ? " 

" I'se gwine to 'fess de truf ob my obs'vashuns and deflec- 
shuns, missus. De fias ob freedom hab been al'ays a-burnin' 
in dis ole busum. Dey be like de flame in de cotton-bale, dat 
all de watas in de clouds ob hebben can't 'stinguish. Libuty 
am dear to Caesa. Dese feet, dese legs, dese hands, dese awms 
and fingas, dis ole white head, de beatin' heart and de undyin' A 
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soul widin — dey all am a-cryin' and a-wailin' and a-shoutin' for 
de jub'lee. I'se wish own myself and see my wife and childas 
free. De trumpet ob freedom am soundin' day and night in 
dese ears. Hebben has kindled de fia in Caesa, and Caesa 
must 'fess de truf ob de flame." 

As the negro uttered these words his face shone with man- 
hood's immortal light. He was a nobler spectacle than his 
agnostic namesake Julius, who, in the Roman Senate-house, 
urged to spare Catiline's life, was punishment, because the liv- 
ing suffered and the dead had no existence. 

Touched by the eloquence of her faithful slave, Virginia 
Preston said : 

" With such longings for freedom, why do you not accept 
the Proclamation and escape to the Federal Army ? " 

" Dat, missus, am question ob de heart and not ob de 
head. De Gen'al and Caesa were boys togedda ; Caesa carried 
you in dese ole awms, and seed you grow like de rose ; Caesa 
wid dese hands trew de cole clods on your mudda's coffin, 
from dese eyes dropped tears in her grabe ; Caesa lubs ebery 
stone and dog and hoss and flowa and tree and nigga on de 
ole place where he were bawn ; and if libuty am dear to Caesa, 
you'se all am dearer, and Caesa leab you nebba, nebba, nebba ! " 

Virginia Preston was affected and delighted with this affec- 
tionate loyalty. But another subject was obtaining mastery 
in her woman's breast. She inquired in a low, hesitating tone : 

" To whom did you give my last letter, and who gave you 
the one I received yesterday ? " 

The glow of the orator was succeeded by the grin and 
chuckle of the negro as Caesar asked : 

" Shall I tell de whole compre'nshun ob de subject, and de 
extenshun ob my obs'vashuns ? " 

" Yes," answered Miss Virginia, blushing. " Let me hear 
everything." 

" I made for Union lines, fearin' de Souf would shoot me for 
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a run'way, and de Norf hang me for a spy. But I goes on 
to de place you tole. Soon I hears a whistle, and sees a man 
in de light ob de moon, and I knows him, sua." 

The face of Miss Virginia was suffused with conscious red 
as she inquired, with an eager, tremulous voice : 

" Was it not the picket who was to meet you, Csesar ? " 

" He no picket, missus. Couldn't fool Caesa." 

" And who was this mysterious messenger ? " asked the 
young lady, more crimson than ever. 

" De Cunnel, sua — his berry self. I'se saw him Norf at de 
commenshun and heard him speak. After dat orashun Caesa 
nebba forgets Massa Dana Leb'rett." 

" Did you give him my letter ? " asked Miss Virginia, im- 
petuously. 

" No, missus. I nebba gib it to Cunnel." 

" Never gave it to him ! " exclaimed Miss Preston, with a 
flash of anger and alarm. " Your neglect may be fatal." 

" I'se nebba gib it to Massa Leb'rett, 'cause Massa Leb'rett 
snatch it from dis hand," said Caesar, with a smile that brought 
relief to the lady and caused her own features to relax. 

" Oh, Caesar," she cried, " I fear that my selfishness exposed 
you both to danger. I cannot justify myself, and I cannot 
deny myself the perilous pleasure. Dreadful this war between 
North and South! By rivers of blood it separates hearts that 
love. Heaven shield us all!" 

As time pressed the conversation ended. Soon the road 
began to descend, and a river was seen sparkling in the even- 
ing sun. When she neared the stream Miss Preston saw her 
cousin, Major Joe Corson, waiting on the opposite bank. He 
forded and joined her, and after an animated discussion it was 
decided that Jimpo should accompany her to the Magnolia 
House, while Caesar rowed the Major down the river to call 
on a friend, and reach the place of the grand ball after the 
commencement of the festivities. 
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In pursuance of these measures, the negro sat plying his 
oars as Major Corson eyed him gloomily from the stern of the 
skiff. A storm was gathering, not in the sky, but in a human 
breast. In preparations for tempest man resembles the heavens. 
A cloud covered the face of the officer, and, lifting his gigantic 
stature from his seat, he thundered out : 

" You cursed nigger, where were you on Saturday night ? " 

An awful fear struck through Caesar. His oars fell from 
his hands, and were with difficulty saved from the stream. In 
a low, firm voice, however, he was enabled to say : 

" I can't ansa dat question, Maja." 

" You were seen crossing the river, and I sent a man to 
watch you. He lost sight of you, but I know you went into 
the Union lines, and came back Sunday morning. Another 
black scoundrel has come to judgment : answer or die ! " 

It was indeed a desperate moment for Caesar. On his per- 
son was a letter from Virginia Preston to Dana Leverett he 
knew would kindle a hell in Corson. But the negro was 
equal to the peril. He stopped his oars, looked steadily into 
the face of his enemy, and said : 

" Massa Maja, I'se can't lie to sabe my life. Fse cross de 
ribber as you tole, but whar'se Fse go, and what's I'se do, 
you'll nebba know from dese lips ob mine." 

Words braver and less bombastic than the famous speech 
of Julius to his boatman ! This meek courage infuriated 
Corson. He glared, and roared forth : 

" You think you own yourself, you nigger ! Not yet ! I 
believe you're a spy. Wool down and heels up I'll hang you 
to the first limb I see when we land." 

Cassar took the oars from their locks, laid them down in the 
boat, and answered : 

" Maja, by your law my massa owns dis body. He can 
beat it, sell it, burn it, bury it. But Caesa's soul am Caesa's 
own. You may shoot Caesa, hang Caesa, drown Caesa! No 
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use, Massa Joe ! You can't nebba make Csesa tell dat 
secret." 

While the brave old fellow was delivering this speech with 
the courage of a martyr, Corson cocked his revolver, intending 
to give the negro five minutes' grace. But the defiance was 
too much. Stirred to fury, the Major flung the pistol at 
the head of the African, who, stooping, escaped death. The 
whizzing weapon grazed his bald crown, exploded as it touched 
the water, and made the hills echo with the report. His vio- 
lence caused Corson to lose his balance, and he fell headlong 
into the whirling mountain river, where his military clothing, 
spurred boots, and cavalry saber rendered him helpless. 

Caesar had been more than mortal if with the joy at his 
own escape had not mingled some exultation over a baffled 
and drowning enemy. There was a brief struggle in that 
black breast. When it was over, the negro seized the oars and 
rowed to the sinking officer, grasped him with one hand, and 
with the other sculled to the shore. Under the smiles of the 
stars he dragged the giant to the grass, turned him over on 
his breast, relieved him of the choking water, found his canteen, 
and applied his brandy to his lips, and in a few minutes felt 
the pleasure of having saved an enemy's life. 

With recovered strength, Major Corson rose, went in silence 
to the boat, and resumed his former place. No word was 
spoken. As if nothing had occurred, Caesar rowed to the 
landing of the Magnolia House. 

Suddenly from lamps on the lawn light flashed over the 
waters. Each window was in a blaze. The tops of the op- 
posite mountains were illuminated, and a streaming brilliance 
dimmed the stars of heaven. A march of triumph burst out 
on the air. Horn and clarion and drum rolled their mingling 
sounds along the valley and far up among the grim and ghostly 
peaks. It was a popular battle-tune that made the clapping 
and shouting enthusiastic. In the midst of the joy Major 
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Corson led down his fair cousin, Virginia Preston, who soon 
became the star of the evening. 

The beauty and chivalry of the Confederacy had assembled. 
Tall, handsome officers, heroes in recent battles, glittering in 
new uniforms, danced amid others equally distinguished and 
more admired, whose faded suits and dimmed epaulettes 
showed the marks of war. Here was a veteran whose arm 
had been blown off at the assault of a battery ; there, another, 
observer of the scene, who had lost his leg ; while a third ex- 
hibited a cheek disfigured with the thrust of a saber. Many 
were pale after long captivities and lingering diseases. Every- 
where in the brilliant light were visible the scars of battle. 
Beneath wreaths of flowers and festooning flags, to the sounds 
of glad music, fair ladies, sometimes in faded dresses, always 
in a blaze of jewels, radiant with love and joy, gave grace and 
animation to the memorable scene. Nothing clouded the 
festivities of these splendid halls. Yet all were dancing over 
graves. That night of pleasure preceded a day of battle, with 
its sounds and sights of agony and death. A shell crashed 
into the Magnolia House, and fire reduced the edifice to a 
black, smoking, solitary ruin. 



CHAPTER V. 

LAPSED. 

DISGUSTED with the divisions of Protestantism, whither 
shall Paul Errington turn? A human spirit must have 
rest. Driven by storm far out on the sea, flying with weary 
wing alone through the midnight, the bird is emblem of a soul 
lost amid the darkness of the universe. Does the wrecked 
wretch thank Heaven when he sees the spires of the city glitter- 
ing over the harbor he knows lies below? Above the surging 
sects of Protestantism, like Venice from her waves towering 
through sunbeams, Errington beheld on the rock of St. Peter, 
the Papal Church which had been ruled over by two hundred 
and sixty-six of his successors : alone stable amid the centuries, 
unchangeable in creed, venerable in antiquity, universal in 
sway ; throned on the ruins of kingdoms and empires ; clothed 
in scarlet and crowned with a tiara out-dazzling all diadems ; 
bright in age with the bloom of youth, adorned with learning, 
magnificent in ceremony, and from the Eternal City exerting 
Catholic authority grander than imperial dominion. 

In his agony of doubt Paul had resorted to Dr. Gillens, a 
learned and excellent bishop of the Roman communion, already 
marked out for an American cardinalate and the scarlet dig- 
nity of an Italian prince. From this new friend Errington 
had received many books. Wearily, but faithfully, he had 
searched these volumes, and after much reflection and fearful 
struggles had reached a point in hi» inquiries where his prog- 
ress was arrested. We now find him, on a summer evening, 
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with the bishop, under the trees of his park, and beneath the 
lofty spires of his cathedral. The grass is fresh with a slight 
dew, an aroma of flowers fills the air, and a brilliant star is 
presiding over the scene. A full moon lifts herself from the 
east, and the lights and shadows over the landscape resemble 
the hopes and fears of a struggling soul. 

After a few introductory remarks the amiable Bishop said : 

" Knowing your sincere desire to find the truth, I am cer- 
tain, Mr. Errington, that the end of your labor and the wish 
of your heart cannot be distant." 

" On the contrary," replied the gentleman addressed ; " my 
advance has been arrested. I have read your books ; every 
difficulty but one is removed. With regret I tell you — that 
one is insuperable. " 

" Stop, my friend, stop ! " cried the Bishop. " Your tone 
and spirit are themselves obstacles." 

" My stupidity is my most formidable foe," answered Erring- 
ton. " I resemble my own horse, who, frightened by nothing 
else, I can neither coax nor spur nor whip over a harmless 
little bridge, distorted or magnified by his silly equine brain." 

" Sir, despondency is a snare," said the Bishop. "A bright 
heart makes a clear head. Truth loves a cheerful spirit." 

" I must compare myself to a less dignified creature than a 
horse," returned Errington. " You have a right to be weary in 
trying to instruct so stupid an animal." 

" Never," said the Bishop, quickly. " Never," he repeated 
with increased emphasis. " My work in life is to guide souls, 
and no man I have ever known has excited my interest like 
yourself." 

"Thank you, Bishop, thank you !" exclaimed Paul Erring- 
ton, returning the cordial pressure of his friend's grasp. " My 
obligations to you are inexpressible. To illustrate my diffi- 
culty, I will ask a question : have you ever seen a little in- 
strument in our cabinet we call a pseudoscope ? " 
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" I have not. My studies have never been much in the 
direction of the natural sciences." 

" As its name indicates," resumed Errington, " it makes your 
sight false. Indeed, it causes a complete reversal of vision. 
The concave it renders convex, and the convex it renders con- 
cave. Turn it to the front of a mask : the mask looks hollow. 
Now turn it to the hollow of the mask : the hollow looks like 
the front. So with all objects save one." 

" A curious rogue of a story-teller! " exclaimed the Bishop. 
" After so many lies, I am anxious to know the single truth it 
tells." 

" The pseudoscope can never make the human face appear 
other than it is," answered Errington. " Here it will not im- 
pose on the eye, and finds a limit to its power ; and in this it 
precisely represents my present mental condition." 

"Your lively and original illustration has sharpened my 
curiosity," said the Bishop, with a smile. " I beg you, state at 
once your insurmountable obstacle." 

" You know the fact of my Protestant education, but not its 
power," resumed Errington. " Centuries of paternal Congre- 
gationalism and maternal Presbyterianism have struck deeply 
into my nature. Traditional prejudices were rooted in my 
soul. You have removed all but one, and that seems ineradi- 
cable. I can never accept the infallibility of popes." 

The Bishop was relieved. A smile played over his features 
as he answered : 

"You have magnified a hillock into a mountain. I will 
show you the path in which I, with many others, am traveling. 
Do you concede to the Church supremacy and infallibility ? " 

" I do," said Paul Errington. " The voice of an Ecumeni- 
cal Council is to me the voice of God. I build the Bible on 
the Church, and she is my oracle. But I have read the his- 
tory of popes, and cannot believe that men with so many 
mortal faults are infallible." 
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Bishop Gillens perceived the perilous condition of his dis- 
ciple. The strong fish unskillfully managed breaks the line. 
It was a crisis in the history of Paul Errington. The Bishop, 
after a moment's reflection, asked abruptly : 

" Have you heard of the Pragmatic Sanction ? " 

Unusually apt in recalling dates and facts, Errington an- 
swered instantly : 

"The Pragmatic Sanction was established a.d. 1438, to re- 
strict the jurisdiction of the Pope over national churches." 

" Admirable ! " cried the Bishop. "Your legal training will 
make you a canonist. Revised and included in the four prop- 
ositions of Louis XIV. of France, the Pragmatic Sanction 
became the law of that then most Catholic of kingdoms. It 
places the power of the Church above the power of the Pope, 
and expresses my own view and that of millions in our com- 
munion. We style it ' Galvanism/ " 

" I am relieved," exclaimed Errington, with a radiant coun- 
tenance. 

" But more," continued the Bishop. " The Council of Pisa 
deposed two popes. John XXIII. was forced to abdicate by 
the Council of Constance, which elected Martin V. in his place. 
Gallicanism has thus the support of the Pragmatic Sanction 
and of two Ecumenical Councils." 

" Thank Heaven, Bishop ! " cried Errington. " You have 
done more than you promised. Instead of making me a path 
around my obstacle, you have hurled it from its place." 

"The logic of my argument is irresistible," resumed the 
Bishop, glowing with his subject. " In the language of the 
decrees, for ' crimes and excesses ' two Ecumenical Councils de- 
posed three erring popes. Unanswerable proof of the fallibility 
of popes and supremacy of councils ! So believe our most 
learned and eminent ecclesiastics. No pope will ever dare 
decree otherwise." 
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With visible joy Errington exclaimed, " No difficulty re- 
mains. My way is like the light." 

" I have not done," said the Bishop. " See this small book 
on my table ? It is ' Keenan's Controversial Catechism/ 
Edinburgh edition, 1854, corrected by the author, who tells 
us that Archishop Hughes of New York approved the work. 
On page 1 1 2 I read : ' Must not Catholics believe the Pope 
in himself to be infallible?- This is a Protestant invention ; it 
is no article of the Catholic faith.' " 

Paul Errington rose in an ecstasy, and cried, " Bishop, ac- 
cept my hand ; I give it in pledge of my consecration to the 
Catholic Church." 

Animated by the theme and scene, Bishop Gillens did not 
stop here. In the glow of his delight and triumph he wrote 
in the book a few lines and gave it to Errington, saying, 
" Keep this volume sacred ; it will be your eternal vindication. 
To the testimony of history and the authority of councils I 
have added my approval of your view over my own signature." 

Paul Errington seized the book in rapture, and placed it in 
N his breast. After many expressions of gratitude he left the 
episcopal presence with a quick step, a glad heart, and a bright 
face. As he crossed the cathedral park the moon burst through 
a cloud, and, sailing over a space of blue, flung forth beams 
of her silver glory, flooding the mountain with her light, con- 
verting the river into a dance of sparkles, and flashing from 
the cross of the church with crowning splendor. 

But Errington had not sufficiently estimated the power of 
education and habit. Centuries are protesting in his bosom. 
Would he substitute the human mother for the divine Son? 
What a leap from infinite to finite ; from God to woman ; from 
Mary to Jesus! Each saint in the calendar started a pang. 
And the confessional ! Bare his heart to mortal eye! Pass 
the sins of his life through his lips into the ear of a priest ! 
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Insupportable torture ! Adore bread and wine on the altar 
as God ! His ancestors seemed hovering around in pity and 
disdain, protesting against such idolatry. Every Roman be- 
lief and practice cost him a groan. Yet, these first struggles 
tfver, he was flushed with a wild and strange joy, and "ran 
along his new course with a species of intoxication, save when 
the shadow of a fearful doubt darkened in his very ecstasies. 

Clouds came in a way not anticipated. Having resigned 
his presidency, Paul Errington was passing his novitiate as lay 
teacher in an obscure school. Divested of his brilliant posi- 
tion, he became often gloomy and sometimes irritable. He 
was no longer, as formerly, the light and pride and joy of his 
home. His wife could not forget the change in one who had 
always hitherto caused her heart to throb and her face to 
beam. Like two ships, long companions, which sail away 
from each other in opposite directions, so these souls, bound 
by dearest ties, were shaping courses over the wide and lone 
sea of human existence, seemingly no more to meet in the 
everlasting future. 

As the man sank to a lower intellectual level the woman 
rose to a loftier. Affection in the wife compassionated de- 
scent in the husband. To be pitied by those we love — this is 
the sharpest thorn in a soul. Where coldness creeps into 
hearts, estrangement is inevitable. The kiss lost its thrill, the 
eye its light of love, the face its beaming joy. Soon the caress 
ceased, silence became habitual, the home was gloomy, and 
embarrassment painful. Paul and Emilie Errington stood on 
the opposite sides of a widening abyss, and seemed to each 
other like forms receding into the haze of distance. 

Alienation grew insupportable. The deeper the affection, 
the more lacerating the estrangement. Two trees, united in 
one circulation by a common limb, stood together on a rock 
above a torrent. Beautiful for centuries with the annual bloom 
of spring, glory of summer, and splendor of autumn, they de- 
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fied the winter's tempests. A thunderbolt tore them asunder. 
Their desolate trunks crumbled into the waters and were swept 
down to the boundless ocean. 

In his misery Errington applied to the Bishop, who was 
touched by the painful story. 

" My friend," he said, " your path to rest lies through thorns. 
You have a talent as a preacher you wish to hide." ' 

" A mistake, Bishop. I was successful at the bar, but have 
had no oratorical gift in the pulpit." 

" Because Protestantism is a negation and kindles no fire. 
Now, if you consent to the sacrifice, your creed will make you 
a Bossuet, or a Massillon. Your napkin must be unrolled 
and your lamp placed where it will illuminate. Otherwise 
corrosion and darkness will blast your career." 

Paul Errington started as if a bullet had pierced his flesh. 
He turned pale, trembled, almost fell to the earth. Was a ser- 
pent or an angel appealing ? With colorless cheeks and agi- 
tated form the tortured man cried, " Impossible ! This can 
never be ! It shall never be ! Between me and the priest- 
hood is my wife." 

Bishop Gillens wisely waited until the tempest had expended 
itself. He then said, soothingly, " Some souls rise to eminence 
by suffering. You are among their shining number. Selfish- 
ness imprisons your gift and enchains your spirit. There is 
but one way to light, liberty, and joy. In our priestly voca- 
tion we must sacrifice right foot, right hand, and right eye. 
You must tear your idol from its throne." 

" Bishop," burst forth Errington, " drop this subject forever. 
I will hear no more." 

" My friend, I cannot promise," said the Bishop, gently. 
" Your gift must not be lost. Besides, your domestic embar- 
rassments will grow unendurable. All things point in one 
direction." 

" Pardon my violence," answered Errington, touched into 
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tears. " Your kindness draws from me these penitent drops. 
I will reflect and give you my answer." 

"You and I have embarked on a sea too deep for our 
plummets," responded the Bishop. " Only the Holy Father 
can sound its depths and guide into harbor., I must go to 
Rome and see the Pope. He esteems the tie between hus- 
band and wife most sacred, and has an invincible repugnance 
to divorce. In his hands you are safe. Leave yourself with 
him, and accept his decision as the voice of God." 

Nothing could exceed the suffering of Paul Errington. Yet 
no other course seemed open than that dictated by the Bishop. 
Might it not relieve his own breast? Might it not be accept- 
able to his wife ? Might it not be the key to the situation? 
Having advanced so far, can he now retreat? Was not any- 
thing better than the gloom and anguish of his domestic future? 
These questions flashed through Errington, and he answered : 

" Bishop, I will abide by the decision of the Holy Father 
in Rome." 

Dr. Gillens soon after went to the pontifical city. The 
Pope was perplexed by the question presented. Every in- 
stinct of the infallible breast was in revolt. Yet after long 
delay the inevitable happened : divorce opened a way to the 
priesthood. A dispensation was obtained and placed by the 
Bishop in the hands of Errington. We may imagine his 
agonies. He carried the paper in his breast, and often in his 
wild love he pressed it against the innocent head he tenderly 
caressed. The heart of the wife throbbed on the hidden sword 
that was to pierce it. On the seal of her ruined life reposed 
her unconscious cheek. A shell was to burst over her home 
from the bosom on which she was reclining. And what was 
the pang of the husband as he embraced his wife, still ignorant 
of her peril ! Days of estrangement were followed by hours 
of bliss and tears. Only a madhouse could terminate such 
anguish long protracted. 
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One morning Bishop Gillens called to see his friend. In 
hasty preparation for the interview, Errington left the dispen- 
sation open on his table. A moment after, his wife entered, 
and was attracted by the crimson ribbons around the papal 
seal. „ Her eye glanced over the paper, and a bolt struck her 
heart. Conquering her shattered nerves, with quick decision 
she descended the stair, holding the dispensation in her hand, 
and in the majesty of injured womanhood confronted husband 
and bishop. 

" Paul," she cried, " have you consented to this paper ? With 
this in your possession, how dare you lavish on me the tokens 
of your love ? When this dispensation reached your home 
you should have left your wife. You had no more a place 
with her beneath this roof. And you, Bishop, you have sug- 
gested this course. You have separated me from my hus- 
band. Signed and sealed by your Pope, this paper tears 
asunder two hearts, makes my child fatherless, and me a widow. 
It desolates a home, plants thorns in our bosoms, and over 
three lives spreads gloom. I thank Heaven my Alfred was 
transplanted to paradise. The flowers on his grave will breathe 
the fragrance of gratitude. What God has joined together 
man has torn asunder. Your Pope sets himself above the 
Almighty. His mortal breath defies the Sovereign of the 
universe. I will reach him in his Vatican nest. With God's 
aid I will save my husband and clasp him again to my breast. 
In his pontifical city an American woman will triumph over 
a Roman Pope." 



CHAPTER VI. 

COLONEL AND CHAPLAIN. 

DANA LEVERETT and Lion Gordon sat together on 
the deck of a small steamboat in a Mississippi bayou 
near Vicksburg. The moon was in midheaven, and lent to 
night almost the brilliance of day, without its glare. Welcome 
the breeze after the blaze of an insufferable sun ! It had been 
a day of toil and peril, with no bright visions of a Federal 
flag floating over the defiant city. Now all was silent in the 
fleet. Weary limbs had found repose, and cynical lips were 
muttering no curses. An alligator slipping from his moonlit 
log startles the night by his plunge into the solitary waters. 
Only the two men whose names we have mentioned were 
keeping vigils. 

" You laugh at me, Colonel, but I tell you that slaughter 
changed my life," said Gordon. 

" It certainly saved mine," answered Leverett, smiling. 

" I began a simple Varmount preacher," continued the Chap- 
lain. " A college education I did not enjoy, but I had my 
share of Yankee cuteness, brass, and gab, so that they made 
me a sort of Bohemian parson. I was a free-lance evangelist, 
with a rovin' commission to fight slavery, pews, and popery." 

" No man in Vermont did his work better," exclaimed 
Leverett. " You were famous among our mountains for your 
piety and eloquence." 

" My glib Yankee tongue became my snare," said Lion 
Gordon, with a sad face and an emphatic shake of his great 
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head. " I had a gift of popgun wit, and it drew a crowd. 
Slavery gave me a subject ; I studied the papers, and said 
some strong and funny things that made my reputation. My 
cause was good, but my soul went wrong." 

" Chaplain, I protest," cried Colonel Leverett. " You are 
a savage judge of your best deeds. All you do and say now 
is in some chronic gloom." 

" I tell you I was blowin' my own trumpet all the time," 
burst out the Chaplain, almost fiercely. " Pity for the slave, 
zeal for the flag, devotion to the right — so I thought then ; 
now I see it was Lion Gordon first, last, and always." 

" Parson, this must stop," said Leverett, firmly, in his sur- 
prise and indignation. " I asked you to accompany me on 
our dangerous expedition to-morrow that your cheerful courage 
might magnetize me and my men ; but you caw like a crow 
and hoot like an owl, so that I'll have to leave you behind 
as a bird of ill-omen." 

" Can't help it, Colonel ; the truth must out. Lion Gordon 
got the big head. He was a great tin horn filled with his own 
mortal breath, and soundin' over the land what a clever fellow 
he was." 

" Incredible, Chaplain ! " cried Leverett. " If you'd swear 
to this, I wouldn't believe you. Your whole life tells another 
story." 

" Fact, Colonel. I won't say I didn't do good and serve 
a good cause ; but the motive-power was Lion Gordon. When 
old carnality in me killed those five Rebs, and I saw them 
gashed and torn by these hands, then I knew how far my 
heart had got away from the Prince of peace." 

" You did your duty, Parson. They were enemies in battle, 
attacking our camp, and about to slay me, your friend." 

" I thank Heaven for the end, but I'm humbled to be the 
means. I'm.a minister of the gospel — yet blood on my hands, 
blood on my heart, blood on my life ! You see it isn't nat'ral, 
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Colonel; it's all against love. But I'm saved! My sin's 
forgiven ! Death- drops from the Incarnate wash away my 
human stain.' ' 

" Then you ought to cease this," said Leverett. " You make 
me feel that I am living at your expense. Sometimes I fear 
the sight of me must be torment." 

" A new light has come to me," continued Gordon, solemnly. 
" Everything looks different — myself and others. Our Master 
said that only the little children can enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Now we preachers, when we get some reputation, 
swell too large for the door. We who have the big head can't 
squeeze in. And Protestantism is in about as much danger 
as popery." 

"You talk in riddles, Parson. What are you driving at? 
It seems to me that you're turning yourself and everybody else 
topsy-turvy." 

" I'll illustrate," answered Lion Gordon. " Julius Augustus 
Swipes had been a college and seminary man. In our Var- 
mount town he was considered a smart preacher. Julius was 
called to a city congregation. He had tears and taffy. Julius 
drew. Pews sold like strawberries. Julius knew that men 
were like flies and bees, and preferred sweet to sour. So Julius 
made his church a spiritual sugar-refinery: he sugar-coated 
the rich for revenue ; he sugar-coated the high-born for re- 
spectability ; he sugar-coated the crowd for numbers; he 
sugar-coated repentance, faith, conversion, death, the grave, 
the judgment, and eternity itself, and dispensed salvation to 
his own advantage as much as the Roman pontiff. Julius be- 
came a Protestant Pope. He sugar-coated himself. Then 
the sugar went to his head, and it swelled and dizzied and 
reeled, and his eye grew dim, and his ear dull, and his feet 
staggered, and Julius lost his popularity, and one day passed 
into that world, over the dark river, where the sugar-coatin' 
business brings small profits." 
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" Thank you, Parson, for these wise and timely words," said 
Colonel Leverett. " Now I understand you. I fear that the 
Protestant pulpit is too often a mere pillar to lift its clerical 
lamp into notoriety. Sometimes it seems to me an auction- 
block to sell pews." 

" Another reverend brother used salt instead of sugar," re- 
sumed the Chaplain, "with an occasional spice of pepper. 
His wit pays, and he must have his joke, even at the Bible. 
Our popular preacher turns salvation into joke. To raise a 
titter he'll joke at the Almighty. He changes his church into 
a cheap theater. That's our Yankee failin', and there's where 
Leonidas Gordon made his biggest mistake." 

" But, Chaplain, men always knew that you were in earnest," 
answered Leverett. " We have faith in you, and regard your 
wit as a legitimate means of drawing an audience." 

" Drawing — yes ; to Lion Gordon, but not to Jesus Christ. 
All wrong, Colonel. I see it in its true light." 

" I am not convinced, Chaplain. Let me think over the 
point." 

You knew I went to Rome, Colonel," exclaimed Gordon. 
Yes, but you have seldom, mentioned your visit." 
Did you hear Ulysses say at table last week that if his 
class at West Point had been turned around he'd have been 
head?" 

" Grant's sly wit is capital. But what has it to do with 
Rome ? " 

" I'll tell you, Colonel. Like the class of Ulysses, the gos- 
pel's turned t'other way in the Pope's city." 

" Why, Chaplain, you're getting end for end yourself. What 
do you mean now? " 

"Let me explain," said Lion Gordon. "Christ in His 
kingdom makes children first ; the Pope makes cardinals first. 
Christ says, ' Call no man father ' ; * Pope ' means ' father.' 
Christ had around Him fishermen ; the Pope has around him 
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prelates. Christ had not where to lay His head ; the Pope 
has four thousand chambers in his Vatican Palace, and when 
I was in his city had the Quirinal and Castle Gandolfo besides. 
Christ was on a cross ; the Pope is on a throne. Christ had 
a crown of thorns; the Pope has a diadem of kingdoms. 
Christ was poor ; the Pope rich. Christ was meek on an ass, 
and plain in all His ways ; the Pope is in scarlet and gold and 
jewels, incensed and bowed to, and his foot and hand are 
kissed, and he takes on himself all the dues and worship of 
the Almighty Sovereign of this big universe. Now I call this 
turnin' gospel t'other way." 

" I confess that your graphic picture looks like truth," an- 
swered Colonel Leverett, with a low ripple of laughter. 

" And the way out of all this is clear to me now," exclaimed 
Lion Gordon. " I got wrong and needed convertin'. The 
Pope needs convertin' ; his cardinals need convertin' ; his 
bishops and priests need convertin'. They want what Paul 
taught and Luther preached — justification by faith ; forgive- 
ness in the blood of our Incarnate God and Saviour Jesus. 
And our Protestant popes and twilight parsons, they all need 
convertin'. Convert the Church, and the millennium ain't 
far off." 

" Well, Parson, you have deeply interested me, and instructed 
me too," said Dana Leverett. " I'd like to listen until day- 
light. But see here in the moonlight — my watch says one 
o'clock. We need sleep to prepare us for our early start and 
long march to-morrow." 

With a warm grasp of hands and a cordial good-night the 
two men parted, and were for a few hours insensible to all 
the great questions which had so stirred their waking moments. 

At dawn, Colonel Leverett, accompanied by Chaplain Gor- 
don, was on the march to the mountains of Tennessee, in 
command of a hundred mounted men. The day was one of 
mist and cloud and silence. Gloom settled over the company. 
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After riding many hours through a low, marshy, barren country, 
Leverett heard Lion Gordon constantly repeating to himself : 

" ' They who take the sword shall perish by the sword.' " 

" Chaplain," said the Colonel, impatiently, " your mind's 
running in that old groove. You're as dismal as this fever- 
and-ague fog. In fact, you're suffering from a spiritual mala- 
na. 

" No use talkin', Colonel. The thing's clear : the soul is 
safe, but the flesh must die. My Master's words must be ful- 
filled. Lion Gordon's days will soon be ended." 

" Nonsense, Chaplain! " exclaimed Leverett. "Old Ver- 
mont is hard to kill. They sometimes call you Granite Gor- 
don, and you're tough as your namesake in our mountains." 

"In my bunk last night I had a dream," answered the 
Chaplain, in solemn tone. 

" Your vision flew out of a coffee-pot," said the Colonel, 
with the first burst of laughter heard during the silent and 
mournful march. "That black stuff I saw you pouring down 
at supper was enough to make you dream like Mahomet or 
Joe Smith." 

" I saw Helen," resumed Lion Gordon, with a tone and 
manner that rebuked the levity of his commanding officer. 
" My wife has been in paradise ten years. She came to me 
last night. She took my hand, and bade me meet her in the 
skies. Then, smiling, she flew back to glory." 

Colonel Leverett had no time for reply. Just as the Chap- 
lain had concluded, a cloud of dust arose before them on the 
road, and a clatter of hoofs preceded the appearance of a 
Confederate cavalry party. Resistance was hopeless. As 
danger had not been anticipated, the Colonel and the Chaplain 
had ridden in advance, and the Federal soldiers were not even 
in sight. The prisoners were hurried by an obscure path into 
the woods, so that pursuit and rescue were impossible. 

Major Joe Corson commanded the force that made the cap- 
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ture. After a few hours' riding he ordered a halt, and searched 
his prisoners. Well for Leverett that Virginia Preston's letter 
escaped detection ! He refused to give his name, which he 
knew would make his rival furious. 

But the Chaplain was remembered by one of the Confeder- 
ates as the man who had slain five of their comrades. Corson 
was frenzied when he learned the fact. Here in his power was 
the invader who had put to death so many brave fellows from 
his own regiment. The Major meditated vengeance, and 
soon matured his plans. He formed the troop into line, with 
the prisoners in the middle, each guarded by a soldier at his 
side. They thus rode forward, until in the distance rose a 
range of mountains. Having reached these, they emerged 
into a road winding along a precipice, beneath which roared 
a torrent. After an hour's ascent a halt for the night was 
ordered in a beautiful plateau encircled by rocky summits. 
Fires soon blazed among the trees, the horses were groomed 
and fed, and supper prepared. After the meal a trumpeter 
was ordered forward. His bugle glittered in the flames while 
he blew a blast repeated by the peaks like mountain-tongues. 

The whole troop was soon seated on logs and stumps around 
the blazing fire. Lion Gordon was brought into their midst, 
and Major Joe Corson followed. He said to his men : 

" You have before you the chaplain who slew five of our 
regiment. As a minister of the gospel he was a non-combat- 
ant, without the right to kill. Death by his hand is murder. 
By the laws of war his life is forfeited. Lion Gordon, what 
have you to say why sentence of death shall not be pronounced 
upon you ? " 

" I know nothing about the laws of war, nor do I wish to 
defend the deed. Under a sudden impulse I rushed to the 
rescue of my friend, and only slew to save his life. Do with 
me as you will." 

" Who was the man you defended ? " asked Corson. 
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I decline to tell," said Gordon, firmly. 
And who is the officer now your fellow-prisoner ? " in- 
quired the Major. " By giving his name you may save your 
own life." 

" Never ! " cried the Chaplain, in a tone of thunder that 
astonished the rocks. "Do you ask me to betray innocent 
blood ? I scorn your proposition." 

" But one thing is left," said Major Corson. " I will put 
the case to vote. Men, you have heard my decision as to the 
law, and you know the fact by the confession of the prisoner. 
Shall he die ? " 

In one wild and fierce response all voices shouted, " Die ! 
Die ! Die ! " and the midnight mountains echoed, " Die ! 
Die! Die!" 

"Leonidas Gordon," resumed Major Corson, "you have 
heard the verdict of our military jury, and I pronounce sen- 
tence that you be shot to-morrow morning at dawn before we 
commence our march." 

The Chaplain was then taken back to his cabin, around 
which was stationed a guard of four soldiers. He struck a 
match and lighted the leaves and twigs beneath the logs in 
his fireplace, kindly arranged there by one of the watch. A 
sudden brilliance filled the room, streamed out through the 
trees r and even touched into view the grim rocks of the 
mountains. Long in this light Leonidas Gordon sat reading 
his Bible. When the wood had burned low and nothing re- 
mained on the hearth but dim embers, he kneeled in silent 
prayer. After an hour his lips moved. Unconsciously his 
voice rose, and at last began to be heard over the encamp- 
ment, and to wake the responses of the everlasting hills. He 
prayed for Vermont, for the republic, for the army, for Uncle 
Abe and Ulysses, for the old flag, for the Church, for the world, 
and finally and fervently for his enemies. Man was talking 
face to face with God. Gordon wrestled for Corson, and 
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pleaded for the men whose bullets were to end his life, that 
his blood might not be laid to their charge. The soldiers on 
guard listened in amazement. Aroused by the interceding 
voice, men stood in their tent-doors, gazing as if under a spell. 
Some, like shadows, wandered about in the light of the camp- 
fire. Corson walked to and fro in a rage, and, had he dared, 
would have ended the prayer by his revolver. Suddenly the 
sound ceased. Then a voice in the midnight cried, " Glory ! 
Glory ! Glory ! " and the solemn mountain-witnesses replied, 
" Glory ! Glory ! Glory ! " Awful silence settled over the 
encampment, uninterrupted until the morning chirpings of the 
busy birds. 

As the sun touched the old peaks with his first beams, Lion 
Gordon was led out to death. He took a last look at earth 
and sky, and then walked, with meek, manly majesty, to the 
place of execution. At his request his eyes were not band- 
aged, and he gazed steadily into the faces of the soldiers stand- 
ing near with their pointing muskets. Major Corson gave the 
command, "One! two! three! Fire!" Not a finger touched 
a trigger. The men stood motionless, and then, with one im- 
pulse, flung their guns to the ground. Black with rage, stamp- 
ing and foaming and glaring, Corson cocked his pistol, took a 
moment's aim, and fired a bullet into the heart of his prisoner. 
Lion Gordon fell dead, in the way he had himself predicted. 

Dana Leverett, through a crevice in his cabin, had been 
witness of the trial. He had also heard the last sublime 
prayer of his departed friend, and now, thrilling to his heart, 
the report of the pistol that closed a grand career. We will 
not attempt to describe his agony. Its traces were left on 
his whole life. Deeply moved, the soldiers insisted that the 
Chaplain should be decently interred, and that his companion 
should be present. A soft knock at his door brought him into 
the open air. Informed of his privilege, he took his prayer- 
book, and proceeded to the spot where he saw the noble face 
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of the man he so deeply loved. He had the sad satisfaction 
of closing his eyes and preparing him for his burial. The 
grave was dug by the soldiers, the Chaplain was lowered into 
the earth by kind hands, and Dana Leverett said over him 
the beautiful office of the Church. 

Lion Gordon lies beneath a towering pine, and within sound 
of the waterfall whose rainbows dance in the midday sun. 
Each mountain around is his monument. But after the war 
a marble shaft was reared over the spot to commemorate his 
virtues. Nor is his manly career anywhere more respected 
than in the South. On the day when the graves of the Con- 
federate dead are strewn with flowers, the rose and the laurel 
are never wanting from the tomb of the heroic Chaplain. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BEFORE AND AFTER BATTLE. 

FlUL ERRINGTON had been ordained by solemn ser- 
vice to the priesthood ; but the fact was not yet widely 
known. By consent of the Confederate authorities, it was 
arranged with Colonel Lee Preston that his friend and former 
president should share his tent, performing clerical duty among 
the Catholic soldiers, and visiting the Protestant sick and 
wounded on field and in hospital. Father Pat was appointed 
his assistant. The army had already marched North, and was 
now encamped near Gettysburg. Having passed a day of toil 
among the suffering, our two priests found relief in conversa- 
tion about ecclesiastical affairs. Thus, before tempests and 
thunders of battle the soul turns to those loftier interests touch- 
ing time and eternity. 

" Yes, moi friend," said Father Pat, " to moi other doots is 
joined this timp'rance doot." 

" I think that you are mistaken," answered Paul Errington. 
"No man in our army, by deed or word, shows a kinder 
heart. You ought to have no such difficulties." 

"I'll explain, Mr. Irrington. The crathur' at the festive 
boord inspires moi sowl, and makes oil around gay and happy. 
Thin it seems roight. But whin I think ov the widows and 
orphans caused by the drhink, and the hells ov homes, the 
rags and the hunger, the jails, the asoilums, the graves, oil the 
throubles and miseries ov this world, and the foires ov purga- 
thory in the next, I vow I'll niver touch another dhrop. Thin 
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timptation comes, and I forget moiself, and I'm clane disheart- 
ened, dishtracted, and demented." 

Wishing to change the current of conversation, Paul Erring- 
ton asked abruptly, " Father Pat, were you born a Catholic ? " 

"Faith, and you may say it. Oil ov the O'Reillys — ivery 
one for fifty ginerations — have been thrue childer ov the 
Howly Father, and nursed on the bussum ov the Howly 
Mother." 

" Inestimable privilege ! " exclaimed Paul Errington. 
"America is the land of liberty and doubt. The shades 
of Puritan and Presbyterian ancestors are tormentors in my 
own breast. I am a victim of my past. Protestantism yet 
lingers a poison in my blood." 

" But shure," answered the simple priest, " onbalafe's in oil 
our mortal sowls. The auld sarpent olways keeps a-jabberin' 
in moi own speret. Indade, the ghoost ov a doot niver laves 
Father Pat." 

" What do you mean, my friend ? " cried Errington, in 
dismay. " You, a Catholic by inheritance, a priest by voca- 
tion, a veteran in service, you a victim of doubts ! " 

"Amirican doots ! Doots niver dishturb owld Oireland. 
But there's a foine spawn here from Prodesan'isrri and Dhimoc- 
racy." 

"You think our free institutions engender skepticism. 
Convince me of this, and I will seek refuge under the shadow 
of the Holy Father." 

" I'll illushtrate, Mr. Irrington, and, Amirican loike, ask a 
question. Were you iver in Sthaten Oisland in August? " 

" No ; but I have been there in all seasons except summer." 

"But why afeard ov Sthaten Oisland in the burnin' and 
sweatin* months ? The muskeethers ! Shure the muskee- 
thers ! " 

" I will not deny that the reports of these pests kept me 
away from the charming place in summer." 
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" Moi prastely duties, Mr. Irrington, once forced me to 
land in the firry-boat on Sthaten Oisland ov a Satherday 
noight, and to roide Sunday mornin' to a choorch in Rich- 
mond. The muskeethers swarmed in cloods, bio win* their 
trumpets ov battle, attackin' moi face and moi hands, boitin* 
through moi trousers, and takin' the blude ov their inimy on 
the points ov their weapons. I whipped moi crathm*', and fled 
thrashin* the air with moi arms, and rabbin* moi flesh to aise 
the pain. Moi horse was a clane lunatic. He ran me into 
Richmond mad as a wild bull in owld Oireland." 

" I admire your graphic and original description of the 
scourge, but do not perceive its application." 

" 'Tis the Jarsey marshes breed the muskeethers, and the 
wind blows them over to Sthaten Oisland. Now, Mr. Irring- 
ton, Amirica is like a Jarsey marsh. It breeds our spiritual 
muskeethers, and blasts ov liberty scatter them through the air, 
and thin, lavhV this counthry, they go a-flyin' over the world, 
and even throublin , the Poope ov Roome himself." 

" But, my good Father Pat, let me hear in what particular 
way you are affected." 

" I'm comin' to moiself. In Amirica I read in a Prodesan' 
Boible that St. Pather's moother-in-law was sick ov a faver. 
' St. Pather's moother-in-law ! ' I scramed. ' St. Pather had 
no moother-in-law! A Prodesan* lie! ' Thin I looked into 
our own Voolgate Boible, and into our Douay Boible, and I 
found the Prodesan' Boible roight. Here began moi first throu- 
ble. ' If St. Pather had a moother-in-law, St. Pather had a 
woife ; and I said, ' If a woife was good for St. Pather, the first 
poope, and head ov oil, a woife must be good for oil poopes.' 

This was moi first Amirican doot, and its ghoost keeps follow- 

• » »* 
in me. 

" For this there is a ready answer in the supreme and in- 
fallible authority of the Church," said Errington, with a look 
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of relief. " Neophyte as I am, I can allay this intruding 
spirit." 

" Ov coorse ; but I'm spakin' ov the throuble, and not ov 
the cure. Our Boibles tell bashops to have only one woife, 
and to rule their childer well. Now if the first and best 
bashops, made by married aposthles, had woives, why may not 
all bashops have woives — and us prastes, too, for the mather 
ov that ? Amirican ghoost number two." 

" Your doubts amaze me," cried Errington. " But proceed." 

" Moi third ghoost comes out ov the Acts ov the Aposthles," 
answered Father Pat. "You remimber St. Pather wouldn't 
let Cornelius fall down and worship him. St. Pather with his 
kays sthopped that good prayin', alms-givin' Gentoile. Yet 
at Roome they're a-kneelin', and bowin', and prosthratin' 
thimselves to the Poope as if he was the Olmoighty. Amiri- 
can ghoost number three." 

"The Church has enjoined these external acts as expres- 
sions of reverence, and to cultivate a spirit of submission and 
veneration," suggested Paul Errington. 

But Father Pat continued : " And in Rivelations, like St. 
Pather in the Acts, the angel wouldn't lit the howly aposthle 
John fall down to worship him ; and yit we're a-worshipin' 
saints as miny as the stars ov heaven and the sands ov the say. 
In moi Catholic Boible niver a prayer to the Vargin, while 
we're adorin' the human moother more thin her divine Son — 
a woman more than God. This fourth Amirican ghoost 
jabbers in my sowl louder than the ither three." 

" Father Pat," said Errington, " we are like a man on the 
edge of one of your Irish bogs, and if we get into the marsh 
I fear we'll never get out. I propose that we adjourn these 
questions until we meet in Rome and can consult the wisdom 
of the Holy Father." 

" Hear moi last ghoost," cried the priest. " It's purgathory. 
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We sind sowls into purgathory, and pray sowls out ov pur- 
gathory, and for aisin' from the flames ov purgathory we 
pocket millions ; and it's purgathory, purgathory, purgathory ! 
They say purgathory built St. Pather's in Roome, and feeds 
oil ov the poopes besoides ; and niver a bit ov purgathory can 
I foind within the lids ov moi Catholic Boible." 

"I must decline to hear any more on this subject," ex- 
claimed Errington, with a look of trouble. " My relief for 
all difficulties is in the authority of the Church." 

" But is Choorch wiser than Boible ? " asked Father Pat. 
" That's puzzlin' me. Once in New York I was walkin' down 
Barclay Sthreet. A kickin' horse sthopped oil the drays and 
wagons and carts and carriages to the North River, and thin 
along oil the side-sthreets. Miles ov throuble by one silly 
crathm*' ! Thin oil ov the men cracked whips and shouted 
thagither, and the horse jumped for'ard, and oil was relaved. 
Mr. Irrington, I'm that kickin' horse, and whin we git to 
Roome the prastes and the bashops and the card'nals will 
speret me out ov moi mulish doots, and Father Pat and the 
Choorch will have no more Amirican throubles, and the Poope 
himself will feel relaved." 

Here Jimpo came with a request from Colonel Preston, and 
Errington, excusing himself, followed the negro to the tent of 
his commanding officer. 

After a few words on the military situation, Lee asked, " My 
friend, do you think that Heaven ever sends dreams to indi- 
cate our future ? " 

" Our Church holds that visions from above are possible. 
I myself have no doubt on the subject." 

" And I," said Colonel Lee Preston, " have been a cynical 
skeptic. Yet my unbelief is staggered by my own experience." 

" Relate to me the facts, and let me judge for myself." 

" Last night," answered Preston, " I retired early, and soon 
fell into a deep sleep, which was disturbed by a sentinel's cry. 
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A vision of a battle passed before me like a picture. I saw 
myself wounded and on the ground. Three persons bore me 
away to a room, which I remember distinctly. Mary Lever- 
ett entered. Here is a blank in my mind; I can recall 
nothing until a priest came, joined our hands, and united me 
in marriage to her who has so long had my heart. Trans- 
ported with joy, I awoke, to find my bliss a dream." 

" Beautiful, Lee ! " exclaimed Paul Errington. " But don't 
let it affect you too deeply. After all, it's a dream, however 
vivid and touching." 

" Mr. Errington, I cannot tell how far I am moved by a 
mere vision of my sleep. Perhaps I am weak and superstitious. 
However that may be, I wish, in case of my death, that you 
will give to Mary this ring, inscribed with my name. In this 
little box are tokens for all my friends. To you I commit this 
Bible, which was my mother's gift to me with almost the last 
gasp of her life." 

Errington was affected to tears, and answered in a tremulous 
voice, " I cannot, my dear Lee, believe that you are to be cut 
down in the dew of your youth ; but I will accept the trust. 
You have my warmest thanks for your mother's Bible. May 
it prove a light on my path." 

The friends embraced and retired. 

Paul Errington next morning was awakened by the blast of 
a trumpet. Then followed the piercing fife and rolling drum. 
These were signals of battle. Leaping from his camp-bed, 
Errington attired himself and went to the tent door. 

It was a magnificent spectacle. The sun was just lifting 
his face above the mountains, and flashing from the swords 
and trumpets and muskets of grim warriors, and flinging his 
glory over streaming banners, while bursts of battle-music 
thrilled the air. Hark ! the roar of a solitary cannon. In 
the midst of the scene towers Round Top, crowned with the 
morning light. Which flag shall fly last on that brilliant 
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summit? There shall Confederate colors wave in triumph? 
Or shall the stars of liberty float in a new and brighter and 
perpetual glory? Three days of carnage must decide. 

Paul Errington was startled from his reflections by the sight 
of Lee Preston at the head of his regiment. In his military 
dress, mounted on a splendid white charger, he was the imper- 
sonation of his cause. You saw in the man genius and chiv- 
alry. His pawing steed, from eye and nostril darting battle- 
fire, was worthy of the rider, who sat with manly grace and 
power, eager for contest, yet despairing of victory. As Lee 
Preston dashed up Round Top on his last venture, he was a 
brilliant type of the magnificent vision of a Southern empire 
just rushing into gloom. 

For three days carnage reveled. During this time Paul 
Errington and Father Pat labored on the edge of battle. 
When night had curtained the world, and the stars were look- 
ing down in sorrow, the former was bending over a shattered 
soldier. A riderless horse flashed by, white as a ghost in the 
darkness. Errington was sure his friend had fallen, and 
stumbled in search over the bodies of the slain. Before pro- 
ceeding far, in the glimmer of two lanterns he saw Father Pat 
and Jimpo ministering to the Colonel, who had a ghastly bullet- 
wound in his breast. After washing away the blood, and 
applying brandy to the lips of the young officer, it was decided 
to bear him from the field. With some muskets and a few 
pieces of a broken ambulance and a shattered cannon-frame, 
a litter was extemporized, and Lee Preston was carried gently 
by the two priests, while Jimpo led the way with the lanterns. 
In a few minutes sights and sounds of carnage were left be- 
hind, and at a turn of an angle of the hill the light of a con- 
vent was seen in the distance. Hither Paul Errington hastened 
with his precious load. He was inexpressibly relieved when 
admitted to the hospitalities of the beautiful place. 

We will pause to describe the convent of St. Mary as re- 
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vealed in the light of the next morning. It was a simple 
structure of frame, painted white, and crowning an eminence 
in the midst of a valley encircled by mountains. Rushing 
down from rocks, a stream sparkled through the meadow, and 
expanded into a shimmering pool fringed with verdure. The 
spiry poplar, the symmetrical maple, with the hickory, the 
beech, and the chestnut, were gracefully dispersed over the 
landscape. A few gigantic sycamores, with whitened trunks 
and hoary limbs, stood majestically along the stream, and 
gave the scene an appearance of venerable antiquity not usual 
in our new country. About the convent the well-mown grass 
of an ample lawn showed culture in the midst of war, and 
breathed with the fragrance and smiled with the beauty of in- 
numerable summer flowers. 

Satiated with European courts, and weary of the splendors 
of his rank and wealth, an Italian nobleman had founded St. 
Mary's, and lavished over it his exquisite taste. It was espe- 
cially rich in Scriptural pictures, and the sculptures which had 
adorned the chapel and library of his ancestral castle. The 
crown of the whole was a window on which was painted the 
ascension of our Saviour. With the eyes of His apostolic 
witnesses fixed on His form, and with hands of blessing over 
the earth that pierced Him, the Redeemer was pictured with 
an ineffable majesty rising through the air toward a cloud of 
angels come from the skies to escort their King to the throne 
of His universe. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LOVE IN WAR. 

IMMEDIATELY after Gordon's execution Corson's party 
prepared to leave their encampment. Hand-bound and 
blindfolded, Dana Leverett was placed on a horse to be led 
by one of the soldiers. The troop started at a risk trot, as if 
anxious to escape from a spot stained with blood. For two 
days Leverett traveled in darkness, with the perpetual clatter 
of horse-hoofs in his ears, mingled with the jingle of weapons. 
Intensified by a fevered brain, vividly came back to him the 
scenes he had witnessed. He also perceived more clearly the 
peril of his own situation. The discovery of his name by his 
rival would be death. 

Even as a spectator to a questionable deed, Corson had 
strong temptation to get his prisoner out of the way. He 
said, in a low voice, to Saunders, his lieutenant : 

"This infernal Yankee will make us trouble. His head 
needs a bullet to keep his tongue quiet." 

" Let me lead him out into yon woods and settle him," said 
Saunders. 

" I can't do it," answered Major Corson. " That parson's 
prayer unnerved me. It made me a coward. I could stand 
his blood, but not his cursed breath prayin' for my soul." 

"Stuff!" cried the lieutenant. "A Vermont preacher's 
dyin' sniffle scarin' Joe Corson ! I don't believe it, MajoF ! " 

"Saunders, it's true. I feel strange about this business. 
I 62 
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Something keeps me back. And yet I believe yon Yankee 
will be my own ruin." 

" Only one safe way, Major," said Saunders, with a look of 
grim assurance. "Here we've got to the woods. Let me 
take him among the trees. I'll put this knife into him, and 
he'll never know who struck the blow. Then I'll tie a stone 
to him and pitch him over the rocks, where he'll sink into the 
river and feed the fishes." 

"I would like to do it, Saunders," said Corson, "but I 
can't. My lips refuse to say the word. At the next fork of 
the road I will turn toward Richmond, and leave you with 
eight men in charge of the prisoner. Take him to Calhoun 
Preston's house on the river, guard him, but treat him well, and 
I will join you as soon as I have reported to the authorities 
at the capital." 

After these arrangements Major Corson proceeded to Rich- 
mond, and Lieutenant Saunders obeyed his instructions. 

To Leverett the journey seemed intolerable. Fever fired 
his brain. Like a river of flame the events of his life swept 
across his mind with an immeasurable speed; and as the 
fancy grew vivid, the scenes became intense. The faintest 
whisper was distinct in the darkness. All the power taken 
from the eye was concentrated in the ear, so that loud noises 
caused an involuntary shudder. When, at the close of the 
fourth day, the house of Calhoun Preston was reached, Colonel 
Dana Leverett felt that he might soon rave like a maniac. 
As he was carried up the stairs to his room, Virginia Preston 
was startled by a voice that seemed familiar. Her heart beat 
wildly, and she grasped a chair for support. Another mad- 
man's cry ! Her own name is shrieked. Yes ; her lover is 
indeed beneath her roof ! And she was forced to be his nurse ; 
the physician decided that her care alone could save the sick 
man's life. 

A long and doubtful struggle succeeded; but a sound 
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constitution, a wise physician, and an indefatigable nurse 
turned the scale. One evening the last rays of the sun were 
flooding the room with light. After a long slumber the eye 
of Leverett rested on a lovely face. Was an angel his watcher? 
During his gaze Reason resumed her throne. A low voice 
whispered, " Virginia ! " 

Miss Preston started. Her impulse was to fly ; but Dana 
Leverett threw his arms about his betrothed, and imprinted 
his love on her lips. Health soon came back to the cheek of 
the captive. He found his prison a paradise with his affianced 
for his guard. Our lovers forgot the moments as they flew, 
floating down the present regardless of the cataracts in the 
future. One spot was specially dear to them. Calhoun Pres- 
ton had expended his greatest artistic skill on a lake made by 
the expanded river, and which was now adorned with all the 
bloom and glory of a tropical luxuriance. A boat was one 
evening floating amid the lovely banks and islands. The 
young moon penciled her circle on the sky, and a solitary star 
shed its glow over the waves. Laying down his oars, Dana 
Leverett said : 

" Virginia, do you remember the evening after commence- 
ment, when we parted in the North ? " 

" How can you ask such a question, Dana ! " exclaimed 
Miss Preston, holding forth her finger. " See this diamond ! 
It was then you placed here our engagement-ring." 

" What schoolboys Lee and I were in our speeches ! " con- 
tinued Leverett, smiling. " We talked like idiots about war." 

" Oh that it were over ! " cried Virginia Preston, in tears. 
" You on one side and Lee on the other ! My father against 
your father ! Brothers, friends, relatives killing each other ! 
North and South in mortal struggle ! This load on my heart 
crushes me ! " 

" Yet there is light in the cloud," answered Leverett. " I tell 
you, woman mitigates the atrocities of war. Mothers, wives, 
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daughter, sisters, sweethearts humanize us men, and without 
their influence in camp we would become barbarians or de- 
mons." 

" I envy Mary," replied Virginia. " She is an angel to the 
suffering. Mrs. Errington, I have heard, is associated with 
her. What a beautiful example for the country ! " 

" You will be surprised to know that there is much that is 
softening in our rough life," said Dana. " A regiment is a 
military family. Peril makes us brothers. The colonel is a 
father to his soldiers; a good chaplain is a faithful friend. 
Letters and tokens bring home into the camp. Between 
enemies is frequent kindness. I have seen Northern and 
Southern pickets joking, bartering, and bantering like school- 
boys." 

" Oh, how interesting and surprising ! " exclaimed Virginia 
Preston. " I suppose you have stores of incidents illustrat- 
ing what you tell me." 

" Facts without number," answered Dana. " I once saw a 
lad of thirteen lying with an ugly wound in his breast. His 
fingers clasped his drumsticks, and he was moaning piteously. 
Confederate gray told where he belonged. Our men carried 
Tommy Minto to the surgeon tenderly, as if he had been in 
the arms of his mother*. One rough fighter became his nurse, 
closed his eyes when he died, and when the boy was buried 
there was not a dry eye in our regiment. Every day while 
we were in that camp flowers were placed on Tommy's 
grave." 

"This opens a new world to me," cried Miss Preston. 
" You have hung rainbows in the cloud of war." 

" I and three of my men," resumed the Colonel, " once 
entered a log-hut whose only tenant was a baby boy tied in 
a chair by his mother before she fled. The little fellow 
stretched out his hands to us and smiled. He brought back 
home to our boys. An old tough kissed the child, bore him 
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for miles to camp, and nursed him till the mother came and 
begged him away, and Ben Bates shed tears at the parting." 

" A new page to me in human nature," said Virginia Pres- 
ton. " I shall always love to think that from the rock of such 
hearts can be evoked some drops of tenderness. ,, 

" Our regimental pets would have amused you. We had 
a tent that was a small menagerie. One of our fellows took 
to flowers. The partings from favorites would make many a 
picture." 

" Tell me about the eagle in your regiment that I saw men- 
tioned in a Northern paper." 

" Young America ! " cried Dana. " During a battle we 
saw a gray eagle hovering above the smoke, confused by the 
roar of the guns. After circling above our heads, he perched 
on the top of a broken flag-staff, and was borne aloft through 
the fight by our standard-bearer. Young America is now the 
pride of our regiment, and when the war is over we expect to 
retire him on a pension for life." 

As Dana Leverett finished these words, he saw a man stalk- 
ing along the shoreT Major Corson had been long watching 
his Yankee prisoner at his cousin's side, and inferred from his 
actions that he was a hated rival. An enemy was in posses- 
sion of the treasure he most coveted ; and he himself had in- 
troduced this serpent into his paradise. We cannot wonder 
at the tempest in his breast. 



CHAPTER IX. 

st. mary's. 

AFTER the battle of Gettysburg Emilie Errington and 
jljL Mary Leverett had been called to a hospital near the 
scene of the conflict. Having passed an exhausting day, they 
sought relief in the evening air and sunshine. Engaged in 
conversation, they walked farther than they intended. Our 
ladies paused to contemplate an exquisite scene. Before them 
rose a circle of mountains, and in the midst the white walls 
orSt. Mary's gleamed in the sun. Every window toward his 
face flashed back beams of fire, until the edifice seemed in a 
blaze of splendors. 

Mrs. Errington and Miss Leverett stood long silent in their 
admiration. Then they felt drawn toward the house. Was 
the invisible spell from their own spirits? Or were they im- 
pelled by Him who breathes in the wind, moves in the wave, 
and guides all to fulfill His own everlasting plans? 

As they continued their walk, Mary Leverett said, somewhat 
abruptly, " I have found my mission." 

" Happy woman ! " answered her friend. " Each one of 
us was made for an end. That known life is explained when 
in our vocation its humblest duties become beautiful, as yon 
cheap windows are brightened into the image of the glory of 
the sun." 

" Your words come to me with power," cried Mary. " Do 
you remember when and where I first proposed our present 
work ? " 

67 i 
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" Both time and place distinctly. Heaven smiles on our 
plans." 

" Yet my motive was selfish," said Mary. " I merely sought 
heart-relief in charitable activity." 

" To others the blessing has been none the less. Your mis- 
sion, Mary, is to many, while mine is to one. My present 
work is a parenthesis in my life, whose full purpose must be 
read in the light of my vow to reclaim Mr. Errington." 

" You will succeed," answered Mary, with assurance. 

" Time tests all things," said Emilie Errington. " Like 
glittering cobwebs human fancies are swept away by rude 
blasts ; but what Heaven ordains, Heaven accomplishes." 

" About results I have no anxiety," replied Mary Leverett. 
" Father is already planning to take me with him to Rome, 
and we hope that General Preston will join us in the pontifical 
city." 

" There points my own way," resumed Emilie Errington. 
" Inevitably my husband will be drawn to see the Pope, and 
I have resolved to meet him in the citadel of the enemy." 

At these words the convent came fully in view. The great 
door stood open. It seemed an invitation to enter. By a 
common impulse Emilie Errington and Mary Leverett went 
along the walk, ascended the steps, and passed into the hall. 
Hearing no sounds, they supposed that, alarmed by battle, 
the inmates had fled. Our ladies therefore wandered from 
room to room with keen curiosity. Suddenly they were 
startled by voices in an adjoining apartment, and resolved to 
explain their intrusion. In response to a low knock they were 
bidden enter. 

When the door opened, what an unexpected spectacle ! 
Near a window on a couch was a gentleman with a hectic 
glow in his pale and sunken cheek. Kneeling by his side was 
an Irish priest, and behind his head a negro waving a fan. 
For a moment the ladies stood bewildered. A glance revealed 
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to Mary Leverett her own Lee. He smiled, and instantly 
she was beside his bed, and his feeble arm clasped her neck. 
We will not mar by words the tender and sacred scene. 

Days passed in a dream of love mingled with tears. In 
each heart grew an overwhelming desire for the seal of mar- 
riage on an affection glorified by death. North and South 
they felt would be drawn closer together by their union. In 
the light of eternity the ceremony was touching and sublime, 
and the marriage altar was sanctified to the republic. Under 
the circumstances, Father Pat felt authorized to perform the 
service, and his rich, sympathetic Irish voice detracted nothing 
from the tenderness and dignity of the scene. 

A few hours after the marriage the spirit of Lee Preston 
passed into paradise. He was borne by loving hands to a 
soldier's grave. In the mountain-rock his body yet sleeps. 
Mary w6uld never remove it from a place sacred by its as- 
sociations. On a hillock not far from the battlefield, beneath 
the shadows of a clump of maples, rises a graceful marble 
monument commemorative of Colonel Lee Preston. It is a 
last tribute of love to worth and courage. 

But where had been Paul Errington? We have missed him 
from the scene. He too was a priest ; why did not he solem- 
nize the marriage of his friends? From a window of St. Mary's 
he had seen the ladies when first approaching in the distance. 
Who are they? His gaze is fascinated. Is it an apparition? 
No. Paul Errington sees his wife. He shrank within himself. 
Attempting to fly, his limbs refused their office. By a strong 
effort he overcame his paralysis and staggered downstairs. 
Even as he ran from the house, nature was strong in the 
man. He longed to fly back and clasp his Emilie to his 
breast. But no ; between them is a dark and deep abyss he 
cannot pass. The miserable priest increased his speed, lest 
his heart might betray him into return. He retired to a de- 
serted cabin near the cemetery. Chained to the spot by his 
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love, he could withdraw no farther. In his chill and lone hut 
he remained to watch the interment. 

When the procession left the convent and made its sad way 
to the cemetery, and Paul Errington saw the coffin of Lee 
Preston, and heard the voice of Father Pat, and beheld the 
form of his Emilie, he was tempted to interrupt the solemnities 
of the grave. With difficulty he prevented himself from rush- 
ing to his wife. This tempest of his soul brought wrinkles to 
his cheek and gray to his hair. His solitude became insup- 
portable. Like a specter he returned to the deserted convent, 
and wandered for days through its solitary halls. Once as he 
gazed into a mirror he recoiled from himself. He saw the 
face of. an old man, and fled again from a place of ghostly 
gloom. 



CHAPTER X. 

A CONFERENCE. 

VIRGINIA PRESTON had informed her father by letter 
of the captivity and peril of Dana Leverett, and the 
young officer had written home on the same subject. In 
consequence of these communications the Judge and the 
General used every effort with their respective authorities to 
secure the release of the Colonel by exchange. So far their 
exertions had been defeated. While Major Corson's acts were 
repudiated, some invisible influence saved him from investiga- 
tion, and his grasp on his prisoner could not be relaxed. He 
was in the power of Corson, and the Richmond authorities 
hesitated to interfere. The situation of Dana was becoming 
increasingly dangerous. Judge Leverett and General Preston 
had secured from their respective governments the privilege 
of an interview, that they might consult about the best meas- 
ures to be pursued. 

After many delays and dangers the friends at last met. A 
favorable spot had been selected for their conference. As 
they stood together in the porch of the hotel, they had before 
them a view of wide extent and varied beauty. Blue mount- 
ains, in parallel ridges, bounded a fertile valley covered with 
fields, forests, and villages, and traversed by a broad and rapid 
river, which they beheld flashing through the lovely plain. 

The meeting of the gentlemen was most cordial. Indeed, 
the marriage of Lee and Mary under circumstances so affect- 
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ing, and the engagement of Dana and Virginia, cemented an 
ancient friendship founded on mutual esteem. Under such 
conditions political relations could not much limit personal re- 
gard and confidence. 

" Judge," exclaimed General Preston, " how happy I am to 
see you again ! You have been fighting me for three years, 
and yet I do not feel at all that you are my enemy. Nor do 
I see that war has much changed you. You may have one 
more' gray hair, and possibly an additional wrinkle. ,, 

" Time, without war, would be enough for that," answered 
the Judge. " I assure you that my pleasure equals your own. 
Glad I am to grasp your hand as of old ! Nor did I ever 
expect that we could be anything save friends. But excuse 
me if my anxiety presses me at once to the subject of our in- 
terview. Have you any good news from Dana? " 

" I am sorry to inform you that all my efforts in his favor 
have hitherto been baffled by my nephew," replied the Gen- 
eral. " Major Corson is universally condemned for the ex- 
ecution of Chaplain Gordon, and our authorities express every 
disposition to promote the interests of your son ; yet the fact 
remains that nothing has been done. The delay to me is 
as unpleasant as it is inexplicable. I presume Corson by his 
intense and uncompromising devotion to the South awakens 
a warmth of personal enthusiasm which we cold conservatives 
always fail to kindle." 

" Is your nephew still in Richmond ? " asked the Judge, 
anxiously. "I fear his departure more than his presence. 
In a remote district, away from the eyes of your authorities, 
and more than all from the restraints you impose, he will not 
scruple to do what he wishes. Dana has been told that Cor- 
son is furious with jealousy. When the opportunity comes, 
his passions will explode." 

" Virginia," said the General, " keeps me fully informed of 
the situation, and I would not conceal from you the peril ; but 
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I am anxious that you will not charge our government with 
any mean and malicious purpose of revenge." 

" I do not, my friend," answered Judge Leverett. " In all 
such cases our human passions and interests will interfere to 
defeat the most generous efforts. My object here is not to 
condemn your people, but to save my son. Besides, the re- 
lations of our families give you a personal interest in the issue 
almost equal to my own." 

" I cannot promise anything definite," replied the General, 
" in regard to an exchange of Dana, nor do I see an immediate 
prospect of release in any direction ; and yet I am quite sure 
of his final deliverance. My daughter, while realizing the 
danger, rises with the occasion, and always writes in a hopeful 
and confident spirit. I predict that if Joe Corson meditates 
violence, Dana and Virginia will defeat him in every attempt." 

" You express my own feeling," responded the Judge. " I 
thought it my duty to come here, especially as it gave me an 
opportunity to see you, and yet I cannot experience the anxi- 
ety the danger seems to demand ; and for this I can account 
only by supposing that when the exigency comes there will be 
some method of escape." 

"The stain of Dana's blood will never rest on the South," 
exclaimed the Judge, with a passionate earnestness. " Heaven 
will not permit it. My daughter and my honor are involved. 
I have every interest identical with your own. And I advise 
you that, having done all in our power, we commit the issue 
to the everlasting Father of the universe." 

"Agreed, my friend, agreed!" cried the Judge. "We will 
now dismiss the case to the jurisdiction of a tribunal higher 
than our own, and where there can never be a mistake, and 
therefore never a necessity for an appeal. Of course you 
have had all the particulars of the wonderful scene in the con- 
vent of St. Mary ? " 

" Yes," said the General. " Father Pat, an Irish priest, the 
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assistant of Mr. Errington, wrote me a most affecting and 
beautiful account of everything. His letter showed great re- 
finement and delicacy, which were even made more emphatic 
by his brogue and his eccentricities. Mary, too, gave me a 
most touching description of the sad scene. My glorious boy 
was a sacrifice to a lost cause ; and I, yes, I, his father, who 
guided his opinions and shaped his character, have no small 
responsibility for his martyrdom." 

" Have no regrets, my friend," answered the Judge. " You 
acted according to your views of duty. I am glad that Lee , 
and Mary were married ; and as my daughter took your son's 
name, so your daughter is to take my son's name, if Dana es- 
capes the perils of captivity and battle. This will be another 
bond between us. The houses of Preston and Leverett will 
be united for all time. Our alliance will draw together the 
North and the South. Marriage is the strongest bond between 
the sections, and the best security for the republic." 

" I here give you my hand," said the General, " and my 
promise that when the time comes I will employ my influence 
and energy in behalf of the cause of the Union. Of course I 
will first have to be honorably released from my present obli- 
gations. I need not conceal from you that, in my opinion, 
slavery is dead, secession a failure, and our scheme of South- 
ern empire a dream evanescent as the color of a cloud." 

" You know I will not abuse your confidence," replied the 
Judge. " The truth of the case is understood at Washington. 
Our government is resolved to push its advantages, and by 
a bold stroke close the war with all the speed possible. The 
belief is beginning to prevail that the greatest energy is the 
greatest mercy." 

"You, Judge, yes, you," resumed the General, "are re- 
sponsible for unsettling my views and taking the nerve from 
my movements. You made me an uneasy man by your argu- 
ments on the hotel piazza the day after commencement. I 
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could never answer to myself what you urged in regard to 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and California. However our 
doctrine of secession may apply to the original thirteen States, 
it cannot apply to property acquired through treaty and pur- 
chase by the national government, which must defend its flag 
over its own domain to the last cent of money and the last 
drop of blood. Without that territory our Southern empire 
is impossible, and that territory is impossible to our Southern 
empire. It was a dream of our pride and ambition. I am 
glad that slavery and secession are going down in the same 
grave together." 

" Your hand again," cried the Judge, with enthusiasm. " I 
expected this from your candid and generous mind. God 
bless you, my dear General! Such words prove that we are 
to be a united people. In the throes of war our nation has 
been born again. We will soon begin our new and true life. 
Let us join to prevent further effusion of blood." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed the General. " Events must 
have their course. The torrent will stop only when the waters 
are exhausted. However sad and terrible the waste of life, the 
struggle must be fought out to its natural conclusion. Such 
is the power of human passions and the madness of human 
folly." 

" Possibly not," said the Judge. " I have some influence 
at Washington, and you at Richmond. Let us exert our ut- 
most efforts for immediate peace." 

"Vain hope," replied the General. "Our interference 
would be misunderstood. Premature effort would impair our 
influence when the time comes to use it. No mortal power 
can arrest the forces in action until they have expended their 
violence. Our cause was lost from the beginning. Between 
the Fabian and Napoleonic policies we were always divided. 
One party advocated invasion and the other defense. War 
among ourselves blasted our hopes. Secession contained in 
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its principle the germ of its destruction. Unexpectedly your 
blockade has proved an anaconda-coil. Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg were staggering blows. Grant's successes in Tennessee 
will transfer him to the Potomac, and then the stars will soon 
float over Richmond." 

" I am sorry you think our immediate efforts for peace 
would not avail," said the Judge; "but I suppose you are 
right. There is a time for the soldier and a time for the civil- 
ian. But when Heaven's hour strikes, I know that you will 
be with me in every labor to promote the good of our common 
country." 

" With all my soul," exclaimed the General, with sparkling 
eye and beaming face. " I will be for the whole republic. 
When the war is over, my heart will be undivided. No star, 
I hope, will ever fall from the old flag. Until the shot which 
struck it from Sumter, I did not believe the North would fight ; 
but we have found your love for the republic stronger than 
even our passion for Southern empire. Your enthusiasm will 
end in victory." 

"Thank you more than ever," said the Judge. "Your 
words are bright with a glorious future for our country. Our 
blood and treasure have not been expended in vain. You 
are the type of thousands of noble Southern men whose chiv- 
alric courage and honor will shed luster over our nation. War 
has made us one people. United in ourselves, we will be an 
example to the world." 

" Perhaps I have expressed myself too freely," answered the 
General, with some embarrassment. " In the glow of my feel- 
ings I have anticipated the future, and forgotten that I yet 
owe allegiance to my own government. Only the sacred con- 
fidence of our long friendship could have extorted from me 
such views." 

Your honor is safe in my custody," interrupted the Judge. 

If need be, I would guard it with my hie. 91 
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" I have no cloud of doubt on that subject," returned the 
General. " But one test of my patriotism I am determined to 
avoid. Conquerors are not all just or generous, and there are 
some of your men in the field and in the cabinet who will not 
be disposed to lift the yoke from the South. She will not es- 
cape their voracious greed and vulgar tyranny. I must fly 
from the spectacle, lest I be forced again to draw the sword. 
Never can I endure the misery which I foresee to be inevi- 
table." 

" This, too, I understand," answered the Judge. " Fanati- 
cism, avarice, and ambition have not perished on our battle- 
fields. Never will I remain to behold Northern hyenas and 
vultures tearing the South with their claws and beaks, and 
gorging themselves under pretense of benevolence to the 
negro, whom they will beguile and plunder without mercy." 

" Judge," said the General, in tears, " this patriotic justice 
binds me to you and our country by a new tie. When the 
hour of horror comes on the South, the recollection of your 
noble candor will preserve me true to the republic." 

" Our hearts can never be separated," answered the Judge. 
" Nor will our union of opinions and interests be lost on our 
country." 

" I have another motive in my exile,!' replied General Pres- 
ton. "The secession of President Errington to the Roman 
Catholic Church made a profound impression on me. He 
was a man of culture and intellect, and had been educated an 
extreme Protestant. In England and America many eminent 
laymen and divines have followed in the same path. There 
must be a cause, and that cause I am resolved to find, and 
nowhere can I so well seek it as in Rome." 

"Here again we agree," answered Judge Leverett, "and 
we will unite our efforts. Are we all mistaken ? Is Roman- 
ism to rule our country ? And is it the Pope who is to shape 
the civilization of the world ? These are the questions of the 
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future, and we will investigate them together in the Eternal 
City." 

" Nothing will suit me better when the war is over," said 
General Preston, glowing with delight. " Fortunately, some 
judicious investments in England have relieved me of the 
poverty I feared. So all things are pointing us to Rome ! " 
I think I violate no confidence," replied Judge Leverett, 
in saying that my arrangements are already made to leave 
for Europe. After a service of forty years I have resigned 
my office, and a new law continues my salary. Our govern- 
ment has given me a sort of European commission to look 
after its interests, and I am appointed to reside in Rome. 
Mary wishes to study the charitable institutions of Catholicism, 
and is to accompany me and keep house. Mrs. Errington 
and Cecilia are also to be of our party. We have arranged 
to sail in about two weeks, and the United States ship ' Eagle ' 
has been detailed to convey us to Havre, whence we go by 
rail to Paris, and thence through Basle, Lucerne, Turin, and 
Florence to Rome." 

" Have a care, Judge," exclaimed the General. " I beseech 
you not to expose the ladies on the ocean to the perils of war. 
We are yet in arms. Our rovers are abroad. Your ' Eagle ' 
is a strong bird, but our ' Albatross ' has a brave heart and a 
wing of power." And he added, with his old laugh and gleam 
of humor, " If you venture on such a quixotic expedition, you 
may yet be my prisoner at Richmond." 

" I could not be in better hands," answered the Judge. 
"You can give me bread and water, and the ladies I will 
trust to your Southern gallantry. But catch your bird, Gen- 
eral, before you pluck him ! " 

" I'll on to Richmond and get ready for you," said the 
General, gayly. " I expect to see you towed into Norfolk 
Harbor, and marched to our capital, guarded by a file of Rebels 
under our Confederate flag. Then, besides the ' Eagle ' and 
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' Albatross ' we'll have another bird ; I'll be Elijah's raven, and 
bring to your jail, morning and evening, bread and meat and a 
sip of brandy." 

Thus, after all the tears and solemnities of their interview, 
the old men had their little joke at parting. 

How bright and beautiful the cheerfulness of an upright 
heart ! No sparkle in our dark world so brilliant as that from 
the intellect illuminated by a good conscience. Gayety in an 
honest soul is like the light of the sun through the cloud of a 
winter morning to tell us that Summer is not dead but sleepeth, 
and that soon the young maiden Spring will come, tripping 
and blushing, to proclaim that her green will yet be followed 
• by the gold of the harvest-glory. 

Judge Leverett and General Preston — such men are the true 
representatives of the North and the South. They are the 
strength of our nation, and save humanity from despair. 
Above sectional interest and political passions; superior to 
pride, vanity, and ambition ; capable of studying the future, 
not only in the present, but also in the past ; beholding thus 
their country in its relations to all history, and the whole 
world ; realizing that Christianity must be the light of civiliza- 
tion, and that the Bible is the sun of Christianity — such men 
are the examples of mankind. 



CHAPTER XL 

OCEAN BATTLE. 

ALL the arrangements were speedily made for the voyage 
Ji\ of the " Eagle." The ship was overhauled and repaired 
in the Brooklyn navy-yard. She took aboard an unusual 
supply of the best Cumberland coal, obtained a picked crew, 
and then steamed through Long Island Sound to Boston Har- 
bor, which she entered, cannon roaring and flags flying, amid 
a vast assemblage of spectators. 

Judge Leverett had to hasten the preparations of his family, 
in response to the energy of the government. The ladies 
were soon ready, the trunks sent on board, and everything 
was done to secure a safe, speedy, and pleasant passage. A 
special cabin having been fitted up for their comfort and 
protection, Mrs. Errington, Mary Preston, and Miss Cecilia 
found themselves surrounded with all that money, experience, 
and gallantry could provide in the midst of the strifes of war, 
and also with just that spice of danger which gave interest to 
the voyage. Captain Allen Morton, a nephew of the Judge, 
had been detailed to command by the Secretary of the Navy 
as a compliment to the age, character, and services of a noble 
and distinguished citizen. 

A cannon gave signal that in an hour the " Eagle " would 
weigh anchor and start on her voyage of peril. Soon the 
wharf was crowded with citizens and the harbor alive with 
boats. There was a general wish among all classes of the 
people to take the hand of the Judge and say farewell to the 
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brave ladies. Indeed, all Boston seemed rushing to the ship. 
It was an unusual spectacle. There could have been no more 
remarkable tribute to the popular estimate of the party leaving 
their country under such peculiar circumstances. The sea 
and the land resounded with cheers. When the last gun had 
thundered the signal of departure, the engines responded to 
the command of the captain, and the ship steamed toward the 
sea with all her sails set, and from every masthead her colors 
glittering in the sun, and flying in the breeze. 

When the vessel was out of sight of land, Judge Leverett 
began to feel uneasy at the risk he was incurring. The ex- 
cellent man could not banish from his mind the words and 
manner of his friend General Preston when he had heard the 
plan of the voyage of the ladies in the " Eagle." As the day 
was closing, the Judge paced the deck in profound meditation, 
and cast many keen and anxious glances around the horizon. 
Night found him walking alone beneath her stars, which in 
the concave of the sky and the mirror of the sea seemed spark- 
ling in a mockery of serenity. A stillness settled about the 
ship, disturbed only by the plash of the waves and the whirl 
of the screw as the monster, with its heart of fire, rushed 
through the waters. 

When this anxiety of the Judge was becoming intolerable, 
he discerned a form approaching through the gloom, and, dis- 
covering his nephew, made an effort to conceal his apprehen- 
sions. 

" Allen," he began, with apparent unconcern, " do you know 
that I once had a sea-fight before you were born, and am 
therefore your superior in service and rank ? " 

"I was aware, uncle," replied Captain Morton, "that an 
old lawyer like you must have had many land-fights with 
professional sharks ; but I never heard that you had encoun- 
tered any of us ocean animals in battle on our own element." 

" Yes, Allen, it's true," said the Judge. " I have really been 
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in an engagement and won my laurels. I must tell you the 
story, so that if you get into trouble you may take advantage 
of my superior experience." 

"Now I understand, uncle," answered Captain Morton, 
"why you have been walking the deck alone for so many 
hours, with your hands across your breast and your eyes rov- 
ing round the sea. You are looking for the chance of fresh 
laurels ; or, having smelt gunpowder once, possibly you don't 
wish its scent a second time." 

" I protest against that inference," replied the Judge, with 
amusing earnestness. " You know me better. The Leveretts 
were never cowards. Our Revolution and the War of '12 
proved that. And yet I grant that just now I do feel nerv- 
ously anxious." 

" Just what I told you," answered the Captain. " But first 
give me an account of your battle, and then the reason of your 
present obvious alarm. Perhaps I can relieve your fears, and 
secure you a comfortable night's rest." 

Without noticing the quizzical insinuations of his jovial 
nephew, Judge Leverett began his story : 

" In the year 181 o I graduated at Harvard, when I was just 
sixteen. My strength was exhausted by premature growth and 
study, and my father determined to give me an experience of two 
years with his brother, who commanded a large schooner on 
the Lakes. I took my place before the mast, and learned all 
the duties of a common sailor. In three months I knew every 
rope, could tie every knot, and discharge every duty of my 
position. At the end of the year I was made second mate, 
and had become a strong and well-developed man. We had 
two old twelve-pounders aboard and a mortar, and with these 
it was my delight to practice. Just after my term had expired, 
and when I was about to return home, war was declared, and 
a small British cruiser undertook our capture on Lake Ontario. 
There was a good breeze, so we set sail, and were fast distanc- 
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ing our enemy, when the wind lulled, and we were in his 
power. We ran out a hawser attached to our largest boat, and 
rowed for it, with every chance in our favor, until, as we be- 
came fatigued, it was seen that superior numbers were giving 
them the advantage with the oars. My uncle with his trumpet 
ordered us to pull for the ship. This we did. He then com- 
manded me to take charge of the guns. I loaded the twelve- 
pounders and the mortar, and we prepared for battle. The 
Britisher fired a shot across our bows, and made signal that 
we should surrender. Of this our captain took no notice, but 
told me to be ready when he gave command. Our men were 
ordered to conceal themselves, and our enemy, seeing no signs 
of resistance, sailed up close to our schooner. Just at the 
critical moment J was commanded to open fire. I sighted the 
guns, and touched the matches in quick succession. The 
shell from the mortar crushed into the magazine of the British 
ship, and there was a terrific explosion. It really seemed as 
if the bottom were knocked out of the lake, and we would all 
sink together in an abyss of waters. When the sounds ceased 
and the smoke cleared, no vestige of our enemy was visible 
except a few planks and the masts, which had been hurled 
into the air and scattered over the lake by the violence of the 
explosion, at this moment ringing in my ears. Not a man 
was saved, and we were delivered." 

" Bravo, uncle, bravo ! " cried Captain Morton. " You 
have missed your element. Had you stuck to the water, you 
would have been a commodore and in command of your 
nephew. If attacked, I hope that we will come off with such 
flying colors. A veteran like you cannot be alarmed by any 
prospect of battle; and yet ever since you came aboard I 
have noticed your uneasy face and anxious glances." 

" I must unburden myself, nephew," answered the Judge. 
" Indeed, I can endure my suspense no longer. You remem- 
ber that I had an interview with General Preston in Virginia. 
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I told my friend of my expected voyage, and he earnestly en- 
treated me not to take the ladies, and afterward joked about 
receiving us as prisoners at Richmond. The hint I perfectly 
well understood; but my Yankee pride was touched, and, 
having resolved on the voyage, I would not change my ar- 
rangements. Of course I said nothing to Mrs. Errington and 
Mary. I simply took the responsibility, and since I came on 
board and have had opportunities for reflection, I have indulged 
many regrets at a rashness which imperils those I so dearly love. 
Indeed, such pride in an old man like me seems ridiculous — 
a species of senile weakness, if not a blind fatality. I have 
never during my long life suffered such keen and inexpressible 
anguish." 

" Uncle, I will not conceal from you our liability to attack," 
replied Captain Morton, gravely. " I have had some hints 
and many suspicions that the ' Albatross ' aspired to the glory 
of a victory. Captain Randolph boasted at a ball that he 
would soon wear ' Eagle's ' feathers in his cap. What you 
have said confirms my own inferences. The Confederates 
have in some way heard of our plans, and have doubtless re- 
solved on pursuit and battle. . Nothing now remains but to 
fight it out ; regrets and reproaches are useless. I shall begin 
to get my ship ready." 

" Had we better tell the ladies ? " inquired Judge Leverett, 
nervously. 

" By all means," replied the Captain, promptly. " It would 
not do to join battle without a warning to them. The shock 
would be too great. But Yankee women never wanted cour- 
age. I predict that not an old tar on the ' Eagle ' will show 
more pluck." 

" You must tell them, nephew," answered the Judge, " and 
until all is over you had better say nothing about Preston's 
hint and banter, and my own unpardonable recklessness." 

" I will open the subject in the best way I can," said Cap- 
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tain Morton. " There is no doubt of the result. You needn't 
fear General Preston will give you a cell in Libby, and feed 
you on Confederate dainties. We have every advantage ex- 
cept speed. No ship could be in better trim. The ' Eagle ' 
will send the ' Albatross ' down where she'll never more swim 
or fly or swagger, or I am not your sister's son, Allen Morton. 
Pocket your fears, uncle." 

" One favor I must ask," interposed the Judge. " I must 
make atonement for my folly by taking part in the risk. Swing 
a hammock on the yard-arm of the mizzenmast, and let me 
climb there to watch the enemy and give the signal to fire. 
Take her on the top of the wave, nephew. Riddle her hull ; 
one ball through her bottom is worth a dozen in her sails. 
Let the Atlantic into her hold. That was our policy in the 
War of '12. It's common sense. And our plan was justified 
by a long series of as brilliant victories as were ever won on 
the ocean." 

This eccentric request made, Captain Morton paused before 
replying. He stood for some minutes in deep reflection, con- 
sidering the experience of his uncle as a sailor, his excellent 
judgment, and invincible courage ; but at last determined to 
defer an answer until he could see his way more clearly. 

Judge Leverett could not sleep. He tossed uneasily amid 
bitter reproaches for his own folly. The tread of men above 
his head, the roll of cannon across the ship, the commands of 
officers, and all the preparations of battle increased his agony. 
After a night of regrets and dreams, he arose early, obtained 
a telescope, and walked the deck, often stopping to discern 
any sign of the approaching ship. 

After breakfast Captain Morton explained to Mrs. Errington 
and Mary Preston the cause of the unusual bustle during the 
night, and requested the former to prepare her daughter for 
the coming danger. At first the ladies exhibited a shrinking 
from the unusual and unexpected peril, but in an instant the 
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cloud passed, and they were never afterward disturbed by a 
fear. When Cecilia had been informed by her mother, they 
all withdrew to their state-room and knelt in prayer. Mrs. 
Errington led their devotions in the low, sweet tones of 
womanly love and trust, and they rose from their knees with 
an illimitable faith that the God of battles would be their 
shield and their deliverer. 

As Judge Leverett stood with the telescope to his eye, 
Captain Morton approached and inquired, " Well, uncle, do 
you see the wings of the ' Albatross ' ? No bird has such 
wide and strong pinions. Made for flight, you see. But per- 
haps you are just now more anxious about beaks and claws 
than wings." 

" Nonsense, nephew," answered the Judge. " You know 
that I have no alarm for myself ; but I would be a block if 
I did not feel keenly for those my own vanity and recklessness 
have exposed to such risks. I am mortified that Preston's 
banter could have more influence over me than care for those 
who have every claim on me for affection and protection. A 
gray head seldom commits such folly." 

" Uncle, I beg you, say nothing more in that strain," re- 
plied Captain Morton, " or I will not give you the honor of 
the mizzenmast." 

"You shall hear no more on the subject," answered the 
Judge, " until the battle is over. You are not now my neph- 
ew, but my commanding officer. Give me any post on your 
ship, and I will do my duty." 

As these words were uttered Captain Morton took the glass 
and swept the sea in the direction of the stern of the vessel. 
After some minutes he paused in anxious gaze. The sun 
was just lifting himself above the ocean, and flinging far 
his splendors in a long track of morning brilliance on the 



waves. 



There ! " said Captain Morton, " I see the smoke of the 
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' Albatross.' You will not miss your hammock on the mizzen- 
mast, uncle, nor a place in the naval annals of your country." 

The Judge received the telescope from the Captain, and 
pointed it toward the west. A faint curl of smoke was just 
visible on the clear sky. Soon, above an indistinct object, a 
black column was moving over the sea. A steamship is rec- 
ognized which seems flying on the waves, and before noon 
she is known to be the " Albatross." The " Eagle " was now 
slowed, that the enemy might be permitted to approach and 
the battle ended before night. 

" Judge," said Captain Morton, " my first officer is down 
with a fever, and my second with a wound ; and my place 
must be on the deck. What you meant as a joke has become 
earnest. I order you aloft." 

" I obey, Captain Morton," replied the Judge. " Make 
ready, and I mount the ropes." 

" We will reserve our fire," answered Morton, " until we get 
her broadside and on the crest of the wave. She shall then 
have all our guns. However long, wait until you get her in 
the right place ; then say with your trumpet, ' Ready,' and I 
will give command, ' Fire ! ' " 

Three sailors were sent aloft, who swung hammocks around 
the mizzenmast on the top of the first yard-arm. When all 
was prepared, Judge Leverett climbed the ropes amid the cheers 
of the men, who were astonished at the nautical style of the 
ascent. One sailor was ordered up to him with a trumpet, 
and a second with a telescope. Renewed huzzas greeted the 
venerable sentinel on his lofty and perilous seat of honor, and 
his brave face and white locks inspired new courage in the 
sailors, to whom he seemed as an angel of victory. 

All was in readiness on the decks of the " Eagle " before 
the " Albatross " came fully into view. The hint of General 
Preston to Judge Leverett had been invaluable to Captain 
Morton. 
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Now began some of the most remarkable maneuvers ever 
practiced in naval warfare. Each of the vessels sought the 
advantage of position, and to obtain this they circled around 
like prize-fighters in the ring, who, with closed fists, move 
about looking where to plant the first blow. It was a sublime 
spectacle. Or perhaps we might compare the two war-ships 
to a pair of gyrating condors making battle in the lofty ocean 
of the air. Around and around and around they steamed in 
their circlings, blackening the sky with their smoke, and agita- 
ting the sea with their whirling screws and dashing prows. The 
" Albatross," impatient for the strife and confident of victory, 
began to open fire. Her balls, plunging into the water, at first 
fell short without effect ; but when she got her range, she re- 
peatedly struck the decks of the " Eagle," killing several men, 
and bringing down the aftermast with a fearful crash, so that 
the Federal vessel seemed a hopeless wreck. The spectacle 
of her ruin evoked thundering cheers from the enemy, who 
were thus tempted to renew their fire. No sound was heard 
on the "Eagle." She performed her circles in a strange 
silence. Her men were as far as possible concealed. Judge 
Leverett was again and again tempted to give command. 
Amid the noise of balls and the crash of the mast he was un- 
moved. His face was as calm as if he had been on the bench 
in the peaceful precincts of his courtroom. Everything was 
made clear on the decks of the " Eagle." Nearly two hours 
had elapsed since the battle began, and the advantages seemed 
against her. On her decks she had many killed, and in her 
cockpit were several wounded. At last the critical moment 
came. The trumpet of the Judge rang out, ' Ready ! ' and 
the trumpet of the Captain answered, l Fire ! ' Every gun 
and mortar was in a blaze. The ship shook, and the very sky 
seemed ready to fall, amid the roars of rival thunders. Many 
balls crashed through the hull of the " Albatross " and swept 
her decks, while the bursting shells exploded a magazine and 
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set her in flames, which flashed above the sea, and were per- 
ceived to be inextinguishable. She hauled down her colors, 
and her men were taken off in boats, while the cheers of the 
" Eagle " rose above the waves, and sent to the clouds the re- 
ports of her victory. 

As Judge Leverett climbed down the ropes and reached the 
decks, the enthusiasm burst forth with renewed power. He 
and Captain Morton shook hands, and the " Eagle " was in a 
transport of triumph, interrupted only by the cries of the 
wounded and the dying, and the necessity of alleviating their 
sufferings. 

As night came down from the sky over the sea, the " Alba- 
tross" blazed a spectacle of fire. Her tall masts rose high 
above the flames. For miles a red glare was on the ocean, and 
the heavens were veiled with smoke, through whose rifts the 
moon and stars were now and then seen dimly. The sublimity 
of the scene attained its height in the explosion of the grand 
magazine. After a report like many thunders, darkness suc- 
ceeded the brilliance, the ocean was strewn with burning tim- 
bers, and the shattered " Albatross " was already far down in 
the dark depths of the Atlantic. 

The " Eagle " spent the night in picking up the survivors of 
her rival, and attending to the wounded of both ships. Here 
the ladies rendered invaluable service. During the battle they 
had been preserved in perfect tranquillity, and had received 
with deep but quiet joy the news of the victory communicated 
by Judge Leverett and Captain Morton. By a common in- 
stinct all knelt in silence and sent as incense their thanks to 
the Father of earth and heaven. 

But amid the groans of the suffering and the shouts of vic- 
tory, there was an agony which did not meet the vulgar eye. 

Paul Errington and Father Pat had been ordered from the 
army to the navy, and detailed to the " Albatross," commanded 
by Captain Randolph, a dear friend of Lee Preston. After 
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the ship was seen to be in hopeless flames, the priests were 
placed together in a boat with their commanding officer. About 
midnight they had been received on the " Eagle." 

As Paul Errington walked along the deck of the conquer- 
ing ship, in the glare of the torches he saw his wife bending 
over a dying sailor. She seemed to him an angel in an act 
of mercy. He paused in a tempest of emotion. An impulse 
almost irresistible rose to press his Emilie to his breast. The 
love in him was an inextinguishable fire. His wife now 
kindled in his heart a wilder blaze than that which wrapped 
the " Albatross " as she sat flaming on the ocean. 

Undiscovered amid the excitements of the scene, the mis- 
erable man stumbled over the deck and staggered down the 
stairway, and requested to be assigned a state-room. He re- 
tired to restless tossings and to frightful dreams. The vision 
of the burning ship rose before his mind, and seemed a fit 
emblem of his blasted life. 

After a wretched night Paul. Errington heard voices in the 
adjoining state-room which he thought he recognized. Can it 
be ? He listens. Drops of agony start from his brow. As 
he writhes in his berth it appears as if his soul were separating 
from his body. He knows those familiar tones. A thin board 
divides him from his wife and daughter. He is lying side by 
side with her he loves dearer than life. Hark ! again he hears 
her voice ! His Emilie speaks to his Cecilia ! Heart beats 
near heart, and bosom throbs to bosom, and yet that partition 
is impassable now as the width of a universe ! 



CHAPTER XIL 

IMPRISONMENT. 

IT cannot be wondered that Major Corson was displeased 
at the success of the rival he had himself introduced into 
his uncle's family. Everything had occurred to excite his re- 
sentful anger. But when he became sufficiently calm for re- 
flection, he had to determine his course of action. He was a 
man to be deterred by neither his fears nor his conscience. 
Whatever the risk, he will separate Dana Leverett and Virginia 
Preston, and place between them an impassable barrier. 

During a wakeful night the plans of the Major were ma- 
tured, and in the morning he was ready for their execution. 
After breakfast he sent a soldier to Colonel Leverett's room, 
a#d ordered his prisoner to prepare a change of clothing and 
be ready to march in an hour, and not to leave his apartment 
or permit any one to enter. This was to prevent any lovers' 
partings. 

At the expiration of the designated time, the eyes of Lever- 
ett were bandaged, he was led downstairs, mounted on a horse, 
and, under a guard of six soldiers commanded by Corson, 
began his journey. He passed three days in darkness and 
silence, with no conception of his direction or his destination. 
After a journey of more than a hundred miles the party reached 
a house, and when dismounted, Leverett was led up several 
flights of stairs to a small square room with a window on each 
side. He was provided with a substantial supper and a com- 

9i 
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fortable bed, and fatigue soon sank him into a long and deep 
slumber. 

When morning came the prisoner was enabled to study the 
situation. He found himself in a high brick tower, entered from 
the floor by a thick oak trap-door strongly barred and locked. 
Below him was a mass of low, irregular buildings, partly brick 
and partly frame, surrounded by wide piazzas, and in a state 
of ruinous decay. As he gazed successively out of the windows 
on the four sides of his prison, he saw fences down, palings 
broken, gates missing or hanging on one hinge, the garden 
overgrown, the lawn unsightly with weeds, and stretching out 
on all sides in illimitable prospect cotton-fields perishing from 
neglect. 

Dawn was advancing as Colonel Leverett made these ob- 
servations. He was startled by the loud but not unmusical 
sound of a conch-horn, whose winding notes brought swarm- 
ing together negroes of every size, hue, sex, shape, value, and 
variety, carrying their tools, and ready for march to their daily 
labor. He now at a glance comprehended his situation. A 
soldier on each side of the square tower, patroling with loaded 
musket, and through the Mindless and shutterless windows 
controlling all his movements, converted his impression into a 
conviction. 

Yes ; Colonel Dana Leverett was a prisoner on the ances- 
tral plantation of Major Joe Corson, guarded in the tower of 
the old mansion, liable to be shot if he attempted to escape, 
far from his friends, in a distant and desolate region of an 
enemy's country, and in the power of a man of terrible pas- 
sions, who had every motive and every desire to destroy a 
rival possessing the heart of a cousin considered the pride and 
beauty of her State, and, indeed, of the South. 

Leverett, too, was seen in the light of a Yankee invader 
polluting sacred soil and intent on freeing slaves that they 
might murder their masters. It was impossible to concentrate 
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on any man fiercer fires of hate and vengeance ; nor could any 
situation appear more hopeless. Yet Leverett stood with 
folded arms at the windows, surveying the scene, and studying 
his chances with the eye and heart of a soldier ready to do all 
and to dare all and suffer all in an effort to escape. 

The first impulse of Virginia Preston had been to intercede 
with her cousin for the liberty of her lover, or at least try to 
save his life and mitigate the rigors of his imprisonment; 
but her nature rebelled against importunity as a debasement. 
Indeed, she found it impossible to speak on the subject. Her 
indignation overcame all other feelings as she heard the prep- 
arations for departure, and saw the man of her heart brought 
down a captive, his eyes bandaged, his hands tied, led by 
negroes, and by them placed ignobly on a horse whose bridle 
was held by one of the soldiers, so that during the journey the 
prisoner would be in darkness and wholly at the mercy of his 
vengeful and unscrupulous captor. Few spectacles could in- 
flict more humiliation and agony on a proud girl's heart. 

When the indignation of Miss Preston was expended, grief 
and alarm succeeded. As the wretched cavalcade vanished 
in the distance, and the form of her lover was lost to her gaze, 
the sense of his peril and disgrace and her own solitary help- 
lessness sank her in her chair, where she seemed almost para- 
lyzed. A flow of tears relieved her spirit. The storm passed. 
Her courage rose. A great calm came. Light began to fringe 
her cloud. She arose from her chair, stood long in deep re- 
flection, fell on her knees, and found the strength of Heaven, 

Yet for days her way was darkness. She could not ascer- 
tain where Leverett was. Not a white man was near. Old 
Caesar was one of those respectable persons, tried, faithful, and 
invaluable in the ordinary courses of life, but bewildered and 
helpless when the dikes are down-and the torrent is loose and 
the land is threatened with the perils of an overthrow, and 
only bold plans and desperate energy can save from destruction. 
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After long waiting there was not a ray of light in any direc- 
tion. Indeed, each successive day only added to the thick- 
ness of the midnight gloom. 

In the lowest depth of her darkness and distress, it flashed 
upon Virginia Preston that Jimpo was absent. Her mind 
began to struggle toward the recall of something which was 
dim and confused in her memory. Slowly she recovered 
what she wished to restore. She now recollected that in the 
anguish caused by her lover's situation, Jimpo had come to 
her with some unusual request, and that she had given the lad 
some indefinite leave of absence, and the privilege of a horse. 
Long and painfully she revolved the subject. All remained in 
haze. Reflection appeared rather to increase the confusion. 

In her bewilderment Miss Preston seized her bell and rang 
it violently. Old Caesar appeared on the scene. The faithful 
fellow reflected the anguish of his mistress, and stood before 
her with every appearance of a distressed and affectionate 
loyalty. 

" Caesar," began Miss Preston, " where is Jimpo ? I have 
a faint recollection of having given him a leave of absence, 
with the privilege of a horse ; but I try in vain to recall any- 
thing distinctly. Tell me what you know." 

"I'se sad, missus," replied the poor fellow; "I'se berry, 
berry sad, 'count ob you, ob de Cunnel, ob Jimp, and ob my- 
self. All looks black as de night for Caesa, and not a star 
shinin\" 

" Now, Caesar," answered Miss Preston, " we will forget all 
our other troubles, and think only of Jimp. The first ques- 
tion is about him ; where has he gone ? " 

" I'se 'spects, missus," said Caesar, with a most doleful look 
and shake of his bald head, " I'se 'spects, but I'se not 'xac'ly 
knowse." 

" Well, what do you suspect ? " inquired Miss Preston. " It is 
necessary for me to be informed of everything in your mind." 
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" It's hard, missus, to speak bad ob my boy," replied Caesar, 
more lugubrious than ever in tone and manner; "but I'se 
'solved to tell you what I 'spect. I'se been try in' ebery day, 
but Caesa couldn't — he couldn't ! " And the old man burst 
forth into tears of bitter grief that stopped his words. 

" We must know the worst," resumed Miss Preston, more 
anxious and distressed than ever. " It is absolutely necessary 
for me to be acquainted with everything, however painful and 
discouraging." 

" I'se 'spect, missus," answered Caesar, with a powerful 
effort, "I'se berry much 'spect Jimp stole de hoss, and dat 
he'se run 'way to Massa Lincun. He must be marchin' now 
wid Gen'l Shuman to de sea. I'se didn't tink he'se leab you, 
missus, and leab me, and take de mar' you lubbed so — no, I'se 
didn't ! " 

Miss Preston remained long in silent thought. Light began 

to beam over her mind. Soon the whole scene with Jimpo 

* 

flashed vividly into her memory. 

" Now," she cried, " all comes back to me ! I recollect 
perfectly. Just as they were leading away Colonel Leverett, 
Jimpo came to me at this window and asked for leave of 
absence with Beauty for a few days ; and in my sorrow and 
confusion, scarce knowing what I did, I remember that I gave 
him the permission he requested." 

Caesar was transformed. Night was changed to day. His 
black face became radiant, and he clapped his hands in an 
ecstasy of joy. 

"I'se see'se it all," he exclaimed. "My Jimp, he'se no 
traita, no deserta, no hoss-thieb, no runway nigga ! Jimp's 
all right. He'se smart coon, missus. Caesa see'se it all clar' 
as de light ob hebben. Long head unda dat young nigga's 
wool ! Too smart for Maja Joe ! He'se bring us out ob de 
mire and de night ! Jimp, he'se got de leab and took de mar' 
to folia de Maja and de Cunnel, and he'se comin' back to tell 
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us whar dey am. Dat nigga's nimble as de monkey, and 
bright as de beam ob de mornin* sun." 

" I hope it will be so ! " exclaimed Miss Preston. " Heaven 
grant that it may be so ! " she repeated, passionately. " And 
I believe it will be so ! " she added, hopefully. " Yes, yes ; 
I see it is so ! " she said, as she arose from her chair and stood 
before the window. 

A strange spectacle met her eye. 

About a quarter of a mile from the house Jimpo was seen 
on Beauty. But in no particular place ! He was all over 
her, and under her, and about her! Now he was standing on 
the saddle, now dancing on her rump, now with his face to 
her mane and now to her tail, hanging on her neck, clinging 
on her side, swinging under her belly, turning and twisting and 
leaping in all conceivable antic shapes, and always exhibiting 
a spirit of joy and victory. 

When Jimp reached the gate he took off the bridle and 
saddle, gave Beauty a slight blow, end sent her like lightning 
through the gate into the open field, where she ran, kicked, 
rolled, neighed, and snorted, in an exhilaration of happiness 
and liberty, which seemed inspired by the spirit of her impish 
rider. 

The negro now threw the saddle over his back, and as he 
stooped under the weight, his projecting wool; his white teeth, 
his grinning mouth, his rolling eyes, and laughing face made 
him irresistible. Strange transition of feeling ! Virginia 
Preston burst into laughter.^ Light followed darkness ; smiles 
succeeded tears ; midnight was over, and morning had dawned. 
A young negro's frolic effected such a change in a bosom 
oppressed with all the awful solemnities of life and of death. 

Jimpo might be, in his way, a monkey, but he was also a 
genius. He was a descendant of kings in that central region 
of Africa, which, encircled by pestilential marshes, itself 
breathes health, and is a home of vegetation splendid in color 
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and luxuriance, and of birds unrivaled in varied and brilliant 
plumage, and of beasts regal in size, strength, and majesty, 
and amid whose lakes and mountains is to be the glory of a 
new civilization when " Ethiopia stretches out her hands unto 
God," and becomes radiant in the light of the glory of the 
kingdom of His Son. 

Miss Preston dispatched Caesar to bring Jimpo at once into 
her presence, and the lad soon appeared with his father, ex- 
hibiting a gravity in amusing contrast with his exuberance a 
few minutes before. His mouth was drawn up and his brows 
down, his hands were folded, and his face that of a colored 
parson just ascending the pulpit for a discharge of his African 
eloquence. 

" Why, Jimpo, where on earth have you been ? " asked 
Miss Preston. " You must Joiow how anxious we have been 
about you. Why did you go away and take Beauty ? " 

" 'Cause missus gabe me leab to take de mar', and be 'way 
week," replied Jimpo, with a most innocent look. 

" But you must have seen at the time that I was alarmed, 
and scarcely knew what I was saying. You seem to have 
taken advantage of my confusion of mind to obtain your 
wishes." 

" I'se only know missus told me to take de mar', and go 
'way week. I'se to't she means what she say." 

" But what have you been doing, Jimpo ? Where did you 
go ? What have you seen ? What do you know ? I will 
blame you no more if you will tell me everything." 

" I'se was tinkin' missus 'ud likes to know whar Cunnel Leb- 
rett was gwine, and I'se jist went to please her." 

The rascal ! He knew just how to put his case. Miss 
Virginia Preston blushed as Jimpo's arrow hit the mark. 

" Yes, yes," she answered. " Do not stop again. Tell me 
all you know of the subject." 

" Well, missus, I'se follers 'em 'way off whar'se dey couldn't 
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see. I'se sees dar hoss-tracks, and stays nights in de woods ; 
and on de tird day dey'se comes to a big house, and dat I'se 
knows wa' Maja Joe's, and dey'se stop, and takes Cunnel Leb- 
rett off ob his hoss, and dey'se unties de ban'ages, and leads 
him into de house, and den to a room in de brick towa, and 
dey'se shuts and bolts and bars de doa, and he'se a pris'ner 
dar, till de Maja knows what he'll do. In de night I'se crawls 
to one ob de men what hates de Maja, and he'se tells me de 
Maja will hang de Cunnel, or shoot him, or p'isin him, or stab 
him, he dunna which, but dat de Cunnel will be killed sua. 
He'se caged bird till de time come to wring off his head and 
trow him to de dogs. Dis what de soja say ! " 

Caesar stood gazing with wonder on his son. To him the 
adventure was impossible, and his admiration knew no bounds. 
At last his affectionate pride burst forth into words : 

" Missus, I'se told you befoa dar be one long head unda dat 
short wool. Dat young nigga's learn heap up Norf ! He'se 
seed dar Yankee tricks ! Souf slow coach to dem fast fellas ! 
Jimp's reg'lar Yank ! Tink ob him follerin' Maja Joe and 
his sojas tree days, and cheatin' all ob dem, and gittin' 'way 
to tell you, missus ! Tink ob it ! Tink ob it ! Caesa's 
proud ob de bright comprenshun ob de soul ob his posterity ! 
Dis am big day for Cassa ! " 

The old man hugged and kissed his boy in the excess of his 
parental pride and joy. Jimpo received the exuberant pa- 
rental caresses with a most decorous stoical gravity. 

But all this was unnoticed by Miss Preston. She saw only 
the abyss gaping beneath her lover. He is a victim, far away, 
in a lonely region, and in the grasp of an unscrupulous enemy. 
Near him seems inevitable death. Her imagination drew 
vivid pictures of blood, pain, and horror. She wrung her 
hands in agony, and grew pale in her despair. 

AVhen the violence of her feelings had subsided, Jimpo 
came near his mistress, and said, in a soft, persuasive, tone : 
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" Missus, I'se sees way out ! Sumfun unda dis wool keeps 
tellin' me dat de Cunnel can be sabed from de Maja, sua as de 
rat eats de coan, as de hawk eats de lark, as de aFgatur eats 
de calf when he'se cotch him in his jaws. Way out, missus! 
I'se sees de way, clar as de moon and de sun togedder." 

These words aroused Miss Preston. Strange as it may 
appear, the calm and confident tones of the black boy inspired 
hope and recalled courage, and she again felt within her the 
invincible power that can dare and do and conquer. 

The electric spark of faith kindles in us its flame irrespective 
of the color of the bosom from which it may leap forth. 

"And what is your plan, Jimpo ? " inquired Miss Preston. 
" I confess that I have no light in any direction." 

" Do missus 'member de Choctaw Injun was here de summa 
'fore de last ? He'se gib me bow and arras, and he'se teach 
me how to shoot 'em, and dey'll bring's up out ob dis hole into 
de clar light, sua." 

" But, Jimpo, I see no possible connection between the bow 
and arrows and the escape of Colonel Leverett. Tell me 
your whole plan fully, so that I can decide." 

" Fust git ober some ob de sojas to help us," said Jimpo, 
with the look and tone of a profound statesman. " Gib two- 
dolla piece to de six, makin' twelve dollas. I'se buys de lot. 
Den missus writes note to Cunnel, and tell him how to git 
'way, and I'se tie dat note to an arra, and shoots de arra into 
de winda-frame, and Cunnel he hears de arra whizz, and takes 
off de note all right. Den, missus, dar's a big stack ob hay 
near Maja Joe's house. I'se take crackas, and ties dem to 
annuda arra, and shoots dem into de hay, and dey'se go fizz 
and 'splode, and set fire to de hay. It burn splendid, miss- 
us," and the whites of Jimpo's eyes rolled with delight, as if 
if he saw the spectacle. 

" Yes," he added, after a moment's pause. " It set de night 
in blaze. De sojas run to put out de fire, and Maja Joe he 
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run hisself. I'se 'range dat de sojas leab de doa open, and de 
Gunnel he'se come down, and put on de Maja's cloak hangin' 
in de hall, and he'se come out in de woods, and we'll have tree 
hosses, and de Cunnel and Caesa and Jimpo dey'se ride to 
Massa Shuman, all right, sua, sartin." 

" And you'll never come back," cried Miss Preston, with 
aroused suspicions. " You want to be free, and leave me, 
and have the horses. When you get to General Sherman's 
army that will be the last of you." 

" Missus," interposed Caesar, with a sense of wounded honor, 
" doesn't tink dat ob us ! Nebber ! Caesa steal de mar' and 
run 'way Norf ! Nebber, missus ! And Jimp, he's right in 
de heart, if he wild in de wool. We'se come back, missus, sua 
as de birds to dar nests, de squir'ls to dar holes, or de spring 
after de winta. Caesa say so, missus ! " he concluded, with as 
much dignity as his imperial namesake could have shown in 
the senate-house when vindicating his dictatorship from as- 
persion. 

Virginia Preston was deeply grieved that she had reflected 
on the honor of her faithful black servants, and answered with 
affectionate confidence. 

" I spoke hastily, and am sincerely sorry for my rash words. 
Never will I doubt your fidelity. Indeed, I would trust you 
with all I have on earth. But Jimpo's plan involves life and 
death. Leave me alone for an hour, and I will tell you my 
decision." 

The father and son withdrew, and Virginia Preston was 
alone. She spent the hour in thought and prayer to Him 
who has promised in every circumstance of our lives His 
strength and wisdom. Heaven shed light upon her mind. A 
test occurred to her, which she resolved" to apply before she 
adopted the strange plan suggested by the young negro. She 
sent for Caesar, and said to him : 
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" Go and tell Jimpo to bring his bow and arrows to the 
front gate of the lawn, and I will be there in a few minutes." 

While Caesar was executing her command, Virginia Preston 
took from her workbag a scarlet pincushion, oval in shape, 
and about the size of a lemon, and proceeded to the appointed 
place, where she found Jimpo with his bow and three arrows. 

Miss Preston directed Caesar to place the pincushion on 
the top of the high gate-post. He had scarcely done this and 
retired, when an arrow flew from Jimpo's bow and struck the 
scarlet mark in its very center. 

A woodpecker was piercing with his long bill the bare side 
of a distant tree. A second arrow whizzed from the string, 
tore through the red head of the beautiful bird, and it dropped 
dead to the ground. 

Near a carcass a vulture was standing in his awkward loath- 
someness. Scared by the noise, he began his unseemly strug- 
gles to rise from the ground. He flutters up heavily into the 
air. Now he is aloft. He has left below his uncouth form 
and motion. What a transformation in this exchange of earth 
for heaven ! Instead of the repulsive creature which defiled 
the ground, a kingly grandeur is in the circles of that sublime 
flight. When the bird is already lessening in the blue of the 
sky, a third arrow speeds from Jimpo's bow, and strikes through 
the black breast of the vulture, and he falls lifeless almost at 
the feet of Virginia Preston. 

It was enough. The young lady expressed her satisfaction, 
wonder, and delight with such skill in archery. Our Apollos 
and Dianas of the lawn will have long to practice before their 
dainty fingers can rival the skill of our untutored negro. There 
is hope for Africa. 

The experiment decided Miss Preston. She made all her 
preparations in accordance with Jimpo's plan. Before night 
the note was written, the horses were groomed, and when 
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darkness came, Caesar and Jimpo started on their journey, 
leading a horse saddled and bridled for Colonel Leverett. In 
his portmanteau was everything Miss Preston could collect for 
his comfort, including in strange companionship a compass, a 
spy-glass, a revolver, and a Bible. 

Arrived in the neighborhood of Major Corson, Caesar de- 
cided to remain in the cabin of a negro whom he took into 
his confidence. Jimpo saw the soldiers secretly, and found 
them incensed by the arbitrary treatment of their commander, 
while they had been won by the courtesy of Colonel Leverett 
when on guard at the house of Calhoun Preston, and more 
than all by the kindness and beauty of Miss Virginia, whose 
empire was over all who came within the magic circle of her 
presence. Nor could any diplomat more effectually have dis- 
tributed his secret-service fund than the black boy the money 
of his beloved mistress. 

Jimpo's arrow flew to the window-frame and stood quiver- 
ing in the wood. Attracted by the noise, Colonel Leverett 
contrived to detach the note without detection. Help had 
come at last, and from her to whom above all others he would 
wish to owe his life. He soon comprehended the plan com- 
municated by the hand of her he loved, and was ready to act 
when the opportunity offered itself. 

Nor did the haystack refuse its assigned part in the ingen- 
ious scheme. The faithful arrow was buried in its side. Soon 
the flame crept out into the friendly air, and then upward 
through the darkness. It spread around the pile, and blazed 
above the top, dancing and leaping and flashing, as if joyful 
in its wild work, until the heavens were in a broad glare of 
light. It was the signal for a general disturbance. The sol- 
diers shouted, " Fire ! fire ! fire ! " and ran as if to extinguish 
the flames. Negroes, great and small, took up the cry, " Fire ! 
fire ! fire ! " Major Joe Corson himself roared " Fire ! fire ! 
fire ! " And partly in a spirit of frolic, and partly to increase 
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the confusion, Colonel Leverett dashed out a window-pane, 
and yelled " Fire ! fire ! fire ! " 

Over the whole plantation burst the wild cries, and the 
glare of the inextinguishable blaze. 

Colonel Leverett smiled as he heard the din and saw the 
growing flames, and in their light the curious crowd. Espe- 
cially amusing was the furious zeal of his gigantic enemy. But 
the prisoner could, not wait to prolong his observations and 
enjoy the scene. He lifted the trap-door which had been 
unfastened for him, and descended the stairs. Taking a Con- 
federate cap and cloak from a snug peg, he passed over the 
piazza into the free air of heaven, and beneath its free lamps 
made his way across the garden to the appointed wood, found 
there his deliverers, and, mounted on his strong and swift 
horse, with them was soon flying down the road with his face 
toward the north star. 

When the fire had expended its violence, and left the ruined 
pile in flickering and smoldering gloom, Major Corson 
turned away from the scene, and, looking toward his prisoner's 
tower, saw that it too was in darkness. The light kept there 
always through the night had been extinguished. It flashed 
across him that he had been outwitted and betrayed. He 
rushed to the house, lit a lamp, and proceeded to the room in 
the tower. The door was open and the place empty. But 
on the floor he saw a paper. It was Virginia Preston's note 
to Dana Leverett, which in his hasty flight had dropped from 
his pocket. 

The whole plan of the escape thus became known to Major 
Corson. He saw, too, that he was betrayed and deserted by 
his own soldiers. This forced him into silence, and to defer 
vengeance for the treachery until the men were in his power. 
He went down speedily, coolly announced the escape, ordered 
horses, brought out two great bloodhounds, and with his six 
soldiers commenced pursuit. But the men guessed their dan- 
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ger. At a critical moment the Major's horse stumbled and 
fell, and threw his rider with terrible violence. It was soon 
discovered that the animal's leg had been broken. This ac- 
cident, with the manifest treachery of the men, made further 
pursuit impossible. 

Bruised and suffering, Major Corson was compelled to leave 
behind his ruined horse and walk back to his dark and deserted 
mansion. When the lamps were lighted he could no longer 
restrain his rage. He ordered the men into the parlor, and 
stood in their midst with drawn sword and loaded revolver. 
Hate, jealousy, and vengeance were in his face. Taking the 
note from his pocket, he read it to the soldiers, taunted them 
with their treachery, and cursed them as cowards. His words 
added fury to his passions, and these drove him onward to 
mad and desperate deeds, and he began to lay about him with 
frenzied violence. 

With death before them the soldiers had but one method of 
escape. They drew their pistols and fired until their victim 
fell pierced with balls. To conceal their crime they applied 
a torch to the house, mounted their horses, and fled from the 
place which had witnessed the murder of their chief. 

Speedily there was another conflagration. The flames spread 
from room to room, rushed through the halls, leaped out the 
windows, darted along the roof, curled about the tower, and 
soon the building was one mass of fire, roaring and flashing 
and blazing over earth and sky. 

The ancestral mansion of Major Joe Corson was a burning 
but evanescent pyre over his ashes, and not an unapt type 
of his own volcanic passions. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LIBERTY. 

COLONEL LEVERETT and his colored friends whipped 
and spurred their horses to the utmost speed. For nearly 
a mile the light of the burning hay-pile assisted their way. 
When that ceased, they were compelled to ride more carefully. 
On they went, and on, and on — each moment expecting to 
hear the hoofs of the horses of their pursuers and the furious 
yells of their enemy. Not knowing that Corson had been 
turned back from the chase, they began to hope their course 
had been mistaken, when a deep and terrible cry reached their 
ears. It paralyzed the negroes. They shook with fear, and 
almost fell from their horses. 

Soon the ominous sound seemed to divide itself. Two 
voices strike into the heart. Although death and danger in 
battle had, in every form, been confronted by Leverett, even 
he felt a species of horror creeping through his veins and un- 
nerving his courage, as the wild bay rose louder in his ear, 
showing that the fierce beasts were drawing near. He over- 
came his terror and adopted a bold plan. 

Perceiving that Corson's bloodhounds were rapidly ap- 
proaching, the Colonel suddenly wheeled round his horse and 
let the negroes ride forward, and then, taking out and cock- 
ing his revolver, he stood alone in the midst of the road to 
meet the peril. The horse pricked his ears, snorted with 
terror, and was controlled with great difficulty. 

Every moment Leverett expected the swift dogs to leap into 
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his view, and strained his eyes through the 'gloom, that he 
might see them as soon as possible and be prepared to fire. 
He did not wait long. Two gigantic beasts suddenly bounded 
out of the darkness, almost beneath his face, and for a moment 
ceased to bay, and stopped as if amazed at the audacity of 
the fugitive. Four blood-red eyes just visible; those fierce 
fangs; those great claws; those two panting and swelling 
chests, evidences of prodigious muscle and power — did not 
present an agreeable spectacle. But Leverett had no time 
for meditations. While the dogs stood ready to leap on the 
horse and drag down the rider, he fired six rapid and success- 
ful shots, which brought the huge beasts to the earth, pierced 
with mortal wounds. Then, turning round his horse, he spurred 
him forward to overtake the negroes, and persuaded them with 
difficulty to abate their speed. 

When Colonel Leverett was at last able to converse with 
his companions, he said : 

" Well, Caesar, the dogs will give us no more trouble, what- 
ever their master may do. Miss Virginia's revolver made sure 
work. I shot one through the head and the other in the 
breast, and they fell dead together, almost without a struggle." 

" Tank Hebben ! " burst forth Caesar. " Dem was dreadfu' 
hounds ! Wuss nor Maja Joe ! When I'se heard de bavin', 
and seed two big red eyes, and open moufs jist 'hind me, I'se 
was scar'd sua. Dat noise took Jimp's tricks out ob him dis 
time. He'se was frighten' nigga." 

" We have now only the men to fear, and I wonder they 
are not on our track," answered the Colonel. " I calculated 
only on a brief hour's start at best, and Major Corson's horses 
are famous for their speed, and he will not be likely to delay." 

" But de men, Massa Cunnel," said Caesar, " de men be berry 
mad wid de Maja, and dey'll not be hurryin' much, for de 
lub ob missus, and they'se 'member youa kind'ess, sartin." 

" I think we may now slacken our speed a little, and save 
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our horses, as we have a long, hard, and dangerous journey 
before us. Some accident must have delayed the Major, or 
we would have heard of him before this time." 

In pursuance of these words, the fugitives reined their horses 
and proceeded at a more leisurely pace. Before morning they 
arrived at the place where they had arranged to spend the 
day, and, still perceiving no signs of pursuit, did not wait for 
the concealment of night to begin their journey, but resumed 
their ride early in the afternoon. 

We might narrate many wild adventures and wonderful 
escapes. This, however, would require a volume, and is not 
essential to the purpose of our story. After a few days Colo- 
nel Leverett perceived many signs of commotion in the country. 
It was soon ascertained that at any moment might burst on 
their view Sherman's army marching to the sea. This news 
produced the most singular effects on Caesar and Jimpo. As 
they proceeded they grew wild with frantic excitement. Lib- 
erty was in the air, which seemed charged with some strange 
spiritual electricity. A joy was rising in the negroes, which 
found expression in antic African sounds and gestures. In- 
deed, they were no longer themselves. In them would speedily 
be vivified the dead hopes of buried generations. 

Colonel Leverett began to fear that the prospect of liberty 
would, after all, be too much for Caesar's virtue. Calling the 
negro to his side, he said to him : 

"When you see General Sherman you will be your own 
master. The moment you stand under his flag you can claim 
its protection, and no man will be able to take you back to 
slavery. What do you think about it ? " 

" I'se al'ays wanted to own myself, Massa Cunnel, and I'se 
not denies de truf ob de fact. Yes, Caesa lub libuty ! He'd 
be free as de bref ob hebben, as de light ob de sun, as de 
wata ob de wuld, as de idees ob his soul." 

" And do you not think it right to secure the liberty you 
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her liberty to heaven. The army is in the view of the black 
men. No telescope now need aid the eye. Thousands are 
seen marching across the plain. Muskets gleam in the sun 
and banners float in the breeze. Officers on their horses can 
be heard in loud command. What a sight for those born 
slaves ! 

Caesar and Jimpo slowly realized the momentous fact. At 
last it bursts on their bewildered minds. They behold Sher- 
man's army on its march to the sea ! As they grasp the truth 
they are crazed with joy. The sleeping fires of ages begin to 
burn in those dark breasts. Dead for a hundred generations, 
liberty leaps into life. America has rent old Africa's fetters. 

The new breath of freedom awaked in the negroes an irre- 
sistible power. Under its impulse they whip their horses, 
ride down the hill like madmen, and dash into the dark crowd 
which follows the stars of their country. As they approach 
in their wild speed, the huzzas of thousands of soldiers, like 
the sound of many waters, announce to them the Jubilee of 
Liberty ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



FIDELITY. 



VIRGINIA PRESTON was left long in painful suspense. 
She had risked her lover's life on the suggestion of an 
impish negro lad. Jimpo and Caesar were expected to be 
the deliverers of Dana Leverett. Against them were the 
strength and cunning and resources of Major Joe Corson. 
To her cool reflection success appeared impossible. Nothing 
was left her but trust in Heaven. 

We need not wonder that Miss Preston spent anxious days 
and restless nights. There had been no way of communica- 
ting results, and she could only wait until time revealed the 
issue of the enterprise. Days passed, and then weeks. Her 
agony grew insupportable. Was Dana Leverett dead or alive? 
Had the negroes fled North ? Were all her plans baffled and 
her wishes defeated ? And was her cousin triumphant ? Is 
her heart to pine and wither in the loneliness of widowhood ? 
She knew that if her lover perished her life would be dead, 
however her heart might beat and her limbs move. 

One morning, in her deepest gloom, as she gazed from her 
window, she saw approaching the house two mounted men 
leading a horse. She soon recognized them. Caesar and 
Jimpo had returned. Running downstairs, she met them at 
the gate and poured forth her eager inquiries. 

Old Caesar replied : 

" All right, missus ! Don't be scar'd ! Let us hitch de 
hosses, and den we'se tell all ob de good news." 

in 
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"Is Colonel Leverett safe ? Tell me at once !" she cried, 
in an agony of impatience. 

" Sabed sua," answered Caesar; " and up Norf by dis time 
wid Massa Shuman and Massa Lincun." 

"Thank Heaven!" she exclaimed. "Thank Heaven! 
Come into the house at once, and tell me all." 

When they reached her room, she sat down and asked : 

" Did you reach Major Corson's house ? How did the 
Colonel get away ? Where did he go ? I wish to know 
everything." 

"And missus shall know'se ebberyting ! " said Caesar. 
" We'se ride tree days, and put our hosses in de woods, and 
lib in a nigga's cabin, and Jimp shoot de letta and set fire to 
de stack, and de flames roa' and blaze, and de sojas and de 
niggas and de Maja run and holler to put out de fire, and de 
Cunnel he'se comes downstairs and puts on 'Fedrate coat, and 
we'se mount and we'se ride hard, and de Cunnel shoots bofe 
de Maja's dogs, and we'se goes on seb'ral days and nights, 
and we'se sees Massa Shuman's army, and dey be mighty 
glad to see de Cunnel, and den we'se come back, and we'se 
har dat de sojas shoot Maja Co'son, and burn down de house, 
and dis is de truf ob all dat we see'se and hars and know'se." 

Miss Preston heard this recital with inexpressible relief and 
gratitude, mingled with deep sorrow for the fate of her mis- 
guided cousin. 

" And so you saw the great army marching to the sea ? " 
said Miss Preston. 

" Yes, missus," answered Caesar ; " de cannon, and de sojas, 
and de off'cas, wid de guns and de bannas glitt'rin' in de 
sun, and de music ob de bands playin* as if de angels on de 
harps was tellin' dat libuty had come to de captifs, dat de 
yoke be broke, and de slabes be free ! It war de day ob 
jub'lee, missus ; it war de voice ob de Lawd ; it war de glory 
ob de new J'rus'lem blazin' down on dem niggas tollerm' 
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Massa Shuman ! Yes, de Lawd blew de trumpet, and we'se 
saw Him, missus, we'se saw Him clar — not wid de eye ob de 
flesh, but wid de eye ob de spirit." 

" And did you not want to go North with Colonel Leverett? " 
inquired Miss Preston. " You could have been free under 
the flag of General Sherman." 

" De Lawd's time had come for dem, but not for us," an- 
swered the faithful negro. " Our bredren held meeting and 
we'se went. Dey shout, and dey pray, and dey scream, and 
dey jump, and dey cry de Lawd had come and set 'em free ; 
and dey'se right, p'r'aps, missus. But I'se tells you dat Jimp 
and me'se gwine to come back, and we'se had to come. 
We'se couldn't leab you 'lone. De Lawd say, ' Stay by missus,' 
and we'se gwine to stay wid you to de end." 

Fidelity is better than liberty. What a sublimity in the old 
negro's loyalty ! What beauty in faith ! What power in 
patience! What glory in love ! In this act of duty black 
Caesar was nobler than the proudest who bore his imperial' 
name, or the lordly popes who, with scarlet and tiara, have 
aspired to the dominion of the world. 



CHAPTER XV. 



PEACE. 



COLONEL LEVERETT received a cordial welcome 
from General Sherman and his staff. His own regiment 
greeted him with acclamations. He soon settled down to his 
customary duties, and witnessed the most remarkable events 
of the remaining march through Georgia. If it was his privi- 
lege to participate in taking Savannah, he was also pained and 
grieved to witness the conflagration of Columbia. He was 
. sent with a message to General Grant. This gave him an 
opportunity of beholding the battles that led to the capture of 
Richmond, over which he saw float the flag of the republic. 

When the contest was over Colonel Leverett and his regi- 
ment made part of the grand pageant at Washington, where 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers, after years of battle termi- 
nating in glorious success, abandoning military power and 
privilege, quietly retired to the duties of civil life. Having 
witnessed such a spectacle, he felt rewarded for his toils and 
perils, and never again doubted the stability of the institutions 
of his country. 

After the war the Colonel established himself in New York 
as a lawyer. Then came a notable event in his life. Old 
Charleston was astir. A brilliant company assembled in St. 
Stephen's Church. Amid the bloom of flowers and the smiles 
of friends, Dana Leverett was married to Virginia Preston. 
Love, tried by years of war, now, at the altar of peace, was 
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crowned by joy. The tie, too, between North and South was 
strengthened by the knot of wedlock. 

Our happy friends made the tour of Europe. In the pon- 
tifical city they found all those they loved best. After the 
ocean battle and victory, Judge Leverett and Mary Preston, 
with Mrs. Errington and her daughter Cecilia, had landed at 
Havre, and gone direct by rail through Basle, Turin, and Flor- 
ence to Rome. In a few months they were joined by General 
Preston and his servants Caesar and Jimpo. Father Pat fol- 
lowed, in charge of a band of pilgrims anxious to do homage 
to the Pope. And where was Paul Errington ? He was liv- 
ing in the pontifical capital, not distant from his wife. Was 
he at rest ? Around him were quiet and success. He was 
secretary of the Holy Father, with rooms in the Vatican 
Palace, and brilliant prospects of ecclesiastical advancement. 
Then was seen in his sky the stain of a cloud. At first it 
seemed a thin, distant mist ; but it gathered in size and gloom, - 
and threatened to fill the heavens. Already was visible a faint % 
lightning^flash, ominous of crashing thunders. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A PRINCE-CARDINAL. 

GASPAR CONTARINI CAMPAGNANO was the no- 
blest man in Rome. His palace rose in stately grace 
and grandeur, and was adorned by all that was most choice 
and beautiful in art. Painting, sculpture, and architecture, in 
smiling sisterhood, lavished gifts gathered from many lands. 
The cabinets, libraries, and galleries represented every depart- 
ment of knowledge and every age of the world. 

The villa of the\ Prince equaled his palace. On a hill com- 
manding the city, the campagna, and the sea, amid its groves, 
lawns, and gardens, it was the center of a paradise. Bright 
days bring Rome crowding to its grounds. The walks are 
filled with persons on foot, while patrician carriages roll along 
the smooth white roads, often graced by the king and queen. 

All classes of society gave the Prince spontaneous love and 
reverence. His father was a Roman nobleman ; his mother, 
a Venetian of loftiest birth. He had been thirty years a car- 
dinal of eminence, and was first of the conclave in lineage, 
bearing, learning, wealth, wisdom, and all that most adorns 
and ennobles human nature. 

To this man came Paul Errington at another crisis of his 

unsettled, eventful, and struggling life. His carriage stopped 

at the entrance, his footman rang the bell; he alighted, 

mounted the marble steps, and was ushered into the library 

of the Prince- Cardinal, who sat expecting the visit, and arose 

to give a cordial welcome to his guest. 
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" Mr. Errington," he said, " I feel honored by your con- 
fidence." 

" Your Eminence, I hope, will pardon the liberty, and as- 
cribe my boldness to my need of advice, which could alone 
justify the intrusion." 

" Please say no more. I have unlimited time at my dis- 
posal, and the best way to use it is in the assistance of others." 

"Will your Eminence please read this note, which is the 
immediate cause of my present difficulty ? " asked Errington, 
as he took from his breast-pocket a letter with the papal seal, 
and gave it to the Prince, who, glancing his eye over the paper, 
returned it with a smile, exclaiming : 

" Cause of difficulty ! Why, I foresee through this paper 
the hat and ring of a cardinal ! You stand high in the grace 
of the Holy Father." 

" A glittering prize, undeserved and unexpected. My wild- 
est dream is exceeded. A few years since, Pio Nono called 
me to Rome, placed me under special instruction, made me 
his secretary, and assigned me rooms in the Vatican. Yet 
every advancement adds gloom to my anticipation." 

" Amazine ! " interrupted the Prince. " You reverse all the 
rules of our human nature. We have considered you the 
most fortunate of men. I am eager to hear you explain the 
mystery of your foreboding." 

" Will your Eminence have the goodness to read the pas- 
sage I have marked in this volume, and then the writing on its 
cover ? " asked Errington. 

The Prince took the book and did as requested. He then 
burst forth : 

" ' Keenan's Catechism ' ! The writer asks : ' Must not 
Catholics believe the Pope to be infallible ? ' He answers : 
' This is a Protestant invention ; it is no article of the Catho- 
lic faith.' Your bishop states on the cover, in his own writ- 
ing and over his own signature, that this is his view, with his 
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episcopal assurance justifying you in entering our Church 
without belief in papal infallibility." 

" I told him," said Paul Errington, " that I could never re- 
ceive the doctrine. My mind repudiates it. I believe in the 
supremacy and infallibility of the Church in her Ecumenical 
Councils. My bishop assured me that my opinion was his 
own. He cited the Pragmatic Sanction, the action of Pisa 
and Constance, and told me that my Gallicanism was as 
orthodox as the Jesuistic Ultramontanism. Finally he pro- 
duced ' Keenan's Catechism/ and wrote these words over his 
signature — James Gillens." 

" But have not study and acquaintance with the Holy 
Father modified your views ? " 

"Just the reverse. My original convictions are intensified. 
Hence every obligation from the Holy Father increases my 
embarrassment. I resemble a man smothering under a 
splendid weight of royal gifts, and fearing nothing so much 
as addition to a burden already intolerable." 

" In you I confront the first visible proof of an infatuation 
no longer to be concealed," answered the Prince- Cardinal, 
with deep and solemn feeling. " The shadow of this moment 
has been creeping toward me for years. I now begin to feel 
its mortal chill and gloom." 

" But can you not break the spell on the Pope ? I see 
daily a deepening in his determination. Unless his progress 
is arrested, he will eventually declare his infallibility." 

" Pio Nono," said the Prince, " began his career in an ex- 
cess of liberalism, which was rewarded by a year of idolism, 
but ended in an exile and execration predicted by his wisest 
counselors. Since his return we have seen him pass under the 
power of the Jesuits, whose influence is now supreme. Our 
Gallicanism, which ascribes infallibility to the Church and 
not to the Pope, is under the frown of the Holy Father. Yet 
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for centuries it has been the stronghold of our loftiest talent 
and profoundest learning. Alas ! I fear our refuge will be 
demolished, and our noblest men sent forth like eagles without 
on earth a crag for a nest." 

" Evidences are multiplying in the Vatican," answered Paul 
Errington. " Hence I am here. My suspense is becoming 
agony." 

" Strong influences are concentrating to prevent the catas- 
trophe," remarked the Prince. "We are not without hope 
that we may yet escape a result which in my view will seal the 
doom of the papal system." 

" I am sinking in an abyss, and grasp at a straw," cried 
Errington. " Cannot there be a modification which will render 
my position possible ? " 

" Modification ! " exclaimed the Prince. " No ! The doc- 
trine, if declared, will be in its extremest form. Every bull 
of every Pope on every question of faith and morals must be 
included. What a mass of contradictions and absurdities! 
Medieval superstitions, wars, persecutions, and cruelties in- 
dorsed by our nineteenth century ! Papal monsters approved 
in their lives and acts ! The dark and fearful burdens of the 
past, bound to the papal chair like millstones, will sink it in 
the sea. Such is the peril now gathering into gloom." 

"The bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII. will prove 
an intolerable weight about the necks of pontiffs," said Paul 
Errington. 

" Two sentences are enough to hurl the papacy to the bottom 
of the ocean," exclaimed the Prince- Cardinal. " A declara- 
tion of infallibility for all time and for all men will reaffirm 
Boniface, who said : 'If the temporal power errs, it is judged by 
the spiritual. We therefore insist, define, and pronounce that it 
is necessary to salvation to believe that every human being is 
subject to the Pontiff of Rome? " 
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" The glare of these words is blinding," cried Errington. 
" I grope along a chasm's edge, and Heaven only can save 
from its depths." 

" The Holy Father holds views more extreme than those of 
Boniface," said the Prince. " Here is the Civilta, authorized 
by a papal brief and supervised by the Curia. In regard to 
the Pope, this paper says : ' Our faith and our religious life 
flow from him ; in him is the bond which unites Catholics to- 
gether and the power which strengthens and the light which 
guides them ; he is the dispenser of spiritual graces, the giver 
of the benefits of religion.' " 

"While Boniface places the Pope on the throne of the 
world, you then believe Pio Nono would place the Pope on 
the throne of the heart," exclaimed Paul Errington, sadly. 
"The Civilta ascribes to a human pontiff all it could ascribe 
to the divine Christ." 

" And I fear that the paper but expresses the belief of the 
Holy Father," added the Prince. " He thinks that the dec- 
laration of his infallibility will be followed by a second Pen- 
tecost, and introduce the millennium." 

" Oh, my dear Prince ! " burst forth Errington. " The evil 
I dreaded has come in a form darker than my imagination 
ever pictured. What shall I do ? Whither shall I fly ? My 
whole nature is in revolt ! A cardinal's hat and ring ! Bau- 
bles my soul loathes ! " 

" Fatal blindness in the Pope," resumed Prince Campag- 
nano. " If the liberalism of the Holy Father exiled him and 
cost him the fairest part of his temporal dominions, his recoil 
to conservatism and Jesuitism will prove even more expen- 
sive. In the hands of Mazzini, Cavour, and Louis Napoleon, 
he is a political infant. Hidden from him, to us the end is 
clear. His declaration of infallibility will lose him Rome and 
contract his realm within his Vatican walls. Instead of its 
Easter glory, St. Peter's will stand in crucifixion gloom. Rome 
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will become the capital of a new Italy. He who wore the 
tiara, interdicting kingdoms and deposing emperors, self-pris- 
oned in the Vatican, will beg Europe for crown and bread. 
He cannot rule the world in exile. In his cave the lion loses 
his majesty. When the Holy Father awakes from his dream, 
he will come forth blinded by the light of a new era forever 
beyond his control." 

" Pio Nono's sister was a prophetess," said Errington, with 
a sigh. "When Rome was jubilant, when the lights were 
blazing and the shouts were resounding, when Italy was ex- 
ulting, she, in tears, on her knees, with clasped hands, ex- 
claimed, ' What a misfortune ! ' " 

" One hope is left," resumed the Prince. " Our four most 
learned ecclesiastics have agreed to investigate our Vatican 
authorities and submit to me their reports, which I am to con- 
dense into an argument for the Holy Father. It is a bold 
step, but may avert the catastrophe." 

" May I make a request ? " asked Errington ; and then 
added : " My whole future is poised in the scale. It would 
be invaluable to me to see the papers you prepare." 

"You shall have the privilege. Come here at all times, 
and you will be welcome." 

" Thanks, a thousand thanks ! " cried Paul Errington. " I 
am most curious to know what is the effect on yourself of this 
proposed declaration." 

" It has raised a cloud of doubts around the whole papal 
system," replied the Prince. " Long as I have been a Catho- 
lic, my opinions are turned to chaos. I find the same effect 
produced on many cultured men. Beneath us all an abyss 
of skepticism ! Our ecclesiastical life passing under the cloud 
of an inevitable doubt! The very energy of our seeming 
faith often an agony of despairing unbelief ! We tread a 
trembling soil, through which begin to flash the volcanic fires 
below." 
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" Will you deem it an intolerable effrontery if I venture an- 
other suggestion ? " 

" Proceed, my friend. You and I are passing through a 
crisis which is to mark our lives. To my gray hairs the trial 
is inexpressibly painful. Yet truth is the cry of the soul. 
We cannot stifle our immortal instinct. Blood cannot drown 
it, nor fire consume it, nor fetters bind it, nor prisons hold it. 
My haunting doubt will not down. I start back often at the 
fear that it may be a protest against the addition of man to 
the Book of God. The end may be at last to bring back the 
Catholic Church to the Bible as the only infallible truth." 

These words of the Prince- Cardinal sent a thrill through 
Paul Errington. An inextinguishable flame was kindled in his 
heart. After a burning moment he said : 

" Permit me to return to my request, your Eminence. 
When in the Confederate army, I had as an associate Patrick 
O'Reilly, an Irish priest. He is by inheritance a Catholic, 
and, although convivial, a kind and upright man. To my 
surprise, I found this plain priest tormented with the very 
doubt which now pursues so many cultured persons, and he 
expressed his struggles in a way so graphic, whimsical, and 
original, as to make on me a deep impression. In him you 
can see the tendency of our age in the people, whom he per- 
fectly represents." 

" Excellent ! " exclaimed the Prince. " Just what I want. 
Your priest will acquaint me with both Ireland and America. 
I shall expect you and your eccentric friend to-morrow even- 
ing at eight, for dinner." 

Having made this arrangement, the gentlemen parted. 

Paul Errington had not left his Doubt in America. It 

crossed the ocean with him, growing as he voyaged, and often 

was grim and wild as the night which robed a stormy deep. 

His Doubt landed with him in Europe, followed him on his 

journey, dwelt with him in Rome. In the Pope's palace it 
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clouded his days, and, sitting on his pillow, haunted his 
dreams, and became the leering specter of his life." Despair 
drives him to a Prince-Cardinal. He finds his noble friend 
under a shadow black as that darkening about himself. Near 
the Pontiff, that sun of the Roman world, and yet no beam 
to penetrate the midnight of a soul and drive back the mock- 
ing phantom ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FATHER PAT IN ROME. 

IN pursuance of his plan, Paul Errington sent to Father 
Pat an invitation from Prince Campagnano to dine in his 
Roman palace. It stood high on the Esquiline Hill. The 
terraces were gay with flowers, palm and ilex rose above the 
grass, while the plash of fountains, the murmur of streams, 
and the music of birds were heard amid the softened roar of 
stony streets. Insensible to charms of nature and art, at the 
appointed time Father Pat presented his rotund form and 
rubicund face at the gate, startling the sleeping porter with a 
ring whose echoes long disturbed the solemnities of the mag- 
nificent edifice. 

The priest received a cordial yet dignified welcome, and 
was unabashed at table next to one of the most exalted per- 
sonages in the Church. Irish humor and American shrewd- 
ness beamed together from his face, and more than once his 
merry eye twinkled when he thought of his position. 

After dinner, during coffee and cigars in the library, Erring- 
ton left the priest entirely to the Prince, who soon extorted 
from him his history until the period of his arrival with his 
pilgrims in the pontifical city. 

Just at the proper moment Cardinal Campagnano said : 

" Father Pat, you have favored me with a graphic picture 
of your Irish and American life, and also of your voyage and 
impressions of Rome. Now I wish you to answer me a ques- 
tion in your own style." 
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" Plase your Imminence, your good cheer and swate words 
have made moi heart open as an Irish mornin', havin' no 
sacrets loike a London fog hidin' the sun and coverin' the 
sthrate with midnoight. I'm loike a joog ov the crathur' jist 
waitin' to make merry with its happy contints." 

" Then inform me what was the reason of your pilgrimage 
from New York to Rome." 

"A ghoost dhruve me from Amirica over the say to the 
Poope." 

" A ghoost / " exclaimed the Cardinal. " What in the name 
of Jupiter is a ghoost? " 

"A ghoost ov a doot brung iv'ry one ov us pelgrems to the 
Howly City." 

" What do you mean ? Pray explain." 

" Your Imminence, when a man dies and his speret laves 
his body, it's a ghoost." 

" Oh, a ghost ! " said the Prince. " But what is a doot? " 

"Whin a shpalpeen ov a boy, I attinded Jane O' Flaherty's 
wake. Dan had sint his wife's sowl to purgathory by a blow 
on her head. The crathur' had been circulatin' since doosk, 
and about midnoight Jane's speret sits white and hollow on 
her corse. If your Imminence had heard the scramin' and 
seen the runnin', you'd be knowin' and niver forgittin' the 
manin' ov the word ghoost" 

"That you have made plain, but what about the doot? " 

" Now I'll illushtrate the doot One noight Father O'Doh- 
erty and moiself langered over the crathur', takin' our com- 
fort. A glamour came in moi eyes and a rollin' in moi brain, 
and I said to moi friend, says I, ' Father Pat ! ' ' You're Father 
Pat yourself,' says he, 'and I'm Father Jeemes.' 'It's the 
dhrink in your head,' says I, ' that's drhuve yourself out, an' I 
tell you I'm Father Jeemes.' ' You're thwested by the dhrink, 
and I'll prove it,' said he. ' Look in the glass! ' And I looked, 
your Imminence, and thruly I saw moi own face, and yit 
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whin I wint away I seemed Father Jeemes, and I was clane 
in doot." 

"I understand," said the Prince; "you mean doubt. It 
was the ghost of a doubt caused your pilgrimage. But how ? " 

" Your Imminence, moi story runs through miny years. In 
Oireland I was oil roight, but in Amirica moi throubles 
began." 

" Give me their whole history," cried the Prince. " Omit 
nothing." 

" Our bashop died, and the Poope was long in sindin' an- 
oother. Manetoime we built a choorch. Our foive thrustays 
complated the sthructure without chatin', and held a dade ov 
the property. The new bashop wanted a dade to himself, 
and the thrustays refused. Thin the bashop ordered me to 
excommunicate the thrustays, which I did with bell, book, and 
candle, and the conthravarsy filled Amirica, and made the 
Prodesans clane mad with joy. One ov the thrustays, Moike 
Sullivan, died, without the sacramans. Thin I dramed a 
drame, and saw Moike in purgathory. 'I'm in the foire, 
Father Pat,' said he. ' You are, Moike/ said I. ' Let me 
oot,' said he. ' I can't,' said I. ' Father Pat,' said he, ' didn't 
your bashop build a choorch and git it in debt till it was 
sowld under the hammer with the loss ov thousands to 
widows and orphans and laborin'-men and servin'-girls ? ' 
' True, Moike,' said I. And he cried, ' You're sousin' me in 
the flames ov purgathory for doin' bether thin your bashop.' 
Just thin I saw Moike dhrop down into the foire, and his 
scrames woke moi doots. I dooted the roight to excom- 
municate Moike ; I dooted purgathory ; I dooted the Vargin 
and the saints ; I dooted the sacramans and the Poope and 
the Choorch ; I dooted iverything." 

" Sad condition ! " said the Prince. " Many of us are 
troubled like yourself. How were you extricated from your 
skepticism ? " 
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" Your Imminence, toime woor away the doot, whin anoother 
circumstance happened." 

" Tell it to me fully." 

" Tim Flanders wint to a Prodesan sarvice, and the bashop 
thried to sthop Tim, and Tim wouldn't be sthopped, and I 
had to excommunicate Tim. That same noight I dramed I 
saw Tim blazin' in purgathory, and his yills I'll niver forgit ; 
and whin I woke up, the doot came back and lasted nearly a 
year, and thin went off loike a fog in an Irish mornin'." 

" I hope it never returned," said the Prince, with a smile. 

" Faith, these ghoosts ov doots have an ugly way ov lavin' 
their graves and throublin' our so wis." 

" Let me know under what circumstances the doubt again 
made its appearance." 

"Jem Donohue was a lawyer, moighty larned in Grake, 
Latin, and Habrew, and a Prodesan Boible Jem would read 
to his woife and childer, without lave ov praste or bashop, and 
Jem was excommunicated, and I sint anoother sowl to pur- 
gathory; and the doot throubled me more than the foire 
throubled Jem." 

Afterward I suppose you never became free." 
Worse and worse, your Imminence. Pate Rogers sint his 
childer to the pooblic schools, and the bashop ordhered the 
childer oot. But Pate was sthubborn, and he died too without 
the sacramans ; and I dramed moi last drame. I saw Pate 
twistin' in the foire and scramin' till my sowl ached. Pate 
cried in moi ears, ' Father Pat, I'm sint here for havin' my 
childer bether taught in the pooblic school nor you taught 
them in the bashop's school. ' Thin Pate joomped up and 
down in the flames, a-cursin' and a-cryin' and a-shoutin', and 
I woke up scramin' too, your Imminence ; and the doot came 
rushin' from the foires and burnin' into moi sowl, and only 
one thing iver gives me pace." 

" Tell me what your remedy is," said the Prince, with a sad 
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smile. " Italy is drifting from the faith ; Rome is a mother 
of skepticisms ; even the Vatican shows symptoms of spiritual 
disease. Give us your panacea." 

" I thried pinince, your Imminence, and fasting and the doot 
grew worse. Lint makes its ghoost big and white and cowld 
as your Monte Genaro in midwinther." 

"You are charitable, I hope, to the specter," replied the 
Prince, laughing. " Feed it and give it drink." 

" I'm ohvays koind to it, your Imminence. But whin I 
fast, thin comes the doot ; and whin I feast, moi conscience 
throubles me for the dhrink ; so fast or feast, I'm clane 
writched." 

"Now I see it ! " cried the Prince. " All is clear as noon. 
You make your pilgrimage to lay these haunting specters." 

" Roight, your Imminence ! We come to Roome for the 
Poope to quiet the ghoost." 

" Is your visit effectual ? " 

"I'll tell moi story," answered Father Pat. "In Lint 
twenty sowls ov us stharted out ov New York Harbor. We 
all dhrank wather, absthainin' from mate, and atin' fish and 
bread. But a gale sthruck our ship, and the waves bate on 
us, and there was a roarin' without and a retchin' within, and 
the doot came in moi seckness, and I ordhered the crathur', 
and I dhrifted into my owld throuble, and drew oil ov the 
pelgrems with me, and oil was black as the skoi and onasy as 
the say." 

" But surely the Holy City and the Holy Father have brought 
you rest." 

" So I expicted, your Imminence. I've seen the Poope ; 
I've seen St. Pather's; I've seen the scarlet and the jewels 
and the gould ; I've seen the bones and tombs ov marthyrs, 
and cloimbed on these knees Poilate's stairs from botthom to 
top ; I've seen the choorches and loights and processhuns and 
oil the grandeur and splendor ov Roome. And moighty f oine 
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it is, for the oiye and the ear ; but niver gives aise to moi 
sowl. The doot's worse in Roome thin Amirica, and I'm 
clane dhruve to the crathur', and torminted loike our thrustays 
in purgathory. I'm loike a shuttle in an Irish loom, floyin' 
from ind to ind, and rattlin' and clatterin' and restless as an 
evil speret." 

" How did the Americans regard your excommunications of 
our Catholics ? " inquired the Prince. 

" Amirica is a big baa-hoive," answered Father Pat. " Its 
demochratic shwarms floi into our Catholic faces, and cross 
the say and are buzzin' in Roome to sthang the Howly Father 
himself." 

" Does our Catholic hive increase in your republic ? " 

" By owld counthry shwarms, but sildom by the convarshun 
of Prodesan wasps." 

" I suppose that our Catholic immigrants usually remain 
faithful to their Holy Mother Church ? " 

" The fust generashun's pure breed, and sticks to the owld 
hoive ; the second's waverin' in its feelin's ; the third's often 
lost to us, flyin' off to the Prodesans and sthangin' worse than 
the hiritics thimselves." 

" Would the declaration of infallibility help us in the United 
States ? " asked the Prince. 

" Nivir ! " roared Father Pat. " It would madden all the 
baas and wasps in Amirica. I'll illusthrate, your Imminence. 
We pelgrems were lookin' at Mount Blanc. It sthood still and 
shone in the sun loike a gate ov heaven. Thin boorst the 
thoonder. An avalanche fell. And sich a flyin* and a crynV 
amongst our pelgrems your Imminence nivir saw and nivir 
heard. Now, the Poope's infallibility would be an avalanche. 
It would shake Amirica, and what shakes Amirica shakes oil 
ov the world besoides." 

" Admirable ! " exclaimed Prince- Cardinal Campagnano. 
"I must report your illustration to the Holy Father. Ac- 
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cept my thanks for the amusement and instruction you have 
afforded. But I see by my clock that the hour of my engage- 
ment has arrived, and I must say farewell." 

" Good-boi, and good-noight," said Father Pat. " Miny 
thanks for your koind words and good cheer. May the 
blissin' from above attind you and Mr. Irrington." 

After many friendly interchanges Father Pat left the apart- 
ment, and as he was clattering down the stairs the Prince re- 
marked : 

" An extraordinary man ! what a compound of shrewdness, 
rudeness, jolliness, humor, and honesty ! Our priest has ex- 
pressed my own soul, and, I fear, the consciousness of the 
Church. Beneath us all is this omnipresent doubt. In the 
Vatican 1 feel its shadow when with the Pope, and it follows 
me to the altar of St. Peter's. But we must go or detain the 
Holy Father." 

A few days after the interview we have described, Paul 
Errington received an unexpected summons from Father Pat. 
In a poor and obscure part of Rome he found the priest, in 
the last stages of malarial fever. It was plain at a glance 
that no human aid could save his life. His sunken eye, hollow 
cheek, and attenuated form contrasted powerfully with the 
man who, at the dinner of the Prince, sat glowing with health 
and vivacity. 

Indeed, as Paul Errington entered the room his friend was 
already in the gasps of death. His appearance animated 
Father Pat. He lifted himself from his bed, and a celestial 
radiance beamed from his face as he said : 

" I've repinted the dhrink, Mr. Irrington, and oil ov moi 
follies and foibles. The ghoosts are laid. Moi doots are 
buried. Oil is pace, pace, pace ! Oh, the Boible, the Boible, 
the blissid Boible ! " 

Errington clasped the hand of the priest, and wept aloud. 
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Summoning the last strength of his life, Father Pat ex- 
claimed : 

" Loight ! Loight ! Loight ! Moi way's broight to 
paradoise ! " 

Then, in a tone scarce audible, he whispered : 

"Gloria!" 

With reverent love Paul Errington arranged for the funeral 
of his friend. A plain coffin was provided, and the frati were 
summoned. In black gowns and eyeholed hoods, four breth- 
ren bore the body down the stairs. When the bier was in the 
street, they drew over the coffin a dark cover richly ornamented 
with yellow, and rested the head on a cushion in a similar 
style. Wearing white robes and hoods, and bearing long, 
lighted waxen tapers, twelve other brethren stood two and 
two in advance. As the bearers behind lifted the handles of 
the bier to their shoulders, the frati before with the lights began 
to move, uttering a slow and solemn chant. Last of all walked 
Paul Errington in tears. Arrived at the Campo Santo of 
San Lorenzo, the coffin was lowered into the grave with the 
usual rites of the Church. Not long after, Errington erected 
a marble monument with a touching and beautiful inscription 
to his departed friend. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MONTE MARIO. 

HOW grand the spectacle from Monte Mario ! At your 
feet is Rome ; around you the campagna, bounded by 
classic mountains and the glittering sea ; above the long line 
of Etruscan, Sabine, Alban, and Volscian hills tower Soracte, 
Lucretelis, and Monte Cavo ; and behind, the snowy Apen- 
nines. Each peak in your view is a memory. Turning your 
gaze from mountains to city, the Capitol becomes the center 
of the scene, and just beyond is the Palatine, where Caesar lived 
and ruled the world, and whence he beheld the Colosseum, and 
looked down on the pillared Forum. Power, genius, and glory 
have made imperial Rome sublime. But nearer to you still 
are the papal palace and cathedral. Just opposite your eye, 
on the same level, glitters the cross of St. Peter's, emblem of a 
dominion wider than that over which flew the ancient eagles. 

Monte Mario is a center from which you command into 
view thousands of years of history. Centuries of decay and 
splendor are before your eyes. Winding beneath you through 
Rome, yon Tiber has been witness of the ages of republic and 
empire and papacy. Glory and ruin are alike familiar to those 
waves. 

But we pass from classic and historic scenes to our own 
story. 

After a period of dignified seclusion in Rome, Emilie Erring- 
ton leased the villa which crowns Monte Mario, and is con- 
spicuous from every part of city and campagna. At her side 
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is her daughter Cecilia, in the first bloom of womanhood, and 
a feminine image of her father. 

" Mamma," she said, " I have a surprise for you." 

" What is it, my daughter? Your young enthusiasm must 
find me a dull companion." 

" No, no, mamma ; your ear and heart are always open to 
my joys and sorrows. I know I can. astonish you. Mary 
Preston is an artist." 

" I cannot believe it, my daughter. Our friend is a faith- 
ful and practical woman, with a vocation to relieve suifering, 
but certainly has not the glow of genius." 

" Her gift is wholly as a copyist, but her insight and touch 
are wonderful," answered Cecilia. " She gets into the very 
soul of a master, and makes her picture vivid with his thoughts." 

" I am still a skeptic," said Mrs. Errington. " Only my 
own eyes can convince me . that Mary has the gift you de- 
scribe." 

" Do you remember the paintings on the walls of the old 
convent where Mary was married and Colonel Preston died ? " 

" How can I ever forget them ! " exclaimed Mrs. Errington. 
" The forms, the colors, the minutest lines and shades of those 
pictures live in my memory." 

4< Mary has reproduced them all," said Cecilia. " Her mind 
is an art gallery." 

" Rather her heart / " suggested Mrs. Errington. 

" Here, here are the proofs of her skill !" cried Cecilia. 
" That man who comes along the walk has two copies which 
Mary executed for me. You can see for yourself." 

Looking from the window, the ladies perceived on the path 
the bearer of the precious load. Cecilia retired, and in a few 
minutes returned for her mother, whom she conducted to her 
room. There hung the pictures. 

" What an inspiration in Rome ! " said Mrs. Errington as 
she gazed. "The spirit of art bte&ti\&& y& ^\fe ^xx.. K^'Sssr. 
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past of the world animates the soul. The shades of the grand 
departed must linger here to watch the fire kindled by their 
immortal works. Only my own sight could persuade me that 
Mary Preston painted these pictures." 

" That to the right is from Raphael," answered the daughter. 
" St. Cecilia stands with her maidens on a hill. They have 
been singing and playing. But see ! All voices are hushed 
and instruments dropped, and now, with upturned faces, rapt- 
ured by the celestial music, St. Cecilia and her company gaze 
at the angels in the clouds." 

" The copy is worthy the original," exclaimed Mrs. Erring- 
ton. " How delicate the taste and exquisite the touch ! The 
soul of the master must have glowed in the breast of the 
pupil." 

" The other copy," resumed Cecilia, " is from an old picture 
in the private collection of one of the Roman princes. Mary 
had access by special permission, obtained through our learned 
and courteous American minister." 

"Almost equal to the first," cried Mrs. Errington. "St. 
Cecilia's arrest just before her martyrdom. She stands with 
her harp in a halo of glory. Entranced by her music and 
beauty, those rude soldiers dare not pollute her with a touch. 
The radiancy of a pure womanhood dazzles man's impious 
eyes." 

" What lovely presents ! " said Cecilia. " How I prize 
them ! And how sweet to have them connected with my own 
name ! " 

As the ladies stood gazing they heard the noise of a carriage 
before the villa, and Mary Preston soon entered the room. 
The unexpected visit renewed the delight. Mrs. Errington 
expressed her surprise and pleasure, and congratulated her 
friend. After Cecilia had withdrawn, Mary Preston exclaimed, 
abruptly : 

" I have news for you." 
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" On the subject ? " inquired Mrs. Errington, with nervous 
dread in look and tone. 

" On that which more interests you than anything in the 
world." 

Is the news good or bad ? " 
That is for you to determine." 

" Oh, do not prolong my suspense! Tell me at once, and 
the worst." 

" The Pope has offered Mr. Errington a cardinalate." 

The wife started. Her quick mind perceived the influence 
of such an honor on her husband. After a struggle she was 
enabled to say : 

" What a temptation to the ambition of Paul ! The palace 
and splendor of a cardinal ! Well have they studied my hus- 
band. The glitter of no other prize would so dazzle him. 
Terrible the battle with himself before he bursts from the 
papal coil ! " 

" But I have not told you all," interrupted Mary Preston. 
" Mr. Errington may never accept the offer. He has always 
had an aversion to infallibility, which he must have concealed 
from you. Before he entered the Roman Church he declared 
that he could never receive the doctrine. Bishop Gillens gave 
him a paper averring that belief in papal infallibility was not 
required, and received him with that written understanding." 

" Light, light ! " cried Emilie Errington, with clasped hands 
and tearful eyes. " Deliverance ! My widowhood will end ! 
Heaven smiles ! I will have my husband ! The Pope's in- 
fallibility will be declared, and I will be happy." 

" I have not exhausted my budget," resumed Mary. " Mr. 
Errington was thrown into great distress by the reports about 
a Vatican Council. He applied for advice to Prince- Cardinal 
Campagnano, whom he found in an anxiety equal to his own. 
Both are now in constant correspondence with my father and 
General Preston." 
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" Thank Heaven ! " burst forth Mrs. Paul Errington. 

" One thing more," said Mary. " The best is last. Come 
with me to the piazza." 

The ladies went out, and Mrs. Preston continued : 

" Do you see the third and fourth of those opposite windows 
near the roof of the Vatican Palace ? " 

" I know them well," answered Mrs. Errington, " but can- 
not perceive what possible interest they can be to me." 

" They belong to the rooms the Pope has fitted up for Mr. 
Errington, and are at this moment occupied by your husband." 

" Oh, Mary, this is too much ! My brain almost reels 
under what you have said, and my heart seems bursting." 

" Mr. Errington advertised for a servant," continued Mrs. 
Preston, " and, with the consent of the General and the advice 
of father, old Caesar has this morning moved into the Vatican." 

Having said this, Mary Preston thought it best to leave her 
friend alone. 

Emilie Errington stood in tears long gazing at those win- 
dows. As her heart beat faster, her soul seemed rushing to 
her eyes. Wild the struggle in the* woman's bosom. Is her 
husband now in that apartment ? At this moment what is he 
doing ? Will he think of her ? Has he forgotten Cecilia ? 
Is now his heart hardened into rock by his unnatural celibacy, 
and never more to give forth the streams of love ? Or can 
she touch the flint and make it gush, as of old, like a river 
sparkling in the light ? In her view Paul Errington is still 
her husband. No Pope can destroy her claim as a wife. 
How sweet to exchange tokens of recognition ! A wave of 
the hand may be a signal between two long-divided hearts. 
So near and yet separate ! It must not be ! A telescope 
can bring to her eye the face of her Paul. She can read there 
every line and look of love. And she will, with the help of 
Heaven ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A VATICAN PINE. 

A FEW days after his last interview with Prince-Cardinal 
Campagnano, Paul Errington received a note requesting 
his presence at the palace. He at once ordered his carriage, 
and hastened to his Eminence. 

" I have important news," said the Prince. 

" Nothing, I hope, to deprive me of your counsel and the 
learned labors of your friends." 

" We are watched," replied the Prince, with an Italian shrug. 

" No danger, I trust, to your Eminence ? " 

" The peril is to you." 

"To me!" exclaimed Errington, in surprise. " I can 
scarcely conceive it." 

" Without caution you will be exposed to arrest," answered 
the Prince. " Watchful eyes and eager hands are about the 
Holy Father. He may be forced to measures he detests. In 
his counsels the Jesuits are supreme, and encumbered by no 
scruples. Can you trust your servant ? " 

" With my life," said Errington. " Old Caesar has neither 
the color nor the genius nor the fame of Julius, his illustrious 
namesake, but has better principles and a kinder heart." 

" Do you remember an umbrella pine standing above the 
Gregorian wall on the highest western eminence of the Vati- 
can gardens ? " 

" Well ! I often read and meditate under the shadows of 
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its friendly branches. It is a crown of beauty over the se- 
cluded spot." 

" Two feet east of its trunk, and a few inches below the 
surface, is a square stone box whose existence you never sus- 
pected," resumed the Prince. " Often your foot must have 
pressed the very sod above it. There my servant will deposit 
my communications and receive your own. You had better 
make Caesar your agent in the conveyance." 

" I will arrange all as you direct," said Paul Errington. 

The Prince, stooping, from his table lifted up a key, and 
held it between his thumb and finger, saying : 

" See this key ! It has a history. You will find that it fits 
the box under the Vatican pine. The fate of kingdoms has 
turned with this key. Guard it ! Henceforth it is to be linked 
with your life." 

" How can I ever repay your care and risk ! " cried Paul 
Errington, with deep emotion. " For me, a stranger, you take 
on yourself this load of labor and danger." 

"The act brings its own reward," answered the Prince. 
"One more precaution: let Caesar procure a small rope- 
ladder to be kept in the box, and then your movements will 
be at your own command." 

" I assure your Eminence that your most minute suggestions 
will be observed." 

" Near our tree is a low place in the Gregorian wall where 
ascent and descent will be easy. Be cautious in all you do, 
and remember the Jesuits ! " 

" Jesuits ! " exclaimed Errington. " That word inspires 
care. In me America is learning the old lesson of Europe." 

" I never supposed that the Holy Father would pass under 
the spell of the Jesuits," said the Prince, sadly. " When he 
began his reign all his impulses were liberal. His temporal 
power was absolute, and the priest was supreme in his king- 
dom. Now he is met with a satanic opposition which threatens 
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both his kingly and sacerdotal authority. Crown and altar 
are in peril." 

" I could never comprehend why this tempest of revolution 
burst about the Holy Father, who was so generous and con- 
ciliatory." 

" One of your Yankees proposes by electricity to make 
Niagara furnish light, heat, and power for a whole State. A 
touch of his finger will close the circuit and begin the work. 
Mazzini at London thus controlled Italy. He placed dyna- 
mite under the papal throne, and Pio Nono was a child play- 
ing over the peril." 

" He let loose hell over Italy," said Errington. "I see it 
all. In the plot, Mazzini was statesman, Garibaldi soldier, 
and Galetti assassin. What infernal power in these men ! 
Not the fire-spurt of spasmodic France, but the volcanic out- 
burst of old Rome in the days of Marius and Catiline." 

"A torch was hurled into the magazine of Italy which 
made explosion inevitable," added the Prince. " Remember 
the ambition of Victor Emanuel, the masterful statesmanship 
of Cavour, the craft and treachery of Louis Napoleon, and 
you will understand how deadly and powerful the league 
against the Pope's temporal kingdom. Nor was there one 
government on earth honestly willing to support his claim. 
Beneath his throne were explosives, and around it an atmos- 
phere of flame." 

" Were you in Rome when Pio Nono fled from his pontif- 
ical city ? " asked Errington. 

" I sat with him in his carriage when a wretch waved over 
him the tricolor. I saw the flash of the dagger that stabbed 
Rossi. I beheld on Righetti the blood-spot from the martyr's 
heart. You know the rest — the flight, the exile, the loss of 
one half the papal dominion, soon to be followed by the loss 
of the whole." 

" What are your impressions of the character of Pio Nono ? " 
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" We never doubted his kindness, but his wisdom," said the 
Prince. " To please the populace, he left himself but a shadow 
of sovereignty. He never perceived that his enemies wanted 
all — his territory, his crown, his capital, his very palace. The 
popular monster was insatiable. Pio Nono realized too late 
that he was to be devoured. " 

" The cause of your doubt flashes over me," exclaimed Paul 
Errington. " Believing the Pope a dupe, you cannot reconcile 
his imbecility with his infallibility." 

"Does he not say that his temporal power is essential to 
protect his infallibility ? " asked the Prince. " Surely infal- 
libility may be expected to protect what to infallibility is 
essential." 

" Seeing the Holy Father cajoled, robbed, and exiled, you 
had visible proof, not of his wisdom, but of his folly." 

" True, but not all," said the Prince. " During the storms 
that hurled Pio Nono out of Rome, an impression was made 
I buried in my soul. Rumors of this Vatican Council revive 
in my memory the ghastly dead. In the glare of its light 
forgotten shapes come forth as photographic images in the hot 
dazzle of noon. I saw in the Holy Father not only want of 
statesmanship, but a feminine vanity, a love of popular ap- 
plause, a delight in the pomp and glitter of pageantry which 
render it impossible for me to believe in his infallibility. He 
might as well try to make the blind see, the lame leap, and 
the dead live, as to extort from me such a faith. I will say 
more. Lift a man to the altar of God, enthrone, crown, and 
scepter him, incense him and adore him, give him the Almighty's 
titles, and his dizzied and dazzled brain is made incapable of 
the everlasting Truth." 

" You have vividly and powerfully stated my own convic- 
tion," cried Errington. "This hour will be light in my 
memory. I hope that your Eminence will permit one more 
question. You say that I am in danger of arrest. Are there 
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any proofs that Pio Nono has ever used his temporal power 
in defense of his papal sovereignty ? " 

" I know a woman he imprisoned three years without trial,' ' 
replied the Prince. " The priest who urged the Holy Father 
not to declare the Immaculate Conception was marched in 
fetters to Corneto, incarcerated, and only released through 
interference of the French Government. Did Pio Nono de- 
scend into the dungeons of St. Angelo to pardon a wretch 
crazed by twenty-five years of imprisonment by Gregory ? I 
grant that he made this dramatic jail-delivery reflecting on 
the tyranny of his predecessor ; but I believe at this moment 
the castle-caverns are filled with political captives. Infallibil- 
ity now defends itself with chains and dungeons." 

After this conversation the Prince-Cardinal and Paul Erring- 
ton had increased affection for each other. Yet the American 
was not beyond the dazzle of temptation. The path from 
error to truth is beset with perils up to the very door of 
heaven. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CjESAR romanus. 

T)AUL ERRINGTON had exhausted the Eternal City. 
X He had explored ancient, medieval, and modern Rome. 
Etruscan remains, the classic sites along the sea, with Sabine, 
Alban, and Volscian hills, had all been visited. Regal, re- 
publican, imperial, and ecclesiastical eras were equally familiar. 
Each ruin, palace, church, gallery — villas, gardens, temples, 
theaters, aqueducts, and fountains — all that makes Rome the 
charm and teacher and wonder of the world — had now passed 
in review before Errington. He could narrate the history, 
explain the design, and estimate the merit of nearly every 
picture, statue, pillar, and altar amid the boundless and be- 
wildering wealth of a city yet imperial in its claim to universal 
homage. 

At first Paul Errington viewed Rome in a glow of enthu- 
siasm. Over it was the golden mist of time and fancy. But 
as emotion faded there was a deeper and truer pleasure in 
extracting by meditation the wealth of wisdom supplied from 
the treasures of centuries. 

On Monte Mario, and the more distant heights about 
Albano, Tivoli, and Frascati, Errington had often explored 
with his telescope the vast and matchless landscape. The 
roof of St. Peter's was also a favorite place of observation. 
Now he can point his instrument from his Vatican windows. 
Resting his telescope on the floor, he said to Caesar : 
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" Did you ever accompany the Judge and General in their 
rambles about Rome ? " 

" AFays, Massa Errin'ton. " I war de driva, and Jimp de 
footman." 

" You must have learned a great deal in this way about 
Rome." 

" Heaps, massa. Heaps, sua. But Jimp knows much as 
the Judge and de Gen'l. Dat young nigga hab all Rome 
unda his wool. He knows de 'pagna, too, from de sea to de 
mountins. But de sebben hills tangles me. I'se nebba gits 
dem sebben hills right." 

" I will tell you how to remember. Imagine me on the 
Palatine Hill. Facing the north, I will have before me the 
Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal hills ; the Capitoline to my 
left ; the Caelian to my right ; and behind me, the Aventine. 
These make . the seven hills of old Rome. Beyond the 
Quirinal is the Pincian, and on our side of the Tiber the Ja- 
niculum and the Vatican, with Monte Mario out-topping all." 

" Tanks, massa, but dat g'og'phy mos' too much for Caesa's 
comprenshun. I'se 'member one day on the Pal'tine. Dat 
war big day for Caesa ; a big day, sua." 

" Tell me what happened," said Errington, wishing to be- 
guile the moment. 

" De Judge and de Gen'l," began Caesar, " stood on de 
Pal'tine Hill. Dey talk Caesa all de time ; Caesa build hea ; 
Caesa lib yonda ; Caesa die anudda place ; Caesa do dis ; Caesa 
do dat ; Caesa do ebberyting. I'se feels my name big, sua. 
Den we goes down to de Fo'um. Hea Caesa walk and talk 
and hab temple. Den we'se climbs de Cap't'line. Caesa 
druv to its top wid his charut in his splenda. Caesa, Caesa, 
Caesa ! We'se vesits de teater ob Ma'cellus, and de tomb ob 
'Gustus. Moa Caesa ! We'se come back to de Fo'um ob 
Pompey. De ole gemmans dey'se fling roun' der arms, and 
dey'se walk 'bout, and dey'se bob der white heads, and say, 
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' Hea Brutus stab and Caesa die !' All ob dat day it war. 
Caesa, till dis nigga got proud ob his name, and dreams ob it 
in de night and wakes up shoutin', ' Caesa ! ' " 

" And what did Jimpo do while the Judge and General were 
talking ? " inquired Errington, with a shrewd suspicion of the 
facts. 

" Jimp's good nigga, but fond ob spoat and mighty peart. 
He makes me laugh spite myself. While de ole gemmans talk 
and walk and bob and t'row roun' der arms, Jimp, he'se drops 
behind an ole alta, and goes jes like 'em, till I hab to hole 
my mouf, sua." 

" You spoke of the Church of St. Andrea delle Valle, on 
the spot where Brutus stabbed Caesar. Did you see its image 
of the Virgin ? " 

" She is in a pictur' ober de alta, wid a chile in her aums. 
One king kneels afoa, and uddas stan* roun\ Ober dem de 
light comes a streamin' down, and de crowns glitta, and de 
robes shine, and it war a mighty splenda, massa. De folks 
kneel and dey bow and dey worship de image. In de Church 
ob St. A'g'stino dey kiss de Virgin's toe." 

" What do you think of such adoration ? " 

" I'se not like to tell, massa." 

" Go on ; don't hesitate." 

" On my bed dat night rose afoa my eye de golden image 
ob de King ob Bab'lon. I'se saw de people on de plain 
a-bowhV to de groun'. De Hebrew chilen dey stan' up. De 
music sounds. Dey not bow. De king gits mad. Dey not 
bow. De fu'nass blazes. Dey not bow. De king say, ' Bow,' 
and de Lawd say, ' Don't bow.' Dey obey de Lawd. But 
de angel walk wid dem in de fia, which burns der bonds and 
not der bodies." 

" You don't, then, approve the adoration of the Virgin." 

" IdoPtry, massa ! Agin' de Word ob de Lawd ! No 
bowin 1 and 'censhV and adorm' altas. and images and bishops 
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and card'nals and popes in de Bible. For tings like dose de 
Lawd cuss'd de bad Jews and de wicked heathens. De Pope's 
folk's pagans. I'se wonderin' de Pope lets 'em do it. Big 
mistake in de Pope, sua. Caesa knows betta dan dat. Has 
de Pope a Bible, massa ? If de Pope will read Csesa's Bible, 
he'll make dis Rome annuda city." 

Amused and annoyed, Paul Errington swept the horizon 
with his telescope. As it rests on Monte Mario, he turns pale. 
The instrument drops from his hand. Snatching it from the 
floor, he again applies it to his eye. His trembling fingers 
can scarcely hold it in their grasp. What face does he see ? 
There it is, with every feature distinct. He can discern the 
color of the eye and the hair, and see the lips he has so often 
kissed, and the form he has so often embraced. His Emilie 
stands full in view before Paul Errington. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



FORGERIES. 



THE breast of Paul Errington was a chaos. His wife's 
face was ever in his mind. Often his telescope was 
turned to Monte Mario. Had his Emilie recognized him ? 
Did she now avoid his gaze ? Will he ever see her again ? 
We cannot wonder at the tumult excited in the husband by 
the sight of a wife from whom he had been separated for 
years. But Errington did not forget the stupendous questions 
which involved his future. We see him now in haste to meet 
a morning engagement with the Prince- Cardinal, who gave 
him his usual warm welcome, and said : 

" I have been waiting for you, my friend. Yesterday closed 
in cloud." 

" To what does your Eminence refer ? " 

" A sound in St. Peter's sent a chill to my heart," said the 
Prince. " I have heard the hammer's stroke which is the 
knell of the papacy. It rang like doom from the floor to the 
dome of the vast cathedral." 

" Then your protest is vain, and the council will assemble ? " 

" Our labor has been fruitless," replied the Prince. " The 
Holy Father did not even read our paper. It is the star of 
the Jesuit rules our sky, and in its red beam I see the glare 
of fate." 

" The blow of that hammer may prove the note of my own 

liberty," exclaimed Paul Errington. "But I will wear my 

fetter until it drops off by its own weight. Will your Emi- 
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nence give me some of the results of your committee's investi- 
gations and of your own meditations ? " 

" We have all reached the same conclusion," said the Prince. 
" Papal dominion rests on forgeries ! " 

" Forgeries ! " burst forth Errington. 

" Forgeries," repeated the Prince. 

" I thought that the chajge^of forgeries was a Protestant 
lie ? " J^AV^ ^ 

" Our committee have found otherwise. Vatican records 
establish our humiliating conviction. Forgeries, forgeries, and 
only forgeries," added the Prince, with the emphasis of a bit- 
ter scorn. " The tiara of the Pope is a fraud. Each of the 
three kingdoms it represents was obtained by deception. Not 
one jewel of the papal diadem shines in a pure light, and false- 
hood dims its gold. For a thousand years the Church has 
duped the world ; and we are now blind agents of stupendous 
pontifical fabrications." 

" But surely ten centuries of possession confirm the right of 
the Pope to his territory and tiara," suggested Errington. 
' " I speak not of title," answered the Prince. " That is a 
question for sovereigns and statesmen. I am now asking, 
How does the claim to infallibility appear in the light of the 
methods used by pontiffs to secure title to temporal estates ? " 

" Will your Eminence illustrate by historical facts ? " 

" I will. The title was born in forgery. Pope Stephen 
trembled before the army of the Lombard monarch, Astolph, 
besieging Rome. He forged a letter from St. Peter. He sent 
his forgery to King Pepin. He drew by that forgery a French 
army to his aid. The imperial power of Charlemagne, which 
made Leo strong, was connected with the papacy by the 
forgery of Stephen to Pepin, the father of the Frankish 
emperor." 

" I wish your Eminence would read the letter of St. Peter. 
An epistle from paradise, and transmitted through axv vcdaJJ&JsR. 
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Pope ! America must share the privilege of such a correspond- 



ence." 



" Here is a copy on my table," said the Prince. " I will 
read an extract, which you can mail to your countrymen : * I, 
Peter, the Apostle, protest, admonish you, the most Christian 
King Pepin — the mother of God adjures you, and all the 
host of heaven, to save the beloved city of Rome from the 
detested Lombards. Obey, and obey speedily, and by my 
suffrage the Lord Jesus Christ will gi\e you in this life length 
of days, security, and victory ; in the life to come will multiply 
His blessings upon you amid His saints and angels.' " 

" Now I see the point," cried Paul Errington. " You fear 
that the common sense of mankind will never receive a Vatican 
decree pronouncing the forger Stephen an infallible oracle of 
truth." 

"Worse !" thundered the Prince. "An anathema will be 
hurled against all rejecting the decree. You and I will be 
excommunicated if we do not attribute infallibility to Stephen, 
the forging Pope, and a billion of mankind with us consigned 
to everlasting torment." 

" Horrible infatuation ! " exclaimed Errington. 

"The Dotation of Constantine," continued the Prince — 
"another forgery! Its bad Latin betrays it. Every Catholic 
scholar living knows it a fraud. Yet popes used it to obtain 
from Pepin and Charlemagne title to the exarchate of Ravenna, 
the domain of Lombardy, and the kingdom of Rome, repre- 
sented in their triple crown. Pontifical forgery brought Pepin 
to this city ; pontifical forgery cheated him and his son into 
giving title to three rich states ; and thus on pontifical forgery 
rests our claim to a dominion declared necessary to that pon- 
tifical independence which must secure pontifical infallibility. 
This is the precipice on which we stand, and over whose edge 
Pio Nono is hurling the Catholic Church." 

" What was in me an inherited American instinct you have 
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fortified by historical argument," said Errington. " My 
obligation to you is inestimable, and my gratitude will be pro- 
portionate." 

" Not only the papal temporal dominion, but also the papal 
ecclesiastical dominion, is founded on forgery," resumed the 
Prince. 

" With this ground I am more familiar," remarked Erring- 
ton. " I hope, however, you will give me the conclusions of 
your committee." 

"They are painfully humiliating," resumed the Prince. 
" About the middle of the ninth century, in western Gaul, a 
pretended Isidore fabricated a hundred early papal decrees, 
synodal acts, and writings of eminent ecclesiastics. The for- 
geries were to show that the plenitude of power resided in 
the Pope, and from him flowed out, through bishops, over 
the Catholic Church. Nicholas I. accepted the forgery. All 
who rejected the forgery this Pope anathematized. Even the 
great Anselm was guilty of inventions and interpolations. In 
the middle of the twelfth century Gratian's Decretum added 
fresh forgeries. Pope Hildebrand by these forgeries ruled the 
world. On such forgeries have been built both our temporal 
and ecclesiastical sovereignty." 

" I have read these statements in Protestant histories, but 
supposed them Protestant inventions," said Paul Errington. 
" The labor and learning of your committee invest its conclu- 
sions with a fearful importance." 

" Isidore's forgery," resumed the Prince, " made Pope Julius 
say, 'The Church of Rome by a singular privilege has the 
right of opening and shutting the gates of heaven to whom 
she will.' With this forgery of Isidore, Gregory VII. hurled 
a German emperor from his throne." 

" I wish your Eminence would read that bull of Hildebrand, 
which indeed glares like a hell-torch over history." 

It lies on my table, and I will do as» ^ovx. toScu ^Asas. 
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Pope Gregory, well named Hildebrand : ' In full confidence 
in the authority over all Christian people granted by God, I 
interdict King Henry, son of the Emperor, who, in his unex- 
ampled pride, has risen against the Church, from the govern- 
ment of the whole realm of Germany and Italy. I absolve 
all Christians from all oaths which they have sworn or may 
swear to him. I forbid all obedience to him as king. I bind 
him, therefore, in the bonds of the anathema, that all nations 
may know and acknowledge that thou art Peter, that on thy 
rock the Son of the living God hath built His Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.' " 

" Henry gave Gregory bitter insult in the Lateran Basilica," 
said Errington. "The king's messenger called the Pope a 
ravenous wolf." 

" Then began the struggle that desolated Europe," answered 
the Prince. " Hildebrand hurled anathemas like a thunder- 
ing Jupiter. His words ring a battle-cry to slaughter." 

"And what a victory to the Pontiff ! Nothing in history 
like his arrogance." 

" Here is the proof," replied the Prince, reading from a 
volume on his table : " ' Henry in winter climbed Alpine heights. 
Clad in the white robe of a penitent, he stood three days shiv- 
ering before the Castle of Canossa. Only by Matilda's entreaty 
was he admitted to Hildebrand. This king, a descendant of 
monarchs, a man of imperial blood and presence, crouches 
before the small, bent, plebeian Pope, made mighty by the 
power he arrogates over the portals of eternity. If proved 
guiltless, Henry was to receive his kingdom back from Greg- 
ory ; and if pronounced guilty, was to resign his throne.' " 

"This claim to shut and open hell and heaven humbled 

kings and subdued empires," remarked Errington. " Isidorian 

and Gregorian forgeries made keys of popes stronger than 

scepters of emperors. Excommunications awed sovereigns, 

and interdicts terrified subjects." 

"Let me show you France under the papa\ cuisfc, sxAysM 
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will understand what occurred in many countries," continued 
the Prince. "It is midnight in the cathedral at Dijon. The 
cross is hung with crape. Each priest holds a torch and 
chants a Miserere. The reliques are placed in the tombs. A 
cardinal in violet stole pronounces France under ban. Cast 
out like dogs, the dead will be buried in unconsecrated ground. 
Festivals, processions, ceremonies cease. No image is visible, 
and no cross unveiled." 

" To punish Philip the Fair, a Pope, over a realm, stops, as 
he believes, intercourse between man and God," cried Paul 
Errington. " For a sovereign's sin subjects are deprived of 
the bread of everlasting life. And it is an infallible shepherd 
who thus slays his own innocent sheep ! " 

" It had been my purpose to dwell on another topic," 
resumed the Prince ; " but I can now only say that each 
member of our committee is convinced of the errors of Popes 
Liberius, Zosimus, Vigilius, and Honorius. The proofs are 
irrefutable, and irreconcilable with infallibility." 

" And the boy-popes, John XII. and Benedict IX. ! " in- 
terposed Errington. " Youthful monsters ! Pio Nono will 
pronounce mere lads steeped in vice guides infallible in faith 
and morals. For sixty years the apostolic see was the toy of 
abandoned women and the prey of profligate nobles. It was 
bought and sold like merchandise. And now, before all the 
world, papal wretches are to be declared unerring interpreters 
of the Word of God ! " 

" To this dark catalogue add Alexander Borgia," continued 
the Prince. " His own sins are ghastly in the glare of the 
crimes of his son Caesar. The luxurious Leo X. seems to me 
more pagan than Christian. The infamous indulgence-sales 
of Tetzel disgrace his pontificate. Yon dome of St. Peter's 
was built by the sale of souls. The crown of glory over the 
Pope's Church is a sublime rebuke to this mad claim of the 
Pope's infallibility." 

" But it is urged that we musX &\*\\tv^s^ ^ 
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sonal character and the official interpretations of the Holy 
Father," suggested Errington. 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed the Prince, burning with indigna- 
tion. " Debauched boys and murderous Borgias can never 
be oracles of truth and guides to heaven. Yet by this coming 
Vatican decree, I, Prince- Cardinal Gaspar Contarini Campag- 
nano, am to be excommunicated and damned if I do not ascribe 
infallibility to an heretical Honorius, a forging Stephen, a dis- 
solute John, and the monster Alexander ! " 

" Your Eminence has made it impossible for me to remain 
in the papal Church." 

" Pio Nono had an open path before him," continued the 
Prince. " He could have led to a new era. His declaration 
will close the door forever. No successor will dare undo his 
work. He binds the crimes, heresies, and tyrannies of ages 
to the papal chair. Corpses, these, sinking down into the 
everlasting night ! " 

" The picture made vivid by your words seems painted in 
the red light of judgment," cried Errington. 

" I saw the Pope carried on his throne to the front window 
of the Lateran Cathedral," said the Prince. "As I speak I 
hear the cannon roar and the music sound, and behold the 
people kneel below the lifted hands of Pio Nono. What 
hopes centered in that man ! He had the love of the nation 
and the esteem of the Church. His triple crown is on his 
head. I see him wave his hand in the form of a cross. A 
burst of acclamation follows his benediction. Bells, drums, 
trumpets, cannon swell the grand chorus of the people. Pio 
Nono on his throne, beneath peacock plumes, above the 
crowd, is borne in triumph to his Quirinal Palace. Alas, the 
brilliant morning vision will end in blackest midnight ! " 

" His humiliation will be in proportion to his exaltation," 
remarked Errington. 

" Let him remember Hildebrand ! " cried the Prince. 
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" Gregory VII. humbled kings, interdicted nations, disdained 
emperors. What was his end ? A prisoner in St. Angelo, 
he saw his rival place on the head of his foe the imperial 
crown. Rome he beheld deluged in blood and wrapped in # 
flames. Leaving his ravaged capital, he died an exile at 
Salerno." 

" And Boniface ! " added Errington. " His bull claimed 
for the Pope the monarchy of the world ; he excommunicated 
Philip ; he interdicted France. Yet he was betrayed, deserted, 
insulted, driven from his palace. This lord of earth sat weep- 
ing amid the ruins he made, and begged a morsel of bread 
and a drop of water. He was conducted to prison with his 
face to the tail of a vicious horse, and died a captive in soli- 
tary agony." 

" Pio Nono will follow in the line of this Gregory and this 
Boniface," said the Prince. " He will be stripped of his 
temporal dominion and revenue. He will be reduced to the 
alms of the Church. He will die a prisoner in the Vatican. 
Such will be the result and the recompense of this mad wish 
to be declared infallible." 

Exhausted by his prophetic fervor, the Prince sank down 
in his chair; and when he had recovered from his fatigue, 
Paul Errington bade an affectionate adieu. He was then 
seized with a wild wish to attend a requiem mass in the Pan- 
theon in behalf of the soul of a prince who had recently died. 
Amid the bloom of flowers, gorgeous with gold and encircled 
by lights, a pillared catafalque rose beneath the dome of the 
imperial edifice, less grand, but more graceful, than the sublime 
crown placed by Angelo on the papal basilica. The majesty 
of Italy occupied his throne. On lofty stands candles blazed 
about the altar, and priests ministered in splendid vestments. 
With a subdued luster funeral flambeaus flickered around the 
circle of the ancient walls, where shrines of papal saints were 
substituted for those of pagan gods. Starred and plumed and 
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bright with gold and scarlet, the military orders gave magnifi- 
cence to the scene, and ambassadors from every region of the 
earth sat around in their brilliance and dignity. Above all, 
on a glittering throne, a cardinal represented the Pope, the 
Pontifex Maximus now, as had been Julius and Augustus and 
Nero in the past centuries. 

And the music ! It was the last Paul Errington was ever 
to hear at a similar pageant. Voice and instrument blended 
their sounds. Low, plaintive, tremulous strains murmur forth 
the piteous wailings of a soul in the fires of purgatory. Then 
comes its deliverance. Horn and trumpet peal bursts of 
triumph. Faith has no place in such a scene ; but fancy can 
almost see the released spirit soar aloft amid angels and pass 
within the portals of the glory everlasting. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Cecilia's discovery. 

THE hill occupied by Emilie Errington was famous among 
the old Romans. It was called Clivus Cinnae, and was 
the hospitable seat of Julius Martialis, whose friend and name- 
sake the poet described it as a land more blessed than the 
gardens of the Hesperides. He says that the smooth summit 
enjoyed a cloudless sky, and while mists crossed the valleys, 
shone in a light all its own. Amid many secluded retreats the 
graceful turrets of Martial's villa rose gently toward the stars. 
Hence were seen the seven hills, and beyond, Alba and Tus- 
culum, with old Fidenae, a*nd little Rubra. On the Flaminian 
and Salarian roads travelers were visible, and the ships gliding 
below on the sacred Tiber. 

Dante immortalized the hill. Three centuries since, Mario 
Mellini erected his villa on the commanding summit, and 
crowned it with the name which it will probably bear through 
the future history of Rome. 

Emilie Errington was thus residing on an illustrious classi- 
cal eminence. But her heart was not in the past ; her present 
thrilled with an interest excited by events occurring on the 
opposite hill. About St. Peter's, the Vatican height was omi- 
nous with sounds of preparation for an assemblage that was 
to affect the future of our world ; and the life of this Amer- 
ican woman was to be shaped by the deliberations beneath that 
sublime roof which is earth's noblest image of heaven's dome. 

Autumn is spreading its brovftv ovet Xhfc cfcaM^g^. ^nr. 
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brilliance of flowers is over. On Monte Mario is visible the 
expiring glory of the year. The thick morning mists, often 
brightened by the sun, yet tell that winter is not far. 

On a most lovely day in autumn, in her carriage, winding 
around Monte Mario, was seen Mary Preston. Her friend met 
and embraced her at the door. 

" O Mary ! " exclaimed Mrs. Errington, " I know that look 
in your face. You have news." 

" Most important." 

" Tell me, oh, tell me ! I have just been looking at the 
Vatican through my telescope, and with my eyes torturing 
my heart." 

Mr. Errington was at our house last evening." 
You increase the storm in my breast," cried the wife. 
My husband under your roof ! " 

" I saw him, heard him, and felt his hand when he came 
and when he left. Three senses testify that he was a man, 
and not a specter." 

" What did he say ? Quick, oh, quick ! I want to hear 
his very words." 

" The Jesuits have triumphed over Prince Campagnano and 
his friends," answered Mary. "Their protest was scorned. 
Pio Nono flung from him the unopened paper. Preparations 
for the council are far advanced in the north transept of St. 
Peter's, and some of the prelates are already on their way to 
Rome." 

" Joyous news ! " exclaimed Mrs. Errington. " I will yet 
clasp my husband in my arms -on this hill which towers above 
the Pope and looks down on the very cross of his cathedral." 

" The repugnance of the Prince-Cardinal to papal infallibil- 
ity has been intensified by the investigations of the committee," 
said Mary Preston. " Mr. Errington also is more opposed 
than ever. But the declaration is inevitable." 

"Glorious intelligence ! " cried Mrs. Errington. " Hitherto 
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I have lived in a haze of expectation, with occasional light- 
bursts through the mist ; but the rays of hope are now con- 
verging to a brilliant focus of certainty." 

"You sometimes seem to condemn yourself for gazing at 
your husband," resumed Mary Preston. "This should be 
your joy, and not your reproach. In such a case the law and 
logic of the heart must decide." 

" On this subject I do not reason. I yield myself to my 
impulses as a wife and a woman. My heart rules my head 
and my hand. But I, too, have a secret." 

" Make a clean breast," replied Mary, smiling. " How 
amusing ! A honeymoon through telescopes!" 

" There is a third party to these transactions." 

" Not the Holy Father ! " 

" Try again ! " 

" The Black Pope ! " 

" No." 

" The Prince ! " 

" Cecilia ! " said Mrs. Errington. 

" A daughter has a right to look at her father ! " answered 
Mary Preston. " Who dare interfere ? I'm glad Cecilia 
knows. How did she make the discovery ? " 

" I was called away, and left the instrument at the window. 
Cecilia carelessly took it up and pointed in the direction she 
had seen me gazing. It rested on the face of her father. 
She recognized him by the exquisite portrait in her bedroom. 
A cry of joy burst from her lips ; the telescope fell from her 
fingers. Joy and grief swept over her like sun and cloud. 
She would laugh and weep convulsively. At last she flew to 
my arms, and was soothed like a child on my breast." 

" Be happy together," cried Mary Preston. " I can con- 
ceive no greater bliss than yours without the gates of paradise." 

" Yet it is a tantalizing indulgence," answered Mrs. Erring- 
ton. " My arms stretch out in vain toward hira I \»n*.» Qjfoss^ 
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my heart beats with wild desire to conquer the cold distance 
between us. No kiss can assuage the love kindled in my lips 
by that dear face. Our spirits pant to pass the barrier, and 
shrink back with despair from a hopeless effort. But Heaven 
will soon strike its signal." 

When Mary Preston had gone, Emilie Errington resumed 
her station at the window. Instantly she saw the beloved 
features. The eye of the wife was quick to notice the change 
in the face of the husband. His inner victory had an outer 
expression. Time and struggle had given him an aspect of 
splendid manhood. The mouth was firm and compressed, with 
no trace of weakness, and on the brow sat enthroned resolve. 
Then came an expression indicating that the storms were not 
yet over. But the battle will be won and the triumph made 
secure. How the wife yearned to lean her head on the bosom 
of her grand and noble husband ! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

PASQUINO. 

JUDGE LEVERETT and General Preston had now been 
many years in Rome. No companionship could have 
been more delightful. All the classic sites around the city had 
become familiar places. Nothing escaped the keen and vigor- 
ous scrutiny of these old lawyers, whose information had been 
expanded and faculties developed by a profession which sig- 
nally sharpens and strengthens the intellect. They were now 
venerated as the oracles of Rome. 

As the Vatican Council approached, the Judge and General 
saw everything in its light. After years the landscape painted 
on the plate by the sun can be revived by art ; and thus the 
knowledge slumbering in the minds of these able jurists was 
vivified in the glowing atmosphere about the papal assembly 
and converged on the papal infallibility. 

One day Judge Leverett had walked out alone. After din- 
ner our party were sitting in a famous room of the old palace 
they occupied. All were restless. After a separation of years 
they were to meet Paul Errington. 

" Judge, where did you go this afternoon ? " inquired the 
General. 

" To see an old friend of yours who has lost arms, legs, 
and nose. He very much resembles Paddy after a bruise at 
an Irish wake." 

" Pasquino ! " 

" You recognize my description. I passed that fine modern 
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Neptune in Piazza Navona, examined the hideous group of 
river-gods dazzled by papal splendors, and then paused before 
the sprightly Tritons blowing out water with inflated cheeks. 
Turning down a narrow street, I confronted Pasquino." 

" Bernini considered him the rival of the Laocoon. He ex- 
torted praise from Michael Angelo. But armless and noseless, 
with his battered trunk on two old stumps, I discern in him 
few traces of his former glory. Be he Hercules or Menelaus, 
I presume he took his name from the tailor in whose shop as- 
sembled the wits of Rome." 

" Whatever his ancestry, the satires on the old torso have 
made Pasquino immortal." 

" His shafts at the popes," said the General, " have been 
arrows tipped with fire. It is not strange they have wished to 
hurl Pasquino into the Tiber." 

" Here, Mary, I have his last shot," cried the Judge, giving 
a small paper to his daughter. 

Mrs. Preston, glancing over the characters, answered witlit 
a smile. 

"I'm always puzzled to decipher paternal hieroglyphics, but; 
in this instance I find it harder to comprehend Pasquino than 
to read father." 

"You own dullness, daughter," said the Judge, tapping 
Mary's cheek with the tip of his finger. " I write for bright; 
people." 

" Father and Pasquino might puzzle a Pope," answered Mrs. 
Preston. " But here is the pasquinade : 

ili The i7ifallible Pio Nono has his infallibility through those 
fallible infallible 's, Celestin and Sixtus.'" 

For many minutes the party were silent. Each was striving 
to recall from the past some fact in papal history that would 
suggest the explanation. Memory was tortured in vain. 

" Which Sixtus can Pasquino mean ? " exclaimed General 
Preston. 
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" A chapel in the Vatican takes its name from Sixtus IV.," 
suggested Mary. 

" To the Fifth we owe the exquisite chapel in Maria Mag- 
giore," remarked the General. 

"He, too, lifted to its place the grand obelisk in the court 
of St. Peter's," added the Judge. " No blunder in that enter- 
prise ! " 

" And no fallibility on the coronation-day of the fifth Sixtus," 
said the General. " He struck terror into Rome by the 
ghastly spectacle of four rebels dangling from the gallows." 

" The Sixtine Chapel in Maria Maggiore has a Culla, said 
to contain five boards of our Saviour's cradle inclosed in a 
silver urn on which is a gilt figure of the Child," ventured Mary. 
" Something connected with these relics may suggest the pas- 
quinade." 

" Not pointed enough," said the Judge. " Pasquino's wit 
pierces true as a tailor's needle. Few of his victims fail to feel 
the wound. Pio Nono understands the allusion, and is writh- 
ing under the shaft." 

" And Celestin ! " exclaimed the General. " We forget 
Celestin. Pasquino is too much for us this time." 

A sharp ring was heard at the door below, and soon Paul 
Errington entered the study. The meeting was cordial, and 
a source of keen and unmingled pleasure. All were struck 
with the strength and dignity in the face of their friend. By 
degrees the difficulties of the evening were delicately brought 
before Errington, who was familiar with papal history. When 
the Judge's paper had been read, he kindled with intelligence, 
exclaiming : 

" I am quite familiar with both allusions of Pasquino. 
Often he has puzzled me, but now I have the clew to his wit." 

The Judge, the General, and Mary were delighted. After 
a moment's pause Errington began : 

"Celestin V. is the first Pope in the pasqjMxv&si^ Vir. 
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was Peter Marone, a solitary monk in Abruzzi. In his in- 
fancy he said he saw the Virgin descend from a picture to 
chant the psalter. When in manhood he lived in a hole, 
starved, filthy, ignorant, and disgusting. Here he believed a 
bell from heaven called him to prayer, and that angels showered 
roses on his head. On the nomination of Cardinal Male- 
branca, by unanimous acclaim this Peter was elected Pope. 
He was found in the repulsive squalor of his hermit's cave, 
and resembled a wild beast rather than a man. Before this 
Pope the cardinals fell on their knees. Peter would not be- 
lieve them, and tried to escape. At last the King of Naples 
persuaded him to accept the pontifical dignity. But he would 
not wear its robes. Over the haircloth of the monk was drawn 
the gorgeous attire of the Pope. Peter then on an ass entered 
Aquila, with his bridle held by kings. Nobles, princes, bish- 
ops, cardinals, kissed his foot. Orsini gave the scarlet mantle, 
and the miter flaming with gold and jewels. He was crowned 
and anointed Pope. The name of Peter he exchanged for 
Celestin. But infallibility did not cure his bad Latin. He 
became a dupe of knaves, on whom he lavished treasures and 
dignities. In his palace he pined for his cell. To crown the 
farce, Celestin abdicated, urging as his reasons his manners, 
his speech, his ignorance, and inexperience." 

" An infallible Pope on the ground of his fallibility renounced 
his infallibility ! " exclaimed Judge Leverett. 

" Are the facts established ? " asked the General. 

" Long well known, and now authenticated by our Vatican 
committee," answered Paul Errington. " Moreover, while 
yet in authority Celestin issued a constitution declaring a Pope 
could renounce his office. The cardinals received this demis- 
sion of his pontificate. He was stripped of robes and miter, 
and resumed his monk's habit. Celestin now lived in a mount- 
ain-cave. Dreading his popularity with the rude multitude, 
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Boniface VIII. flung him into the castle of Fumone, where a 
fever released Celestin V. from his miseries." 

" What an argument against Pio Nono ! " cried the Judge. 
" On Pasquino's arrow a flame-tip ! " 

" But Sixtus ! " exclaimed the General. " We are forgetting 
Sixtus. Tell us to what Sixtus Pasquino alludes." 

"Sixtus V.," answered Paul Errington. ''After the Coun- 
cil of Trent the Church wanted an authentic edition of the 
Latin Bible. This Sixtus V. promised to provide. His bull 
declared his edition corrected by himself as alone genuine 
and to be the universal standard. All rejecting were excom- 
municated. To change a word exposed to anathema. But 
the edition was soon found full of blunders. Of these, two 
thousand were traced to Sixtus. The copies were recalled. 
A new edition in the Pope's name ascribed the errors of the 
first to compositors and others. Cardinal Bellarmine was 
directed to circulate these falsehoods, and congratulates him- 
self on the execution of his task." 

" The case of Sixtus is more telling than that of Celestin," 
said General Preston. " Surely Pio Nono has never studied 
the history of his predecessors." 

" To settle the text of Scripture involves everything in faith 
and morals," added Judge Leverett. " Here, if anywhere, 
papal wisdom should be without error. Yet the infallible 
Sixtus V. hid his mistakes by falsehoods." 

"Such a fact demolishes the dogma," affirmed the Gen- 
eral. " One shell, effectually as a battery, may hurl down a 
citadel." 

Paul Errington had no time to reply. His watch reminded 
him that the hour had come when Caesar would expect him 
at the Vatican wall. After a hasty parting he wound his way 
through the rough, dark, narrow streets, crossed the bridge 
of St. Angelo, and with burning thoughts ascended the hill 
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behind the palace. The excitement of meeting his friends 
proved too much for a brain already fevered. A volcano 
seemed blazing in his head. He climbed the wall with diffi- 
culty, and Caesar led him, almost delirious, through the walks 
and up the stairs to his apartments. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DELIRIOUS. 

ON the day previous to the interview just described, Paul 
Errington had attended a grand service in St. Peter's. 
A rich carpet covered the west end of the nave, where, seated 
aloft, were the cardinals in their scarlet, and opposite them 
ambassadors in their official costumes, while before the high 
altar, under the baldechino with its twisted gilt pillars, the 
Holy Father ministered in his gorgeous pontifical robes. In 
gay colors and brilliant arms soldiers guarded his Holiness 
from the polluting crowd. Wheeled out from the transepts, 
the lofty stands were crowded with responsive singers, whose 
voices, mingling with the tones of the thunderous organ, filled 
the vast basilica. As the incense rose above the circle of the 
dome it was touched by sunlight into a crown, of splendor 
over the magnificence below. Paul Errington felt that human 
genius was accomplishing its utmost in spectacular grandeur. 
Once the scene would have thrilled his bosom ; now all seemed 
for the glory of man and not of God, whose temple is the uni- 
verse. 

Old Caesar, with staring eye and gaping mouth, had wit- 
nessed this ceremonial pomp, and Errington wished to measure 
the impression on the shrewd but simple African. He said 
to his servant : 

" You seemed to be interested in yesterday's service, and I 
would like to know what you were thinking about. 1 ' 

" Fse 'fraid to tell, massa," said Ctts&x, "m\k *. ^aaaSfc^V*3*« 
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" Don't hesitate. I want to know what was passing in your 
mind in the midst of all that splendor." 

Thus encouraged, Caesar hesitated no longer, and said : 

" I'se t'o't, massa, dat God had gone 'way, and dat de Pope 
tuk His place. Dey bow to Pope, and dey kneel to Pope, 
and dey 'cense de Pope, and change de robes and de mita, 
and all ob de time it war Pope, Pope, Pope ! Do de priests 
believe de Almighty dead, and are dey savin 1 pra'rs at His 
fun'ral, and puttin' de Pope in His place ? De angels ob 
hebben can do no moa to de Lawd ob glory dan dey do to 
de Pope who eats and drinks and libes and dies and goes to 
de dust and de wurm like ole black Caesa standin' on de borda 
ob de grabe." 

" You have expressed my own thoughts and feelings most 
vividly," answered Errington. " Tell me everything in your 
heart." 

" Only dis moa, massa. De autumn in 'Merica be de most 
splendudest time ob all de year. De trees take de colas ob de 
rainbow. I sees 'em now ! Hick'ries and chestnuts yella ; 
de maples green, gold, and red togedda ; de dogwood scarlet 
like de card'nals ; and de gums and de shoemakes wid robes 
dat beat all holla de crimson ob de Pope. All ob de hills in 
one blaze ob glory dat makes St. Peta's nowha', and de sky 
granda dan de big dome 'bove Rome. It seems in de autumn 
at home dat hebben makes earth brighta dan de palace ob 
de anguls. But death, massa, am in it all. A fadin' glory 
ebberywhar' ! Dem gay colas say de leabs am dyin'. Dat 
splenda ob autumn hab de chill ob winta. And so wid de 
Pope. 'Mid all ob de gold and de scarlet and de incense and 
de pomp ob St. Peta's, I'se feel ice in my soul. Winta, winta, 
winta, in all dis splendid worship ob de Pope ob Rome." 

While Caesar was talking Paul Errington pointed his tele- 
scope to Monte Mario. He saw his own physician leave a 
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carriage and with grave face walk across the lawn to his wife's 
villa. A weight fell on his heart. He cried out to his ser- 
vant: 

" Have you heard of any sickness on Monte Mario ? " 

" I'se hopes I'se done right in savin* nuffin' on dat subject," 
answered Caesar, in great confusion. 

" What do you mean ? " said Errington, fiercely. " Surely 
you have not dared conceal from me danger on Monte Mario ! " 

"Will massa tink? He'se nebba speaks ob de ladies, and 
I couldn't speak fust to him." 

" You were right, Caesar," answered Errington, struck with 
his servant's delicacy. " But you must now tell me the whole 
truth." 

" Missus Celia am berry sick wid de Roman feva, and dey's 
dun know wedda she ebba git well." 

" Run," exclaimed Errington, trembling with agitation, 
" run to the Judge and the General, ask how my daughter is, 
and fly back without delay ! " 

This was a burst of nature that would endure no longer a , 
fetter on the heart. 

His daughter ! That fair image of himself ! How often 
with parental pride Paul Errington had watched her grace and 
beauty as she moved over the lawn on Monte Mario ! He 
had been counting the days before he could kiss his Cecilia 
and clasp her to his breast. Will the joy never be his ? Has 
the bright vision already vanished into the gloom of death ? 
Is she, so dear, now pale and suffering on her bed, and he, 
her father, unable to be at her side ? He will rise — he will 
go — he will rush to his daughter ! Impossible ! His vow 
yet binds him ! Man, not God, interposes. Opposite his 
Vatican window his sick, maybe his dying, Cecilia ! How 
near is Monte Mario ! Yet between father and daughter that 
thin space of air impassable as a wall of iron ! 
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Caesar's minutes seemed hours. Suspense became agony. 
When the negro entered Paul Errington cried : 

" Does she live ? " 

" She's be berry sick," said Caesar, with a sad face and omi- 
nous shake of the head. "De docta say she am lyin' be- 
tween de land ob life and de land ob death." 

" You may withdraw, Caesar," answered Errington. " Be 
near, and come when I ring the bell." 

There was no sleep for the tortured father. He moved his 
bed to the window, and watched the lamp whose low light 
was like a dim star in his daughter's room. Each day was 
spent in a gaze that would pierce the walls on Monte Mario 
and read the signs of life and death in the face he loved. 

One morning ended the suspense : Paul Errington saw crape 
on the door. This was the death-signal he had been dread- 
ing. A lamp of life extinguished whose flame he had himself 
kindled, and he not permitted to behold even the shattered 
stand ! Shall he not fly to look on his Cecilia ? Must other 
eyes see her, other hands touch her, other lips kiss her, and 
he not cast a glance on the cold and lovely clay ? Fearful 
this restraint on a father's love ! Day by day the weeping 
man watches the mournful preparations on that near hill. 
See ! The carriages begin to gather. The coffin is brought 
to the door, and laid on the hearse. Paul sees his Emilie in 
black on the arm of Mary Preston leave the villa and enter 
the carriage. The sad procession winds around the sloping 
lawn, and passes through the gate and along the road, and 
crosses the bridge of St. Angelo, and then is lost to his gaze 
among the narrow streets of Rome. To him the ceremony is 
over, and he cannot see the grave. His wife is there ; his 
friends are there ; even Caesar and Jimpo are there ; while he, 
the husband and the father, weeps in the agony of a remorseless 
distance. But fancy sees the opened earth amid the solemn 
cypresses of the beautiful Protestant cemetery, and beholds 
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the lowered coffin and the sad circle around, and hears the 
rattle of the clods and the last words of the clergyman in the 
old familiar service he had used so often and loved so well. 
We need not wonder that such anguish was too much for 
Paul Errington. His brain whirled in the fever of a wild de- 
lirium. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PISA AND CONSTANCE. 

ON a brilliant day at the close of autumn Judge Leverett 
and General Preston drove around the villa of the Prince- 
Cardinal, by whose authority they were privileged to visit his 
grounds and galleries. Directing Jimpo to stop on a north- 
ern eminence, they left the carriage for an unobstructed view # 

The dome of St. Peter's rose grandly before them in a sky 
of ineffable blue. Beyond were Monte Mario and the Tiber 
and a circle of nearer hills. A wider scene unfolded with 
their glasses. In the far north stood out to their view Soracte, 
a dark, serrated, solitary mass. Eastward, above three splin- 
tered peaks, Genaro lifted his angular summit, and beyond 
this shattered brotherhood the Apennines pierced the clouds 
with snows glorified in the blaze of the sun. Old Tivoli 
glittered where Anio makes eternal spray and music, and south- 
ward were visible Frascati and monastic Monte Cavo, and 
farther around the brown campagna, having for its western 
bound a flash of sea-waves in the light of a golden cloud. 

Although late, the gentlemen concluded to call on the 
Prince-Cardinal, and acknowledge the box of invaluable man- 
uscripts. As they drove to his villa Judge Leverett said to 
his friend : 

" I cannot get out of my head the Cappuccini Church in the 
Piazza Barberini. That skull moved over the floor by the rat 
inside was a ghastly satire on our mortality." 
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"Altogether a grotesque scene," answered the General. 
" Skeletons rattled all last night in my dreams." 

" Uncoffined corpses in monkish robes," continued the 
Judge. " What a grim succession of death ! Grinning 
mouths and peering eyes, and hair and beards clinging to 
mummied skulls ! " 

" The Pope should stop it," cried the General. " None 
but monks should ever enter the ghastly place. Think of it ! 
A room of skulls and skeletons ! An arabesque of death ! 
Pillars and capitals of bones ! " 

" Who but monks would have thought of it ! " exclaimed 
the Judge. " Dark, deadened, and dreary the souls that 
could contrive such scenes ! To men used to homes they 
would never have been suggested. Husbands and fathers 
could not endure such a grotesque play with death." 

This conversation was interrupted by the arrival at the 
villa, where the Prince- Cardinal received his unexpected visit- 
ors with warm Italian welcome. 

After the customary topics were exhausted, Judge Leverett 
remarked : 

" I see from the manuscripts so kindly sent by your Emi- 
nence that you have settled all doubts as to the relations be- 
tween the popes and the Councils of Pisa and Constance." 

" Not a cloud lingers about the subject," answered the 
Cardinal." 

" What will be the result of your investigation on the ques- 
tion of infallibility ? " asked the General. 

" To show the dogma impossible ! " replied the Prince, with 
Italian emphasis. 

"Will your Eminence gratify us by specifying how your 
conviction has been produced ? " asked the General. 

"You remember," said the Prince, "that the Council of 
Pisa was assembled to terminate the papal schism of seventy 
years when Avignon was the seat of omt \>otv\a&s>. \^>axv^%^«^ 
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Babylonish captivity Europe was filled with shame and hor- 
ror. The vices and crimes of pontiffs and cardinals reminded 
of the times of Neroes and Caligulas. Papal Rome almost 
exceeded in wickedness Imperial Rome. This city became 
a desert. Grass covered its streets and cattle pastured on its 
hills, and our most illustrious monuments were in ruins. Ben- 
edict XIII. and Gregory XII. became rival claimants for the 
pontifical throne. The cardinals who elected them were pres- 
ent in the council. Both Popes were summoned, tried, and 
deposed." 

" Have you the final words of the decree of Pisa ? " in- 
quired Judge Leverett. 

" Here is the sentence as it came from the lips of the 
patriarch of Alexandria appointed to deliver it," answered 
the Prince. "It declares, in regard to both the accused 
Popes, ' The crimes and excesses adduced before the council to 
be true and of public fame — by their enormous iniquities and 
excesses they have made themselves unworthy of all honor and 
dignity, and though by the canons they are actually rejected 
of God, and cut off from the Church, nevertheless the Church 
by this definite sentence deposes, rejects, and cuts them off, 
both and each, from any longer assuming the sovereign pon- 
tificate.' " 

" Was a successor chosen ? " asked Judge Leverett. 

" Peter Philargi, Cardinal of Milan, was elected Pope, and 
was ten months on the pontifical throne." 

" What followed after his death ? " inquired General 
Preston. 

"Ina conclave of twenty-four cardinals," said the Prince, 
" Balthassar Cosa was chosen Pope. He took the name of 
John XXIII. You will scarcely believe .that he had been a 
pirate. Two of his secretaries prove him infamous. His 
adulteries in Bologna are the most frightful in my knowledge 
of history. I believe that they are not equaled in our records 
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of any Egyptian, Assyrian, Roman, or Turkish tyrant. This 
papal monster was cited before the Council of Constance on 
the charge of schism, heresy \ maladministration, scandals, and 
notorious crimes, John XXIII. was deposed. Martin V. was 
elected in his place, and thus terminated the long and dis- 
graceful schism." 

" What was the constitution of this Council of Pisa ? " asked 
Judge Leverett. 

" Both Church and empire were represented. John XXIII. 
at first presided ; but, smitten by fear, he fled. Then the 
council proceeded to judgment. A Pope soon to be declared 
infallible was arraigned for his crimes and hurled from his 
throne. After the Vatican Council, if I do not believe this 
discarded wretch to be the unerring mouthpiece of God, I 
myself will be excommunicated and sent after him to hell. ,, 

Judge Leverett and General Preston shuddered as they 
heard these words, pronounced with the look and emphasis of 
ineffable scorn. The Prince then resumed his discourse. 
He stood before the Americans in the glow and glory of a 
prophet. In his language he was sublime, and in his aspect 
majestic. The fire of the old Roman Forum was flashing 
forth in modern Italy. Gaspar Contarini Campagnano is the 
hope of the Catholic Church. 

After this memorable interview, as their carriage descended 
the hill the two venerable lawyers perceived universal agitation 
in Rome. Along the lines of the streets lamps were glancing 
with a bewildering frequency. Now a hum of voices and a 
rattle of wheels and a clang of bells unite to swell the roar 
The windows of the Vatican are in a blaze. Lights and 
sounds proclaim that the prelates are assembling for the Papal 
Council. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IS IT ST. ANGELO? 

THE excitement which made Paul Errington delirious re- 
sulted from his years of struggle. A fevered existence 
seemed the ordination of his life. While his soul was nearing 
rest, his body was exhausted. His foot long on the edge of 
peril made his head reel. Before he attained peace his founda- 
tions must be swept away. At present he was left like a man 
on a volcanic island whose eruptions threaten to hurl him into 
the vortex of the ocean. After the funeral scene on Monte 
Mario, Errington was a lunatic. Again and again Caesar had 
to hold him in his bed. Once he rushed out of the palace 
pursued by the faithful black man, and was lifted, bruised and 
bleeding, from the earth, and carried back almost lifeless to 
his room. Concealment was impossible, and his condition 
became widely known. 

In his ravings the sick man told everything he would have 
had secret. To friends and foes astounding his revelations! 
At first they were regarded as the wild fancies of a fevered 
brain ; but suspicions were excited, and his allusions verified. 
The box, the ladder, the telescope were discovered. It was 
proved that Paul Errington was in communication with his 
wife, his daughter, and his American friends. He and they 
were on the edge of a precipice. 

One evening Caesar went out to visit Jimpo. He was ab- 
sent only an hour. When he returned there was no response 
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to his knock. His raps grew louder. All remained still. No 
light was seen. The old man felt a strange alarm. He shook 
and beat the door, and at last burst it open. Visible in the 
gloom was a vacant bed. Paul Errington was gone. 

What shall Caesar do ? His faithful instincts told him that 
the Prince- Cardinal was most compromised, and that he first 
should be told of the peril yawning beneath them all, which 
might terminate in the chill and dark and deep dungeons of 
St. Angelo, where so many had perished. 

Caesar made his way from the Vatican, crossed the castle- 
bridge, and, running through dim and winding Roman streets, 
stood before the door of the Esquiline palace of his Eminence. 
The face of the African was so full of alarm that the Prince 
asked him, with abrupt vehemence : 

" What has brought you here, Caesar, at this hour of the 
night ? " 

" Massa Errington hab gone ! " cried the negro, in despair. 

" Gone ! " exclaimed the Prince, greatly excited. " Gone 
where ? What do you mean ? He will soon return.' ' 

" No, Massa Prince," said Caesar. " His door war locked, 
and de light out. De bed am smoof and de room empty. 
I'se bad news to tell, and you'se ought to knows it." 

" Go on. Have no fear. Tell me everything." 

" Massa Prince," resumed Caesar, " it be berry bad. When 
my massa cum from de Judge and de Gen'r'l he war clar 
wild. Nex' day from de winda he sees de docta at Mont' 
Mario, and I'se had to tells him dat Missus Celia war sick. 
He's watch all ob de time wid de tePscope, and when he saw 
de crape and de coffin and de hearse and de hosses, and de 
ladies and de gemmans gwine to de fun'ral, dat war too much 
for him. Massa grew a-ravin' and a-tearin', and he tells 
ebberyting — alls 'bout de rope and de box and de spy-glass, 
and de Judge and Gen'r'l, and 'bout his wife, and you, Massa 
Prince, Den de black robes comes spyin' roun', and now dst 
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Pope knows, and massa he be in prison and nebba comes 
out." 

Here Caesar was overcome. He burst into sobs and spasms 
of. grief. 

The Prince sat in silence. His worst fears were exceeded. 
Ruin was around. And surely the Holy Father had cause 
for indignation ! Love-signals from the windows of his own 
Vatican ! The man he would have made cardinal in corre- 
spondence with his wife ! And these mortifying facts now 
flying over Rome ! Such circumstances might justify even 
the arrest of Errington. Especially in view of the coming 
council must scandal be suppressed. 

All about him Cardinal Campagnano saw difficulties and 
dangers. After long reflection he said to Caesar : 

" Do you know any intelligent servant whom I can trust ? 
I prefer a shrewd, energetic young man." 

A gleam was in the eye of the negro ; light shone over his 
black face ; new hope sprang up within his breast. He an- 
swered with assurance : 

" Yes, Massa Prince. Tse knows de berry boy you'se wants 
— my Jimp ! " 

"The footman who waits on the Judge and the General 
when they drive ? I remember his bright black face." 

With an exulting but pardonable paternal pride, Caesar cried : 

" Massa Prince, he'se de smartest nigga in de wuld. He'll 
sabe us, sua." 

" Go at once and bring your son here," said the Cardinal. 

Caesar left the study with a glad heart. He had faith in 
the genius of Jimp, who was soon to stand before one of the 
magnates of the earth. In less than an hour the father re- 
turned with the son, in all the elation of paternal love and 
pride. The Prince looked with some doubt on the strange 
specimen of black humanity standing unabashed in his majes- 
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tic presence. He questioned Jimpo and studied him closely, 
and at last inquired : 

" Did your father inform you what has happened to Mr. 
Errington ? " 

" I'se knows it befoa," answered Jimpo. 

" Impossible ! " said the Prince. 

" You'se knows King Bep, Massa Prince ? " asked Jimpo. 

" Well ! He has wheedled me out of many a lira on the 
Pincian steps, and laughed at his dupe when he dropped my 
money into his bank- chest. But what has this miserable de- 
formed beggar to do with our affairs ? " 

" I'se tell Massa Prince. Bep 'suited a lady, and de Pope 
druv him 'way from de Pinshun steps. But he hab heaps 
ob money.' I goes ebbery week to see him feast wid de 
beggas. He mount his cha'r on de table and calls it his 
trone, and drinks and wabes his crutch and sings and swars, 
and de beggas limp and hobble and holler, and sometimes de 
blind see and de deaf hear and de lame walk, and de dumb 
yell mighty sudden, Massa Prince. It's fun, sua ! To-night 
King Bep drinks heaps. He winks his eyes, and strikes down 
his crutch, and says: 'Jimp, I knows. I saw who war in 
dat carriage. I heard de driva says, " Albano," and I'se find 
dat 'Merican in de Cap'chini.' " 

" This is indeed important," exclaimed the Cardinal. " Bep 
may have referred to Mr. Errington." 

" I'se sua, Massa Prince." 

" Had I not better send for Bep and buy his secret ? " 

"No, Massa Prince; dat would nebba do. You'd scar' 
him. He'd he, sua. Leab Bep to me ! I'se manage him 
and gits ebberyting out ob him. De way am gettin' clar 
now." 

The Cardinal was again plunged in deep reflection. He 
could see no other clew than that furnished by Jimpo, and 
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resolved to follow it. Next morning he sent for the Judge 
and General, and informed them what had occurred at the 
Vatican. They were astonished, grieved, perplexed, and 
mortified. Both gentlemen approved the arrangement with 
Jimpo, and greatly encouraged the Prince- Cardinal by telling 
with what wonderful adroitness the young negro had saved 
the life of Dana Leverett. 

"You cannot marvel," said the noble Italian, "that the 
Holy Father is offended. He is touched in his most sensitive 
point. Mr. Errington has been the recipient of unusual favors. 
Remember that he was called to Rome, made a guest in the 
Vatican, and offered a place in our conclave. The hat of a 
cardinal is no mean prize for so young a man. How embar- 
rassing for the Pope to discover his communications on Monte 
Mario ! A sharp sting in the pontifical heart ! On the eve 
of the Vatican Council perhaps a damaging scandal ! You 
perceive what an advantage all this gives the Jesuits." 

" You have set the subject in a new light," answered the 
Judge. " Mr. Errington must blame himself for his misfort- 
unes." 

" Yes," added the General. " His present entanglement 
has grown out of his past inconsistencies." 

" And now, my friends," continued the Prince, " I must 
request you not to inform the American minister. We do not 
wish to increase the perplexities of the Holy Father. Leave 
this whole matter with me. I will be responsible." 

Judge Leverett and General Preston willingly acceded to 
the wish of the Prince- Cardinal. It was also decided that 
Mrs. Errington should be informed of the disappearance of 
her husband, and of the arrangements made for his recovery. 
Mary Preston was selected to make the painful communication. 
For a moment the bereaved lady was confounded. She was 
sitting in the hall, just before the sun dropped his face of fire 
beneath the circle of the campagna. When she had recovered 
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from the first shock, she grasped her friend's hand, led the 
way to the piazza, and, pointing with her finger, said : 

" See yon cross on St. Peter's ! How it flames in the last 
light of the sun ! And in the darkness it still lifts itself up- 
ward toward heaven. To-morrow it will flash in the dawn 
and blaze in the noon. Always yon cross is for man the 
symbol of salvation. Just now its brilliance indicates my 
triumph. Like my own trust, it is bright with rays from the 
resplendent fountain of light." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

KING BEPPO. 

FEW works of art in Rome are more interesting than the 
Fontana Trevi. Old Neptune stands majestic amid his 
rocks. His Tritons bridle steeds wild as the rush of waters. 
Spouting streams fall and flash into the quivering lake below, 
on whose bosom sleeps the blue of an Italian sky. 

But now beneath the imperial sea-god is an early throng 
of Roman beggars, contrasting strangely with the Olympian 
divinity. What a company ! Tattered rags, crooked legs, 
withered arms, sightless eyes, distorted faces, looks shrewd, 
stupid, impish, maniacal, and demoniacal. Crawling, halting, 
hobbling, whining, cursing, screaming, cheating generations of 
physical, mental, and moral deformity around the old fountain! 

Just as the morning star begins to dim, the strange proces- 
sion starts forward. With inexplicable speed it climbs past 
the Quirinal Palace, crawls along the Via Sistina and across 
the Via Nationale, winds down the Capitoline, and around the 
Forum, and under the Basilica of Constantine, and then below 
the Palatine through the arch of Titus, and out on the Appian 
Way by the Caecilian and Scipian tombs and the catacombs, 
and over the dust of Rome's patrician and imperial magnates, 
until far across the campagna toward Albano we see this 
pitiable brotherhood of beggary. 

What is the object of this moving misery? It is after alms. 
On the road by which Paul approached Rome to die is a 
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pomp of scarlet prelates who have come to augment the 
splendor of the gorgeous ceremonies of the Vatican Council. 

We will leave the squalid beggars and follow two of their 
number who detach themselves from the crowd. One is their 
king. They call him Beppo. He is of aristocratic birth, and 
had his throne on the Pincian steps. A squat figure ! His 
crumpled legs at right angles, in long blue stockings! With 
hands and knees on clogs, he shuffles painfully along. Beppo 
has, a ruddy face and broad chest, and a look of cunning in 
his eyes. His soft tones and patronizing mendicity indicate 
his aristocratic origin. King Beppo has wheedled a bank 
out of Europe and America. 

Pietro, companion of the beggar-monarch, has also an an- 
cestry remotely noble. A manly, vigorous breast supports his 
gigantic head with its monstrous features. His long arms, 
strong and bony, have frightful, tapering, sinewy fingers, ter- 
minating in horrid claws. But feeble the limbs of this pon- 
derous deformity ! At the knees the little withered legs 
touch, and then bend out until the sides of the shrunken feet 
drag along the ground. 

King and premier have been limping and hobbling in silence. 
Now Pietro asks : 

" Where are we going, Bep ? I'm tired, and if you don't 
tell I'll stop." 

" Will you blab ? " 

" I never blab." 
Swear ! " cried Beppo. 
I swear," grumbled Pietro. 

" A beggar's honor? " 

" A beggar's honor ! " 

The two deformities stopped, faced each other, extended 
their arms, and interlocked their long, hard, clammy fingers. 

" I'm bound for Albano to find a priest," said King Beppo. 

With laconic brevity Pietro, his pT\mfc-TDM£\%V^\,> tt&&& \ 
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" Who and how ? " 

"This is what I'm about," answered Bep. "The other 
night I was near the Vatican, hid in a corner of the garden 
wall. A carriage drove up in the darkness. It stopped, and 
a man came out with a spade and mattock, struck a match, 
and began digging under the big umbrella pine. He reached 
a box and took out a rope ladder. Soon after a gentleman 
between two Zouave guards was brought from the palace and 
placed in the carriage. I heard from a Jesuit priest I knew 
the words to the driver — ' Albano, Cappuccini Convent/ Not 
long after, Jimp told me Mr. Errington was missing, and that 
a great cardinal would pay well to find where he was. I 
kept my secret, and am going to see if the American is 
prisoner in the convent. If I'm right, I'll get ten thousand 
lire. ,, 

" And my share ? " asked Pietro. 

" A tenth ! " answered Beppo. 

" All right," cried Pietro, with shrill, exultant joy. 

" Forward ! March ! " yelled King Beppo, with an antic 
air of royal authority. 

On moved the misshapen pair, with their beggar-hearts, 
their beggar-hopes, and their beggar-words. 

Just back of Albano is the old Cappuccini Convent, with its 
queer gate and stern stone wall. Up a hill rising from the 
lake, the ugly wretches crept amid rocks and bushes. Night 
was near when they had completed their painful ascent. They 
then opened their wallets and took their evening crust. 

When the meal was over, Beppo, followed by Pietro, hob- 
bled to the wall for closer inspection. Unable to climb, the 
Beggar- King seated himself on a pile of stones which had 
fallen from the top, and with his vigorous arms and sharp fin- 
gers began to pick out the crumbling mortar. Pietro gave his 
help. Through the long hours, in the light of the stars, they 
worked in silence, and dawn saw them peering through a 
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small opening made during the night. Beppo now gathered 
branches to pile about the hole and hide their persons. While 
gazing through the wall, he whispered to his companion : 

"Jimp! I hate his black skin and the whites of his eyes. 
Last night while I dozed I dreamed'vl saw him laughing as 
he put out his hand and swept away my lire into his own 
pocket. Curse him ! " 

"Never fear," answered Pietro. "Jimp! He's safe in 
Rome. His woolly head never left its bed this early." \ 

" He'll fool us yet," said Bep, fiercely. " We're working 
here for Jimp. Did you see him ride that Xorse, standing on 
his head, on the Corso at the carnival ?jy The devil's imp 
took the prize. I tell you I fear him, Pietro ! " 

But there was no time to prolong this beggar-talk. It hap- 
pened as Beppo had foreseen. While he gazed, Paul Erring- 
ton appeared walking in the fresh mountain -air and reading a 
small volume. He was known to both beggars. Often on 
the Pincian steps he had dropped baiocco into their hands. 

King Beppo had found what he wanted. The beggars 
made their weary way back to Rome to claim their reward 
and arrange high festival to commemorate their success. 

An unseen witness had noted the discoveries of king and 
premier. Jimpo had tracked the beggars. On the campagna 
they did not know that he had rolled by them in a magnificent 
carriage. Beneath the drawn curtains in glittering state he 
watched their movements. Jimpo was prouder and happier 
than Jugurtha, a king of his race and color who centuries 
before had driven over the same road from the palaces of 
the Caesars to the Alban villas of Roman patricians, among 
whom he scattered bribes to secure his throne. 

The negro dismissed his carriage when he saw the beggars 
take their station at the wall. All night he had been a spy. 
After they had opened the hole and sat like a pair of squat 
toads gazing into the garden, Jimpo m Y*ys> c^x^^^sfc.^^ 
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exulting as he gazed. Nor could he restrain himself from 
some private African antics. 

When Beppo and Pietro retired, Jimpo arose from his hid- 
ing, found a place where a fragment of the wall had fallen 
from its top, stood on the loose stones, and leaped sheer over 
into the monastic grounds. Nimble as an ape, he ascended 
an old ilex, where he was hidden by the leaves. In about an 
hour Paul Errington again appeared, and mounted the steps 
of one of the square towers built for observatories at the 
northern and southern corners of the convent wall. Jimpo 
dropped himself from his limb and stood in the presence of 
the gentleman he had found. 

Paul Errington was so startled that his book fell from his 
hand. The sight of the negro filled him with amazement. 
He exclaimed : 

Jimp ! Can this be you ? What brought you here ? " 
I'se done it, massa, I'se done it ! " cried the negro, danc- 
ing and grinning in his ecstasy. " I'se done it, sua ! " 

" But how — tell me how ! " 

" I saw it in Bep's eye. Couldn't fool dis nigga ! He's 
talk sumfun 'bout Albano and dis convent, and when I'se 
heard you'se be gone, den I knows what Bep mean. I'se tell 
de Prince, and he gibs me money to folia Bep. I'se come in 
de big carriage. I'se watch de beggas all night. I'se sees 
dem make de hole, and when dey'se go 'way I'se climb de 
tree, and yar's I am. I'se done it, sua ! " 

" Are they all well ? " asked Mr. Errington, when Jimp's 
exultation had somewhat exhausted itself. 

" Dey is, massa, all berry well ; and dey'U be betta when 
dey knows from me whar you are." 

And your father ? I trust he is well also." 
No, massa ! Caesa am berry down in de spirits. He'se 
be pow'ful weak. He's groan, and he'se cry, and he'se call 
your name, and he'se blame hisself 'cause you war taken 
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'way. Caesa too good for dis yar wuld. He'se leab it soon, 
and be gwine to hebben, sua." 

" He is indeed faithful and true. And you, too, Jimp, have 
done nobly. You shall both be well rewarded." 

'Scuse me, massa. I must be gwine soon. De Prince will 
want to hear de good news. I must be gwine." 

Paul Errington sat down on the grass and on the fly-leaf 
of his book penciled a few lines addressed to Cardinal Cam- 
pagnano. When he had finished his note he gave it to the 
negro with a kind farewell. With the agility of a cat Jimpo 
sprang over the wall, and was away in an instant. He pro- 
ceeded to Albano, hired the best carriage and swiftest horses 
the town could furnish, and was soon flying over the cam- 
pagna in his solitary joy. -He felt like a king. Indeed, he had 
thrilling in him the royal blood of old Africa. Night came 
down on the wide plain. The moon was up and the stars 
were out, and all nature was in sympathy with the black boy's 
little hour of pride. He drove along the Appian Way like a 
conqueror, and near the classic tombs, and around the Forum, 
and ascended the Capitoline, and rattled through narrow 
streets, until his carriage drew up at the house of Beppo. 

What a scene ! Jimp stood peeping through the door of 
the ruined Roman palace. The festival was at its height. 
On his table sat enthroned King Beppo. His withered legs 
were crooked under his broad, unsightly body, and his face 
was red and bloated with wine, while the leer of Pan looked 
out of his lustful eyes. In one hand he held a cup, and with 
the other waved his crutch. His prime-minister, Pietro, was 
lying drunk beneath the table. The blind and halt and hid- 
eous courtiers of deformed majesty, like intoxicated satyrs, 
were singing, gabbling, and yelling amid their beggar-orgies. 
It was the old Roman Bacchus presiding over a boisterous 
frolic, where Pan was reeling and the companion-gods already 
drunk. 
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When Bep caught sight of Jimp he was sobered by a 
prophetic fear. A grin on the negro's face told the beggar he 
had been betrayed. He summoned his subjects for revenge, 
but his shrieks were vain. The helpless wretches were pitiable 
in their drunken impotency. 

Jimp stood a moment before the enraged Beppo, and then 
cried with the look and feeling of a victor : 

" I'se done it, Bep ! No use screamin\ You'se cotched 
napping old fella ! I'se saw de hole in de wall and you two 
beggas watchin\ Too smart for you dis time ! Take your 
pay, Bep ! It's all you gits." 

With these words, Jimp flung a handful of coins on the 
table, and as they jingled Bep's fierce cry of disappointment 
was like a mad demon's yell. 

In a few minutes tfie black lad was in the study of the 
Prince, who heard his recital with a thrill of joy. We can 
imagine the relief of his Eminence when he read Paul Erring- 
ton's penciled words. Nor did Jimpo lose his reward, either 
in expressions of satisfaction or in substantial tokens of glitter- 
ing gold. Early next morning Judge Leverett and General 
Preston were summoned to the palace. Their delight and 
exultation were boundless. What words can express the rapt- 
ure in the breast of Emilie Errington ! She and Mary Pres- 
ton wept and smiled together. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 

HARK ! a roar of artillery from the castle of St. Angelo. 
It startles the dawn and the world. Each church in 
Rome peals its bell. This clang announces the day of the 
opening of the Vatican Council. Never in the history of the 
papacy a more important event! The streets of the city are 
thronged. Soon the wide piazza and noble colonnades of the 
grand cathedral are filled. Schemata have been prepared, 
committees selected, and _ St. Peter's welcomes prelates from 
every region of the earth. Whatever papal foresight can ac- 
complish has been done. 

Pio Nono believes that a new ecclesiastical era has begun. 
He, as the Vicar of Christ, is about to be the regenerator of 
humanity. Amid this deluge of pride, anarchy, and licen- 
tiousness the Pope will now make a new ark, in which the 
Church shall float triumphantly over the wild floods of our 
rebellious modern world. On the dogma of pontifical infalli- 
bility Pio Nono expects to build a structure of everlasting 
strength, beauty, and glory. Hence this assemblage in all the 
splendor of the gold and scarlet of papacy. 

Bursts of music come from the partitioned transept of St. 
Peter's, where the council is about to sit, and out through the 
door and above the vast crowd, and rise into that glorious 
dome which is the visible crown of the papal system. Cardi- 
nal Patrizi celebrates the mass. Bishop Fessler, secretary of 
the council, places the gospels on a ttaoTO ^ons. ^& i&ax. 
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Head of the magnificent pageant, the Holy Father appears 
in the utmost gorgeousness of his papal splendor. 

Now the devotions have ended. The doors are closed. 
Cardinals, patriarchs, primates, archbishops, abbots, superiors, 
and doctors are ready for business. Soon the crowd disperses ; 
deliberations begin ; Rome babbles, and the world awaits the 
declaration of the Vatican Council. 

After this brilliant and imposing ceremony we will turn 
to the study of Judge Leverett, where he sits with General 
Preston and the ladies, and we will hear the impressions of 
two shrewd American lawyers who were witnesses of the 
spectacle. 

" If religion were pageant, I should be papist," began the 
Judge. 

" Magnificent ! " exclaimed the General. " What a genius 
for such display in these Italians ! " 

" During the music, the incense, and the glitter my thoughts 
took a strange direction," said the Judge. " As I gazed into 
the meek and grand face of Pio Nono, I wondered if he were 
indeed verifying the picture of Paul and the imagery of the 
Apocalypse." 

" Before committing himself to the fatal dogma of papal 
infallibility, I wish he* could have read the speeches of Stross- 
mayer and Dupanloup, sent us by the Prince- Cardinal, and 
which they will deliver in the council." 

" You and I perused them in the Latin," resumed the Judge, 
" but here they are translated into English by our ladies, who 
have done their work admirably." 

" Let me hear in our own tongue," said the General, " those 
wonderful words near the beginning of Strossmayer's address. 
The sonorous Latin rings in my ears like a trumpet ; but I 
wish to hear the bishop in English." 

" Delivered with the magnificent voice and dramatic action 
of Strossmayer," answered the Judge, " they will be enough 
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to blow the tiara from the Pope and the dome from St. 
Peter's. I will read : ' If Simon, son of Jona, was what we 
believe his Holiness Pius IX. to be to-day, it is wonderful 
He had not said to him, "When I shall have ascended to 
My Father, you shall obey Simon Peter as you obey Me. I 
establish him My vicar upon earth." Certainly if He had 
wished that it would be so, He would have said it. What do 
we conclude from His silence ? Logic tells us that Christ 
did not wish to make St. Peter the head of the apostolic 
company. Permit me to repeat it ! If He had wished to 
constitute Peter His vicar, He would have given him the chief 
command of His spiritual army.' " 

" Less than that sent Huss and Savonarola to the flames," 
cried the General. " Imagine such words during the reign 
of Hildebrand or Innocent III. or Boniface VIII. ! I pre- 
dict that the council will ring with cries of ' heretic ! ' Only 
martyr-courage can sustain the bishop in such an assault on 
the creed and policy of Pio Nono." 

" More yet, and sharper than a sword," rejoined the Judge. 
" Strossmayer unmasks the papal claim unceremoniously as a 
jailer washes paint from a criminal's face. His eloquent argu- 
ment will shake the throne of the Pontiff and the foundation 
of his Church. Before he delivers this I fear the bold bishop 
will pale and falter. ' Is it to be believed, my venerable 
brethren, that St. Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
would have forgotten the first of these offices, the papacy, if 
the papacy had been of divine institution ? This forgetful- 
ness appears to me impossible as if an historian of this council 
were not to mention one word of Pius IX. The Apostle Paul 
makes no mention in any of his letters directed to the various 
churches of the primacy of Peter. If this primacy had existed, 
he would have written a long letter on this all-important sub- 
ject. Neither in the writings of St. Paul, St. John, or St. James 
have I found a -trace or germ of the papal power. I have 
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sought for a Pope in the first four centuries, and I have not 
found him.' " 

" Now for Dupanloup," exclaimed the General, glowing 
with excitement. " The French monsignor outdoes the Aus- 
trian bishop. Nor are the ladies wrong in their translation. 
Their English exactly renders the Latin. Dupanloup de- 
molishes infallibility by history. No Protestant lies here! A 
Roman Catholic archbishop speaks: 'Pope Victor first ap- 
proved of Montanism and then condemned it; Marcellinus 
was an idolater ; Liberius consented to the condemnation of 
Athanasius, and made a profession of Arianism that he might 
be recalled from his exile and be reinstated in his see ; Hono- 
rius adhered to Monothelitism ; Gregory I. calls any one An- 
tichrist who takes the name of universal bishop ; and, con- 
trariwise, Boniface VIII. made the parricide Emperor Phocas 
confer that title upon him/ " 

" What a tempest these facts will stir in the council ! " in- 
terrupted the Judge. " I predict an earthquake. The thun- 
ders of Sinai will reverberate through St. Peter's. Pio Nono's 
pontiff -rage will be that of a lion who, without claws or teeth, 
is defied by the lamb he cannot devour. ,, 

" More ! More ! " cried the General. " More and worse ! 
My country, hear and heed the facts of papal history re- 
corded by Rome's most distinguished prelate: 'Vigilius 
purchased the papacy from Belisarius; Eugenius imitated 
Vigilius: Pascal II. and Eugenius III. authorized duelling; 
Julius II. and Pius IV. forbade it: Eugenius IV. approved 
the Council of Basle and the restitution of the chalice to the 
Church of Bohemia ; Pius II. revoked the concession : Ha- 
drian II. declared civil marriages to be valid ; Pius VII. con- 
demned them: Sixtus V. published an edition of the Bible 
and commanded it to be read ; Pius VII. condemned the 
reading of it : Clement XIV. abolished the order of the Jes- 
uits, permitted by Paul III. ; Pius VII. reestablished it. If, 
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then, you proclaim the infallibility of the actual Pope, you 
must prove that which is impossible — that the popes never 
contradicted each other.' " 

" You have so far read Dupanloup on the errors of the 
popes," interposed the Judge. " What does the Monsignor 
say about their crimes ? Often their deeds have been blacker 
than their opinions." 

"I will begin with Stephen XI.," answered the General.' 
"Dupanloup says that he exhumed the body of Formosus, 
dressed it in his pontifical robes, cut off his fingers used in 
benediction, and threw his mutilated corpse into the Tiber, 
declaring him to be a perjurer and illegitimate. And our 
Monsignor cites his Roman Catholic authority. ' Go/ he 
exclaims, ' to the Vatican Library : read Platina, the historian 
of the papacy, and the annals of Baronius ! ' " 

" Such testimony delivered before the Vatican Council will 
produce its effect," said the Judge. " This seed of truth will 
bear fruit in Cardinal Pecci ! His mind is ready for it. Should 
he become Pope, the words of Strossmayer and Dupanloup 
may, through him, revolutionize Romanism and save America." 

" Now I will finish Dupanloup," rejoined the General. 
" ' Baronius/ he writes here, ' must have blushed when he nar- 
rated the acts of these Roman bishops. Speaking of John 
XI., natural son of Pope Sergius and Marozia, he wrote these 
words in his annals : " The Holy Church, that is, the Roman, 
has been vilely trampled on by such a monster." John XII., 
elected Pope at the age of eighteen, through the influence of 
courtesans, was not one bit better than his predecessor. I 
am silent on Alexander, father and lover of Lucretia ; I turn 
away from John XXIII., who denied the immortality of the 
soul, and was deposed by the holy Ecumenical Council of 
Constance/ " 

" Nor," added the Judge, "is this more than was said by 
Genebrardo, that papal flatterer, in his chronicles a.»b. *yyv. 
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I can recall his words : ' This century is unfortunate, as for 
nearly a hundred and fifty years the popes have fallen from 
all the virtues of their predecessors, and have become apostates 
rather than apostles.' " 

In the glare of the light of such testimony before the council 
itself, and by its most excellent and eminent prelates, the 
American people should read the Vatican decree of infallibil- 
ity. From the pulpit of the august assembly the Bishop of 
Fabriano announced its decision : "I. If, then, any shall say 
that the Roman Pontiff has the office merely of inspection, 
and not full power of jurisdiction over the whole Church, 
let him be Anathema. II. We teach and define that it is a 
dogma divinely revealed that the Roman Pontiff, when he 
speaks ex cathedra — that is, when, in the office of pastor and 
doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic 
authority, he defines a dogma regarding faith and morals- to 
be held by the universal Church, by the divine assistance 
promised the Blessed Peter — is possessed of that infallibility 
with which the divine Redeemer willed that His Church 
should be endued. But if any one — which may God for- 
bid ! — presume to contradict this definition, let him be 
Anathema ! " 

This proclamation of Pio Nono was the outgrowth of 
Roman Catholic history and the crown of the Roman CathoHc 
system. Nor was it obtained by this boldest of popes without 
official pressure, or unattended by natural phenomena corre- 
sponding to so momentous a decree. Its voters were saluted 
by thunder-peals from heaven. St. Peter's shook and rever- 
berated with celestial artillery. Each prelate rose to affirm 
or deny in a glare of lightnings. Without the church assem. 
bled thousands were awed and terrified. Nature, in sublime 
display, marshaled her elements to make memorable forever 
the hour, the place, and the circumstances of the Vatican dec- 
laration. 
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And the succeeding events were equally impressive. The 
lofty claim of Pio Nono was followed by a humiliation deep 
as that of Hildebrand and Boniface, both so signally punished 
for pontifical arrogance. Pio Nono on his knees, like a vul- 
gar pilgrim, climbed to the top of Pilate's staircase near his 
Lateran Cathedral. Then, what a rush of events ! Sedan ! 
Metz ! The triumphal entry into Paris ! Napoleonic impe- 
rialism, that life-guard of papacy, shivered into fragments ! 
The French usurper a captive ! A German emperor pro- 
claimed on the steps of Versailles ! Pio Nono beggared and 
a prisoner in his Vatican Palace ! His temporal dominion 
vanished like a crimson cloud ! A French Republic ! A 
United Italy ! An Invincible German Empire ! Over a 
shattered Romanism a victorious Protestantism, to be forever 
in the ascendant ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



ALBANO. 



PAUL ERRINGTON, in the Cappuccini Convent at Al- 
bano, had awaited the decision of the Vatican Council. He 
then lingered, expecting the Holy Father to annul his divorce, 
free him from his vows, and restore him to his wife. Nor was 
he lonely in his monastic solitude. His breast had often 
thrilled as he thought what would result from the conclusions 
of the august assembly beneath the solemn dome he saw 
towering above Rome. Around him, Nature, in queenly 
beauty, was invested with both classic and historic charms. 
Down amid its steep banks of green Lake Albano slept, lovely 
as the star of morning in the blue of heaven. Across an op- 
posite ridge had stood the Tusculan villa of Cicero, once, too, 
an exile ; and behind rose Monte Cavo, of old the meeting- 
spot of Latium, crowned by a temple, and up whose tri- 
umphal way had ridden Julius Caesar, robed and laureled by 
victory. Nearer yet was the place of ancient Alba Longa, 
where Numitor reigned and whence went Romulus to build 
the Eternal City. 

From the convent's west tower Errington saw the hill hiding 
from him the virgin sparkles of Lake Nemi, which lives in the 
halo of the genius of Byron. And to the right smiled Gen- 
zano and Arrizzi, and over the brown campagna glittered the 
sun-bright sea-waves, and then the eye wandered around to 
Rome, majestic on her height, and to the mountains beyond, 
and returned to the Castle Gandolfo, the Pope's summer 
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palace, amid its old ilex groves and avenues on the banks of 
Albano. Often Paul and Peter seemed walking over the 
Appian' Way to seal their faith with their blood in that capital 
where emperor and pontiff had alike confronted truth with 
chain and flame, and where the present Vatican assembly, had 
it been sitting in the time of the apostolic martyrs, would have 
inflicted anguish keener than the torments of either the old or 
the new Babylon. 

Paul Errington had become a man of one book. All his 
mental treasures centered in his Bible. Over it was the light 
of a new beauty. It was like an instrument of music thrilling 
with harmonies. Words once meaningless now opened vistas 
into eternity. Errington marveled at his former blindness. 
He had walked beneath the sun and never seen the face which 
was flooding him with a light from the everlasting glory. Be- 
tween himself and his Creator he had placed a fallible author- 
ity, which, like a mist, hid or distorted the truths of his salva- 
tion. Not through any glass of man was he beholding the 
Word of God. He was face to face with its omniscient 
Author. 

And the faith of Errington had not its root in feeling. It 
rose from reason. Proof must be plain, however transcendent 
doctrine. Simple the path which leads to the mysteries of 
science and Scripture ! 

Nor did the objections of German criticism to the authority 
and inspiration of the Bible escape Paul Errington. He stored 
his shelves with the learning of his times, and patiently weighed 
every argument and balanced every probability. From this 
examination he arose with his reason satisfied that the Bible 
was the Book of God, the rule of faith, and the guide to 
heaven. 

But what dominated Errington was his new view of the In- 
carnation. He realized in his consciousness the grand truth 
taught in the Gospel of John and the Epistles oi "2«x&~ T^st 
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Word, he believed, was made flesh. Our Creator assumed 
our nature to expiate our sin on the cross and open our way to 
glory. Paul Errington, by faith in the blood of the Incarnate 
Jehovah, obtained the remission of his guilt. He was a new 
man. He walked forth free as the winds over the campagna 
and the mountains. He lived in a light of peace and love 
and hope and joy exceeding the brilliance of Italian suns 
and skies. Vatican popes and councils have no more domin- 
ion over him. His creed is the Bible ; his head is Christ ; his 
Church the company of all believers in earth and in heaven. 

In the midst of this new world of faith and love and light, 
Paul Errington glowed with the most tender and sublime and 
satisfying emotions possible to the soul of man. Elevated 
and ennobled by his new life, he stood on the tower of the 
convent wall above the Castle Gandolfo, and looked over 
the campagna toward Rome. It is evening. A flash is in 
the sky. St. Peter's in the distance glows like a twilight star. 
Twinkle succeeds twinkle, and then a wide, lofty blaze. As 
the shadows deepen the splendor grows. From the steps of 
the portico to the cross above, the dome of the vast cathe- 
dral resembles a mountain of silver light. A sudden darkness 
follows. The clang of bells is heard from Rome. From the 
gloom of the cross a burst of flame ! It whirls and leaps and 
flashes downward over dome and roof, and descends the col- 
umns in a rain of fire, and the majestic church is outlined 
against the sky in one blaze of golden glory. The Easter 
illumination of St. Peter's was a symbol to Paul Errington of 
that light within him which he knew pointed upward to the 
everlasting splendor. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TIVOLI. 

IT was a bright morning in May when, drawn by two noble 
bays, a carriage rolled through the gate of San Lorenzo, 
swept by the cemetery where Pio Nono sleeps, and dashed 
along the road to Tivoli. The campagna is a blaze of flowers, 
varied in a thousand tints — blue and purple and yellow and 
scarlet wave in the breeze and flash in the sun. Over all is 
the joy of beauty. An invisible lark, from the blue of the sky, 
warbles his morning song. 

The carriage crosses the bridge of the Anio, passes the 
tomb of Plautius Lucanus and the Hadrian ruins, and climbs 
through the olive-orchards shading the spot where once the 
villa of Cassius looked over the campagna to Rome. It does 
not stop in Tivoli. Whirling through the narrow streets of the 
old classic town and out the eastern gate, it winds around the 
road above the falls until it reaches the Convent of St. An- 
tonio. A footman descends and rings the bell of the door, 
and a maid answers. But Paul Errington appears behind her, 
goes swiftly to the carriage, and welcomes the Prince-Cardinal 
Campagnano. 

After coffee in the refectory his Eminence said : 

" I am glad that you exchanged Albano for Tivoli. But 
before saying more, let me announce the death of your faith- 
ful black friend Caesar." 

Tears fell from the eyes of Paul Errington as he exclaimed : 
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" None nobler of the name has ever died in Rome. May 
I ask when and where old Caesar passed away ? " 

" About a month since, he retired at night as usual to his 
room. On the next morning he failed to come to his break- 
fast. His door was found locked, and his absence reported 
to General Preston. That gentleman forced the bolt. He 
was the first to enter. A touching spectacle presented itself : 
Caesar was dead at his bedside, on his knees." 

" I must visit the spot," said Paul Errington, with moist 
eyes and softened voice. "It will have more honor in my 
memory than Pompey's Forum, where envy's stab killed the 
great Julius." 

" You will also be pleased to learn," added the Cardinal, 
" that we buried Caesar in a modest corner of the old Prot- 
estant cemetery near Rome. The shadow of the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius will often rest on his grave. We all contributed 
to a simple monument, which has a touching and beautiful 
inscription by General Preston, so long his master. Let me 
say also that I have taken Jimpo into my service, and will 
keep him while I live, and enrich him when I die." 

Paul Errington was too much moved for words, and the 
gentlemen ascended the stairs in silence, and went out to the 
Cascatelle. 

" The west end of this venerable edifice," began the Prince, 
"was built five hundred years since by the third order of 
Franciscans ; the middle was added three centuries later, and 
the three east rooms still more recently. This quaint church 
is of a modern period. Did you remark next the refectory 
four rooms with marbled floors ? They are supposed to have 
belonged to the villa of Horace, on whose ruins the convent 
is believed to stand." 

" How often the poet wandered through the sibylline 

wood that crowned yon height ! " cried Errington. " I see 

him in fancy descending this olive- grove to watch the cataract 
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which gave music to his verse. His feet must have pressed 
the bridge now represented by yon moss-covered arch in the 
midst of the stream. On that side he carried an ode across 
the Anio to the villa of Macsenas, and on this turned the 
angle of the mountain on his way to dine with Quintilius 
Varus, and spend the night a little further on at the house of 
his friend Virgil." 

" Old Tivoli ! " exclaimed the Prince. " It rises above 
those stained and broken precipices grim and defiant as in 
my youth. How hard to conceive that it had stood five hun- 
dred years when Romulus began to build Rome's first wall on 
the Palatine ! " 

"See on yon far hill the columns of the Bona Dea!" said 
Errington. " There I visited Cybele's temple in the evening 
twilight, and in the smile of the moon returned by the cave of 
the Tyburtine sibyl. Beautiful in the soft light yon columned 
circle of Vesta standing over the chasm into which for ages 
the Anio leaped and thundered ! As I entered the convent 
I heard the nightingales about the Church of the Madonna 
di Quintiliolo." 

" I myself saw the fall of the river into the cave below the 
temple," answered the Prince. " Fearful was its roar ! It 
darted out from a veil of spray with a lightning flash. The 
sun of noon evoked from the mist a dance of rainbows not 
to be forgotten. I remember, too, when our noble old Pope 
Gregory stood behind yon circling wall to see the Anio first 
flow along the channels cut through the rock by his pontifical 
liberality to save Tivoli from the encroaching waters. How 
vividly I now recall his grand, benevolent face beaming with 
pleasure as he witnessed the success of his scheme, while the 
shouts of the people drowned the roar of the cataract, and 
seemed to shake these startled mountains." 

" This beauty of the Anio exceeds even that about Lake 
Albano," said Paul Errington. " How graceftji t\ss. ossm^. ^ 
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yon falling waters ! Thundering into the chasm, they whirl 
out amid foam and mist beneath that ruined Roman arch, to_ 
wind through the valley into the campagna. I count fourteen 
cascades tumbling over green rocks and mingling their eternal 
music." 

While the gentlemen were engaged in this conversation they 
had risen from their seats, walked along the road, and, turn- 
ing an angle, proceeded, insensibly, to the ruins of the villa of 
Varus. After crossing the aqueduct the Prince stopped and 
exclaimed : 

" Monte Genaro ! The ancient Lucretelis ! How familiar 
to me his bald crown ! No mist- wreath dims it. Below is 
the site of VirgiPs villa. From yon sister-hills the Sabine 
women went to make Roman wives, tempted by the guile of 
Romulus. I see Soracte as it was watched by Horace from 
this place, where, perhaps, he began his immortal ode in view 
of the snows of the mountain. How bright Rome glitters in 
the sun! And the grand dome seems near in the brilliant 
light." 

" No spot on earth awakes so many classic memories," con- 
tinued Errington. " I stand here thrilled by a rush of recol- 
lections. Lost races pass before me — aborigines, Ligurians, 
Siculi, Pelasgi, Etruscans ! Yon campagna is a tomb of 
buried nations. Their mist of history magnifies Rome, whose 
kings, consuls, generals, dictators, emperors, apostles, popes, 
come out from the dim past and move across the campagna. 
Imagination beholds the forms of Paul and Peter far on yon 
Appian Way, and shows me Michael Angelo mounting his 
dome to see his work, and feel, as we do now, the sublimity 
of this scene." 

After standing long in profound meditation, the gentlemen 
turned, retraced their steps, and seated themselves again on 
the stone bench of the Cascatelle. 

Breaking a long silence, the Prince- Cardinal said : 
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" My friend, I have come here not only to see you, but to 
make a confession which can pass from my lips into no mortal 
ears save yours." 

You honor me," exclaimed Errington, with deep feeling. 
I have experienced in my being a change greater than in 
the current of the Anio which Pope Gregory turned from its 
old wild leap into caverned depths, leading one part to yon 
more peaceful cataract, and the other to move mills and glide 
into cascades." 

" You amaze me ! " cried Errington. " I cannot conceive 
such a revolution possible." 

" My passion for astronomy you know," answered the 
Prince. " I will draw my illustrations from my favorite science. 
Conceive the planets and satellites of our system moving from 
the sun and rolling about Alcyone in the Pleiades, a thousand 
times more brilliant than our orb of day. Such a change in 
the course of worlds conveys a slight impression of what has 
been wrought within myself." 

" My astonishment increases," burst forth Errington. " What 
has produced such a spiritual revolution ? " 

" The simplest but most powerful agent in the universe," 
said the Prince, quietly — " my Bible" 

Paul Errington sat mute with wonder. Had the Anio 
leaped from its bed to the top of the rock over which it was 
rushing, his astonishment could not have been greater. 

" In my observatory we have viewed together the heavens 
through my telescope," resumed the Prince. " By the micro- 
scope we have studied on the plates of my photograph innu- 
merable stars." 

"The joy of those hours will live in my memory and heart 
forever," said Errington. 

" But in all our researches I was an infidel," remarked the 
Prince. 

I cannot believe it," interrupted Errington. 
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" I will prove it," replied the Prince. " Our telescope re- 
vealed Canopus in Argo. The light of that star equals the 
brightness of more than two thousand suns. Our instruments 
show in space sixty millions of worlds. What must be their 
united blaze over the universe? Yet the gospel tells us Christ 
made them all. If such the brilliance of worlds, what the 
splendor of their Creator ? I had never attributed such glory 
to Christ." 

"Ah, I see it!" cried Errington. "These systems are 
crowded, too, with inhabitants — spirits brilliant as their environ- 
ment. Beings transcendent in form and intellect fly and flash 
through the universe. My Bible informs me these too have 
been made by Christ. I also have been an infidel." 

"God was the Word. By the Word all was made. The 
Word was born flesh. Jesus, the Word, was the Lamb of 
God bearing our world's sin. He came from glory ; He was 
baptized with glory ; He was transfigured into glory ; He was 
received back to glory. These are the truths which have 
transformed me," exclaimed the Prince-Cardinal, with an 
overpowering emotion. 

" I grasped them dimly in the Convent of the Cappuccini 
at Albano," cried Paul Errington. " Now they penetrate me 
with a new force and light." 

" I have known three popes," said the Prince, rising and 
pointing to St. Peter's, now glowing in the last beams of the 
sun. " Beneath yon dome my voice has mingled with their 
sonorous tones as we chanted together, ' By whom all things 
were created, visible and invisible/ while art and music united 
to impress the words. Man exhausted his genius to make 
sublime the truth of God. Yet, beyond my eye and ear, I 
was no more affected than by the censer-smoke curling up- 
ward into the lofty dome." 

" And I, too, in America and Europe, from my childhood 
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have said and sung the Creed," continued Errington. " In my 
manhood I have preached it and heard it expounded ; yet 
with not so much impression on my consciousness as is made 
by yon waters on the rocks over which they fall." 

" Not in the cathedral, but in my observatory, came to me 
the revelation," resumed the Prince. " My telescope inter- 
preted my Bible. In the temple, not of man, but of God, 
flashed into me the light of truth. Science unfolded to me 
the meaning of Scripture. I learned my lesson, not from 
creeds and theologies ; it beamed on me from the universe. 
Memorable to me forever the hour ! " 

" Will not your Eminence give me the details of your ex- 
perience ? " 

" I was in my observatory on the Janiculum. My telescope 
had resolved the seven stars of the Pleiades into two thousand 
suns. Over these Alcyone shone queen. I then pointed my 
instrument to Hercules, in which astronomers believe is to be 
found the center about which ,the millions of the suns of the 
universe, with their systems, revolve. My soul was enlarged 
to grasp creation. I seemed to see those magnificent worlds 
shining with cherubim and seraphim, who chanted, ' By whom 
all were created.' It was the hymn of the universe to its 
Maker Christ. Then for the first time I believed the God- 
head of my Redeemer." 

" At Albano, by my Bible alone, I was led to the same lofty 
faith," exclaimed Errington, with a tear and tone indicating 
the depth of his emotion. 

" Then and there, in my observatory, I connected the God- 
head of Christ with the Cross of Christ. To His human blood 
I united the infinitude of His divine nature. Now I under- 
stood why in earth and heaven the song of salvation cele- 
brates the death of the Redeemer. All the inhabitants of all 
the worlds of all the universe revealed to the eye of science 
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seemed repeating the words of Scripture — ' Unto Him that 
loved us all and washed us from our sins, in His blood be 
glory ' forever ! " 

"In different ways we have each reached the truth revealed 
to Paul and revived by Luther," exclaimed Errington. " Do 
you remember the reformer Farel ? He preached among the 
Alps. Amid the thunders of sublime mountains his voice 
proclaimed Christ. When the people believed in His death 
for the forgiveness of their sins, papal errors fell from them 
like snows melting on their lofty peaks before the beams of a 
summer sun." 

" I will preach that truth in the pulpit of St. Peter's to popes 
and cardinals," cried the Prince. " From Rome I will make 
it sound forth over the Greek and Latin communions. For- 
giveness of sins through faith in the blood of our Incarnate 
God and Creator Jesus ! TJiat is the gospel ! Oh, for- the 
trumpet of an archangel to proclaim it over Europe, over Asia, 
over Africa, over America, over the Universe ! " 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



VICTORY. 



WITHOUT children this world is a dull monotony. The 
merry laugh, the boisterous energy, the innocent glee- 
fulness, the keen curiosity — these and a thousand nameless 
vivacities give charm to^ home. Childhood keeps fresh and 
fragrant a bloom on the waste of age. 

Hark! on Monte Mario unwonted sounds. So far, we have 
found there death and tears. All is changed. I hear on 
those floors the patter of little feet. Young laughter rings out 
in the halls and over the lawns. See those two old men ! A 
pair of children! They run and romp and laugh as if their 
youth had come back to them. And it has! The venerable 
gray heads have been changed into boys by their grandchil- 
dren. With Dana and Virginia Leverett are their little son 
and daughter. Joy has come to Monte Mario, and winter 
wears the face of spring. 

All the family sit on the piazza except the children, who 
have been placed where mirth and sorrow are alike indifferent. 
The evening star hangs over the campagna. No stir is in the 
air. Lights are glancing below from the streets and homes 
and heights of Rome. Near and opposite, the dome of St. 
Peter's is dimly visible. An Italian night will soon display its 
full summer brilliance, and see, the circle of the moon is above 
the Sabine Mountains. 

A man is now moving along the graveled walk that leads 
to the villa. By a common instinct all retire from the piazza 
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except Emilie Errington. Her heart beats violently. She 
sinks down on her chair. Who comes near? It is a moment- 
ous instant in two human histories. The woman has waited, 
prayed, wept, for this hour. And it has come ! On the piazza 
the man pauses, trembles, bends his head and whispers : 

" Emilie !" 

The spell is broken, and, rising, the wife flings herself into 
the arms of her husband. 

When their souls were satisfied with the joy of love and 
tears, Paul and Emilie Errington joined their friends in the 
drawing-room. 

We need not describe the warmth of the congratulations. 
In the midst of their fervor Prince-Cardinal Campagnano was 
announced. His entrance gave a thrill of pleasure. After a 
long and animated and delightful conversation which set all 
the company at ease, he paused, arose, and stood before Paul 
and Emilie Errington as they sat together on the sofa. After 
a moment's silence the Prince said : 

" I have come to announce that the Holy Father has an- 
nulled his dispensation and given a full, cordial, and generous 
consent to the reunion of Mr. and Mrs. Errington. You, my 
friends, are now restored to your former relations, and I am 
delegated to bestow on you the pontifical benediction." 

At these words Paul and Emilie Errington, with clasped 
hands, knelt before the Prince- Cardinal, who laid his hands 
on the heads of the husband and wife and pronounced his 
blessing. 

But this was not all. With his quick mind Jimp had 
grasped the situation. He ran from the piazza and summoned 
the coachman and footman to his assistance. A cloud over 
the moon concealed their movements. Soon a pile of brush- 
wood grew on a level with the top of the dome of St. Peter's. 
Jimp applies the match and Monte Mario is in a blaze. 
Joyous flames illuminate earth and heaven. 
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In a moment the parlor empties itself on the piazza. Light 
shines over glad faces. The solemn windows of the Vati- 
can flash back the glory of the spectacle. Paul and Emilie 
Errington stand arm in arm, radiant with the light of a new 
life. Nor did the effect terminate on Monte Mario. Over 
Rome itself the brilliance streamed, and gleamed on the waves 
of the Tiber, and gilded the cross of St. Peter's, and was visible 
from the Volscian, Alban, and Sabine hills. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



ALPS. 



PAUL and Emilie Errington concluded to spend a few 
months in Europe, and return through Paris to America. 
First they must see Naples. After a morning at Pompeii they 
stood one bright afternoon on the balcony of the old monas- 
tery of San Martino, just below the Castle of St. Elmo. The 
exquisite valley on the left almost rivaled the charms of the 
Bay of Naples, having Capri and Ischia and the opposite 
shores softened by a veil from the smoke of Vesuvius. And 
the graceful sweep of the sides of the grand old mountain, 
with its crown of fire, was to live in their memories through 
all years a picture of beauty. 

A few weeks later their delight was scarcely less as they 
steamed up Lake Como and down Lake Lugano, and crossed 
the St. Gothard to Lake Lucerne. Mons Pilatus was seen 
without a cloud. 

Crossing the Brunig Pass, from an observatory above the 
waters of lovely Thun Mr. and Mrs. Errington gazed on the 
lofty Jungfrau, brilliant in the glory of snow and sunlight. 
But their greatest joy was in a cottage amid the gardens of 
the Jura, where they were long detained beyond their expec- 
tations. Our world shows no grander spectacle. Except 
when mist and storm obscure, Mont Blanc seems rising, by 
gradual ascent, from Lake Geneva. Nature never stirs more 
exalted emotions than when we gaze on the sublime form and 

everlasting white of the monarch of the European mountains. 
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As, glowing with love, the husband and wife stand looking 
at the imperial summits robed in crimson by the light of a 
summer sun, Paul Errington asked : 

" Do you remember our second view at Naples from that 
wonderful balcony of San Martino?" 

" How can lever forget it, Paul! " exclaimed Emilie Erring- 
ton. " The bay, the plain, the mountain in the brilliance of 
an Italian morning!" 

" Perhaps you forget how active was Vesuvius!" 

" No. The smoke was pouring from his top, and lay in a 
golden haze over the scene." 

" Long it had been imprisoned in the mountain. But the 
predestined moment comes. The smoke floats out from its 
gloom over the wide, bright sky. What a contrast between 
its condition in the mountain and in the sun!" 

" I had not thought of it. Now blackening in a volcanic 
dungeon and now floating aloft into light, liberty, and glory!" 

" My own soul was a chaos of night and flame," replied 
Paul Errington. " And what terrific spiritual eruptions ! Now 
all within is peace and freedom. The Omnipotent who rules 
Vesuvius has tranquilized my breast." 

"Thanks to Him forever!" cried Emilie Errington. "His 
almighty arm alone could have removed the mountains that 
separated us." 

" And did you notice beneath those smoke-clouds of Vesu- 
vius dark belts of heavier vapors?" 

" Yes ; always the floating gold and crimson rested on a 
gloom of sulphureous mists." 

• "So I feared that some dark old Roman vapors would 
always be clinging to me," said Paul Errington. " But it is 
not so ; my life is a perpetual joy." 

He led his wife out from the trees, and pointed to the clouds 
rising from the lake to scale the mountains. 

"See!" continued Paul Errington. "Those mists mount 
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from the bosom of the waters into the loftiest altitudes of the 
air. By silent beams the sun robes and diadems the majestic 
Alp. Infolded by clouds below, the head of our mountain- 
king is dazzling in its glory. It is thus Faith clothes us with 
her everlasting righteousness and crowns us with her everlast- 
ing light." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



PARIS. 



PAUL ERRINGTON stood before a lamp with a book 
in his hand. He was studying a face. America, Ireland, 
and Rome are together in those features. They indicate a 
spirit gentle, plausible, and conciliatory, but neither vigorous 
nor profound. Our party has come to Paris that they may 
investigate together the works of our Scarlet Prince, who, to 
Romanize America, would Americanize Rome. 

" We will come to the point at once," began Judge Lev- 
erett. " Mrs. Errington, please read the passage I marked in 
the ' Faith of our Fathers.' " 

" On page one hundred and twenty- three," answered that 
lady, "we find this language: 'The word "Peter" in the 
Syro-Chaldaic tongue means rock. The sentence runs thus in 
that language : Thou art a rock, and on this rock I will build 
My Church.' " 

" By blood an Irishman, by birth an American, by office 
an Italian, and by religion a papist," burst forth Errington, 
" our Scarlet Prince in this passage reveals every peculiarity 
of his race and creed." 

" Stop, Mr. Errington ! " said the Judge, sternly. " Keep 
to the issue. Avoid personal reflections. Let us settle what 
the Cardinal means by the Syro-Chaldaic language." 

" My Presbyterian father, Dr. Malcom, when he taught me 
Hebsew, called the Syro-Chaldaic the Aramaic" suggested 
Mrs. Errington. " This, in the time of our Saviour, was the 
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current language of the Jews. It was a popular mixture of 
Hebrew and Chaldaic." 

" Before proceeding further, one remark," interposed the 
General. " His Eminence appreciated the importance of his 
interpretation. In his book he affirms : * All Christians, both 
among the clergy and the laity, must be in communion with 
the see of Rome, where Peter rules in the person of his suc- 
cessors/ " 

" The aim of the Cardinal is clear," answered the Judge. 
"He wishes to show that Peter means rock, and that on him 
all Christians must build. But why does our Scarlet Prince 
resort to the Syro- Chaldaic ? " 

"That I can explain," replied Paul Errington. "The 
Aramaic Cephas has two significations : it may mean rock, or 
it may mean stone. Our Cardinal chooses the first, and thus 
makes Peter signify rock." 

" But," said the Judge, " our Lord Himself chose, not the 
first, but the second. John interpreted the Aramaic by the 
Greek. Hear the words of Christ: 'Thou art Simon the 
son of Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas* — and then, to 
fix the meaning, it is added — ' which is by interpretation a 
stone* " 

"Christ against Cardinal!" exclaimed Errington. "The 
inspired John says that Cephas means stone, and the Scarlet 
Prince says that Cephas means rock. Between Bible and prel- 
ate let America choose." 

" A spot, I fear, on the scarlet of our Prince," said Judge 
Leverett. "He must purge the stain. We will ask him to 
explain why he preferred his own interpretation of Cephas to 
the interpretation given by the Scripture. In this he has set 
his wisdom above the Holy Ghost, and I must conclude that 
he may bring glory to the Pope as foundation of the universal 
Church." 

" All now depends on the meaning of the Greek word Petros 
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used in the Gospel to translate the Aramaic Cephas" suggested 
General Preston. 

" Never, either in classic or septuagint Greek, is Petros any- 
thing but stone" said Errington, warmly. 

" Have you examined ? " asked the Judge. 

" I have," answered Errington. " Our Scarlet Prince has 
not only against him Scripture, but all authority whatever. 
In all passages of all Greek, Petros is always stone. It seems 
a law of the language." 

" We must pause here," said Judge Leverett. " The scales 
of justice are in our hands before America. Mistake in a 
point so important hurls our Cardinal from his glittering pin- 
nacle." 

" Let us advance carefully," added General Preston. " Ro- 
man scholarship itself is before our tribunal. Our Scarlet Prince 
is its leader, and by his condemnation it will be shaken." 

"Here are my authorities," exclaimed Errington. " Ex- 
amine for yourselves. To call Petros rock is a classic blunder 
and a scriptural mistake. His Eminence errs both in his learn- 
ing and his religion. From Peter he derives all ; and yet he 
do'es not know what Peter means. If he does not know that, 
what can he know ? Let him answer to America." 

" I confess that I did not before understand the importance 
of our investigation," said Judge Leverett. "This inquiry 
goes to the root of the papacy. It involves not only our 
American Cardinal, but his pontifical master." 

" But I go farther," cried Errington, in a glow and burst of 
excitement. " In his own interpretation our Scarlet Prince 
opposes his own popes and councils pronounced by himself 
infallible." 

" You multiply marvels ! " cried the Judge, in amazement. 
" Our American head against his Roman head ! Cardinal 
against pontiff ! Fallibility against infallibility! " 

" Remember," resumed Errington, thrilling as he spoke, 
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" that his Eminence styled Peter rock. Jerome, translator of 
the Vulgate, changes the Greek Petros into the Latin Petrus^ 
which is stone. Pope Damasus, patron of Jerome, must have 
approved stone. Sixtus V. in his edition of the Vulgate 
adopted the Petrus of Jerome and Damasus, and retained 
stone. The Council of Trent made the Latin Vulgate the 
Catholic standard, and so authorizes Petrus stone. All succeed- 
ing popes have concurred. Petrus stone and not rock is thus 
the authorized interpretation of the infallible Roman Church, 
and our Scarlet Prince, with his Latin Vulgate open on his 
table, in his Irish zeal to win America, has dashed himself 
not only against classic and sacred authorities, but against 
popes and councils whose voice he accepts as the will and 
word of God." 

" Our American Phaeton must not drive his sun-chariot so 
furiously," said Judge Leverett. " He has scorched his scarlet." 

" May a woman, Judge, venture a word in the trial of a 
celibate Cardinal ? " asked Emilie Errington. 

"A thousand, madam. Pope First, Peter, showed by a 
wife his appreciation of your sex. May all his successors 
henceforth follow his apostolic example ! " 

" Our Cardinal reverses our Lord's order," said Mrs. Erring- 
ton. " Prelate interprets Greek into Syro-Chaldaic, and 
Christ interprets Syro-Chaldaic into Greek." 

"And let our Scarlet Prince be consistent," added Mary 
Preston. " If he uses Syro-Chaldaic in argument, he should 
use Syro-Chaldaic in title. He would then call his popes 
successors, not to Peter, but Cephas; Rome he would style 
the city of Cephas; and his Church he would designate the 
Church of Cephas. If logical, our American Cardinal would 
banish Peter from his own dominion." 

" True ! " exclaimed the Judge. " In your words a man's 
logic and a woman's wit ! You have unhorsed our scarlet 
champion. At last in his celibate heart a feminine wound ! 
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I will decide. Peter means stone. Building on Peter, you 
build on stone; adoring Peter, you adore stone; your head 
Peter, your head is stone" 

" Let me crown the argument," exclaimed Errington. " The 
Greek for rock is never Petros, but always Petra. Ever Selah, 
rock, in Hebrew, is Petra, rock, in Greek. Petros is stone 
and Petra rock through the whole range of classic literature. 
Now, had our Lord intended Peter for a foundation, He 
would have said Peter. The man is expressed by his name. 
If Petros the man had been meant, Petros his name would 
have been used. Our Lord set aside Petros the man. He 
did not say, ' Epi tout 6 Petro — eiw tooto> ire-cpu) ' — ' On this Peter 
I will build My Church/ but * Epi taute Petra — eiw raor/] ratpa ' 
— 'On this rock I will build My Church.' And between 
nexpa, rocky and irsTpu>, Peter, is all the difference between alpha 
and omega — that is, between the first and the last letters 
of the Greek alphabet, which indicates the widest divergence 
possible." 

" And the Latin Vulgate follows the Greek original," added 
General Preston. " What says the Bible of infallible popes ? 
Not, 'Supra hunc Petrum,' — 'On this Peter I will build My 
Church/ but, ' Supra hanc Petram ' — ' On this rock I will 
build My Church.' " 

" Having hurled aside our Cardinal's man Peter, who is 
stone, nothing is left but the Bible's Lord of Peter, who is 
Christ, the Pock," said Paul Errington. "The everlasting 
foundation of the Church is the Godhead of the Messiah whom 
the apostle had just confessed. She is built not on Leos and 
Bonifaces and Borgias, but on the divine Son of the Father — 
Rock strong as Omnipotence and lasting as Eternity." 

"How powerfully Bishop Strossmayer expresses this view 
in the speech he delivered at the Vatican Council," interposed 
General Preston. "He says: 'By the rock oh which the 
holy Church is built you understand Peter. If this were true, 
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the dispute would be at an end. But our forefathers did not 
think as we do.' Strossmayer then cites Cyril, Hilary, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, and Ambrose, and concludes with the immortal 
words of Augustine." 

" Mr. Errington, read these," said the Judge. " I see that 
you have the paper in your hand." 

The gentleman addressed moved nearer the light, and with 
feeling and emphasis read the following passage from the illus- 
trious Bishop of Hippo, who in judgment, learning, and elo- 
quence was superior to all the Greek and Latin fathers : 

" t On this rock which thou hast confessed I will build My 
Church. ' Since Christ was the Rock — 'I will build it on Me, 
and not Me on thee. 1 " 

" I am ready for my decision," concluded Judge Leverett, 
with judicial dignity. " From classic and Scripture Petros is 
proved to mean stone and not rock, while Petra means rock 
and not stone. Our Lord Himself named Peter stone. Our 
Lord Himself, by His apostle, interpreted the Syro-Chaldaic 
Cephas into the Greek Petros, stone; but our Cardinal reverses 
our Saviour and perverts Peter into rock. Our Lord Himself 
rejects as foundation Petros the stone, and declared Himself 
foundation as Petra the Rock. By an evasive method our 
Scarlet Prince excites suspicion. We will ask his explana- 
tion. Until this is given, Charity must throw her veil of white 
over his mantle of crimson. If his Eminence fails to satisfy 
our just expectations we will pronounce him guilty before our 
American Commonwealth." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

COMPARED. 

OUR party had years before been familiar with Paris, and 
were now exploring its exquisite environs. Several days 
had been devoted to their pleasing labors. With fresh energy 
they returned to the writings of our Scarlet Prince. Mrs. 
Errington excites her husband's anxiety by a low cough, a 
crimson spot on each cheek, and an unusual luster in her large 
and splendid black eyes. As she reclines on the sofa ex- 
hausted by the day, he gazes into her face with the prophetic 
anxiety of a coming woe. 

All have now assembled in the drawing-room for their task, 
and Judge Leverett, by arrangement, introduces the topic of 
the evening. 

" General," he began, " we appointed you to give an opin- 
ion of 'Our Christian Heritage, , by the Scarlet Prince. You 
will oblige us by stating your view of that book." 

" The style," answered the gentleman addressed, " is pure 
and pleasing. Mingling in the volume are the fluency of the 
Irishman and the dash of the American. The author is more 
plausible than profound. His ' Christian Heritage ' is an ideal. 
It would so hide the differences between Catholic and Prot- 
estant that all, as one communion, might possess and enjoy 
our American republic." 

" But is he honest ? " asked Paul Errington, with kindling 
eye and quivering lip. " Can he obliterate history ? Can he 
change creeds ? Can he reduce the Pope ? Impossible ! " 
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" We must examine these questions without heat," said the 
Judge. " Above all, we must conquer creed and race preju- 
dice. Our object is to instruct the American people by fact 
and argument." 

"His Eminence has written another book, the ' Faith of 
Our Fathers/" suggested the General. "Let us compare 
this with * Our Christian Heritage.' " 

" A lawyer's wisdom ! " cried the Judge. " We will measure 
the Cardinal by the Cardinal ! " 

" And his ' Catechism '! Don't forget his ' Catechism ' ! " 
exclaimed Errington. 

" In his * Catechism ' I read," answered the General, " that 
'the Church teaches infallibly where it speaks through the 
Pope alone when he proclaims to all the faithful a doctrine of 
faith and morals.' " 

" And in the ' Faith of Our Fathers,' " added Errington, 
" we have : ' The Council of the Vatican in promulgating the 
Pope's infallibility did not create a new doctrine, but confirmed 
an old one.' " 

" Important ! " interposed the Judge. " Our Scarlet Prince 
here not only accepts the Vatican Decree as the decision of 
Pio Nono, but makes it the doctrine of all pontiffs in all ages." 

" Then his American Eminence approves the Italian Boni- 
face, who anathematizes all who do not believe the papal 
supremacy," said Errington. 

"And also the Vatican Decree, which anathematizes all 
who do not believe papal infallibility," added the General. 

" The consequence is inevitable," pronounced Judge Lev- 
erett. " Say, for convenience, we have in our republic sixty 
millions of citizens. Ten millions are Catholics and fifty mill- 
ions are not Catholics. In his ' Catechism ' and ' Faith of 
Our Fathers,' our Scarlet Prince anathematizes fifty millions 
of our American people, of whom he talks so sweetly in his 
' Christian Heritage.' " 
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Here is a discovery," cried Paul Errington. " You told 
me that this ' Roman Catechism ' was sanctioned by his Amer- 
ican Eminence. Hear it ! ' Have Protestants faith in Christ ? 
They never had. What will Christ say to them in the day of 
judgment ? "I know you not because you never knew me." 
What follows from this ? That they die in their sins, and are 
damned/ " 

" Anathema, then, is no abstraction with our Scarlet Prince," 
remarked the Judge. " He curses with everlasting fire fifty 
millions of our American citizens." 

" In one part of his works oil, and in another flame," said 
General Preston. " Honey and vitriol ! Smiles on one cheek 
and clouds on the other ! Here pleasing persuasion and 
there eternal torment ! " 

" It excites a suspicion that the * Faith of Our Fathers ' is 
for Catholics, and ' Our Christian Heritage ' for Protestants. 
But we must make great allowance," continued the impartial 
and benevolent Judge, " for the birth, race, creed, and position 
of his Irish-American-Italian-Papal Eminence. I am not yet 
willing to attribute to him two faces. His intention may be 
kind, while he is a victim in the coils of a dark and fearful 
system. We must distinguish the man from the Romanist." 

" Our Scarlet Prince," remarked Paul Errington, laughing, 
" reminds me of a lord who invites his tenants to a garden- 
banquet. But his feast is surrounded by impassable walls and 
locked gates. The crowd assembles. Within all things are 
bountiful. Now the lord sits smiling on the wall, and in win- 
ning tones speaks of ' Our feast, our flowers, our music/ " 

"Measure his Eminence by wedlock!" exclaimed General 
Preston. " Turn to his ' Catechism ' ! He says : ' Tlie Church 
does forbid the marriage of Catholics with persons of a different 
religion? Fifty millions of republican citizens separated from 
ten millions by ecclesiastical prohibition ; love under anathema 
between Catholic and Protestant young men and women ; sons 
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and daughters of America walled apart by priests ; civil mar- 
riage under a frown ; firesides divided by religion ; Protest- 
ant and Catholic homes strange to each other as solitary 
islands amid dreary seas ! Our Republic, with thunders of 
anathema, separated by the marriage-altar ! " 

"Try him on education!" cried Paul Errington. " Our 
Scarlet Prince runs a wall through our public schools. Chil- 
dren who should be trained together in fellowship are made 
hostile by priestly instruction. His Eminence treats our Prot- 
estant boys and girls as if they were infectious with heretical 
poison, while Catholic parents have been excommunicated be- 
cause they prefer schools provided by the wisdom and bounty 
of the nation. Race and color separate us from China and 
Africa by no barrier like that erected by our American Cardi- 
nal in the * Heritage ' he invests with such charms to win him 
proselytes." 

" Nor will he bury with us," said the Judge, sadly. " Fifty 
millions of our citizens can have no more place in his ceme- 
teries than a dog or a hyena. He spurns our dust and casts 
out our bones. Other distinctions time dissolves. Our Scar- 
let Prince draws the line for eternity. Rejected from his 
Roman graveyard, we are aliens from his Christian heritage. 
He invites us with soft words, while he divides us by the tomb 
and the everlasting shadows beyond." 

" He quotes our poets," continued Paul Errington ; " they 
are under his anathema. He lauds our scientists ; they are 
under his anathema. He extols our heroes ; they are under 
his anathema. Our cooks, our coachmen, and our saloonists, 
Celt, Italian, and Bohemian, believing in the Pope, are ab- 
solved in life and anointed in death and buried with blessings, 
while our scholars and statesmen, our poets and orators and 
divines, our wives and mothers and daughters — men and 
women filling their homes with the fragrance of piety, reject- 
ing the Vatican Decree of Infallibility, are damned forever." 
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" Amazing infatuation ! " exclaimed Judge Leverett. " Mor- 
tals elect a wrinkled and tottering man of dust, robe him and 
crown him and throne him and adore him, while he proclaims 
that all refusing him, as guide and sovereign, for time and eter- 
nity, will be hurled into everlasting woe ! On his word mill- 
ions receive his creed. Instead of salvation through faith in a 
divine Christ, America is threatened with damnation for reject- 
ing an Italian Pope." 

"I am now ready to state how the book of our Scarlet 
Prince strikes me," said General Preston. " Let me translate 
impression into vision. I will imagine that I see a splendid 
vessel. Sails are spread and flags are flying. On deck I be- 
hold enthroned our American Cardinal. About him gold and 
crimson in a blaze, with music and incense. His ship is 
called ' Our Christian Heritage. ' But below him on the ocean 
are billions under his Pope's anathema. All earth's inhabitants, 
save those in his own communion, sink into the everlasting 
abyss. Russia's Czar, Germany's Kaiser, England's Queen, 
America's President — each blasted by Rome's pontifical 
curse ! " 

" And I, as appointed," said Judge Leverett, " will conclude 
the case. In his other works and by his Church-standards 
our Scarlet Prince excludes from salvation and surrenders 
to damnation fifty millions of his American fellow-citizens. 
High as from hell to heaven he builds barriers between Prot- 
estants and Catholics. Sweet words will not dissolve mount- 
ains. Nor can we be wafted over on perfumed breath. The 
'Christian Heritage' of his Eminence embraces only papists. 
Must they own and rule our country ? Protestants discovered 
it, Protestants settled it, Protestants liberated it. Of thirteen 
colonies all were Protestant save one. Our Declaration and 
our Constitution are Protestant in history and genius. Protest- 
ant, too, our art, our literature, our science. Romanism is an 
importation after the Revolution. It is an immigration and 
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not a growth — a foreign Italian element to be acclimated and 
assimilated by the spirit of liberty under the stars of our free 
flag. Our Christian heritage is a Protestant heritage with no 
excluding barriers. His Eminence cannot overthrow his own 
dark and dividing walls by pleasing words and a delusive title 
of his book. From his Christian Heritage we are separated 
by his Pope's anathemas, and from our Christian Heritage he 
is separated by his own doctrines, dearer to him than his life. 
I must pronounce his plan a dream, his volume a failure, and 
its name a snare." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

BULLS. 

P.UL ERRINGTON had visited alone the terrace of 
Meudon. Paris was at his feet. He traced the Seine 
winding through the beautiful city. He saw Sevres, St. 
Cloud, Valerien, the Bois, the TrocadeYo, the top of the Arc 
de Triomphe and of the column of Vendome, and then spires 
and towers and familiar objects around the semicircle of the 
sky to Charenton. One half the heavens was cloud and one 
half sunshine. Above all stood a rainbow, its pillars of light 
resting on roofs which it painted with its colors. Impressed 
with the scene, Errington tried to persuade his party to spend 
a day at Meudon investigating the books of our Scarlet Prince. 
Marly, St. Germain, Versailles, St. Denis, and even Mont 
Martre were discussed ; but at last the Bois was selected. 

An ample chair, wheeled by two strong Frenchmen, was 
provided for Mrs. Errington. When the invalid was seated 
and made easy by pillows, Mary Preston walked by her side, 
and the Judge, the General, and Paul followed close behind. 
From the Rue Galilee they turned into the Josephine, passed 
by the Arc, and proceeded along a street of palaces to the 
entrance near the lakes. Morning lit her sparkles on the 
waves. The fragrance of June was in the air. Still glittering 
in their dew the leaves danced with joy. Each branch seemed 
warbling forth the music of birds. Swans moved over the 
lake with royal grace and pride, and plebeian fowls, if less 
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majestic, were swimming with equal delight. In every pulse 
Emilie Errington felt nature's morning joy, tinged yet with a 
sadness like that of the dying year. 

When the party had become seated on a grassy bank, be- 
neath ample shade, within sound of the cascade and in view 
of lawn and windmill, Judge Leverett introduced the work of 
the day, saying: 

" Mary, read us the passage I marked in that book in your 
hand." 

Mrs. Preston obeyed her father, and read : 

" ' The greatest bulwark of civil liberty is the famous Magna 
Charta. It is the foundation not only of British but of Amer- 
ican constitutional freedom.' " 

" Well said, Scarlet Prince ! " cried General Preston. " Our 
Italian Cardinal has caught the spirit of republican liberty." 

"America lives in a heart beating under papal crimson," 
added Judge Leverett. " The man is above the ecclesiastic ; 
the patriot above the prince; the Christian above the Ro- 
manist ! " 

" Stop ! " exclaimed Paul Errington. " His Eminence must 
be deceiving or ignorant." 

" What do you mean ? " asked the Judge. " We must 
banish hence our religious prejudice and rancor." 

" Our young Cardinal in his hot zeal has rushed into the 
jaws of a bull," answered Errington. " He either forgot In- 
nocent III. or presumed our ignorance. I will read from the 
authentic Rymer the decree of that most powerful of all 
Roman pontiffs : 

" ' We, therefore, with the advice of the brethren, altogether 
reprove and condemn this Charta, prohibiting the king, under 
pain of death, from observing it ; the barons from exacting 
its observation. . We declare all its guarantees null and void.' " 

" All comes back to me ! " said General Preston. " My 
memory is vivid with papal lightnings. The great Inno- 
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cent III. excommunicated every baron who signed Magna 
Charta." 

" This seems, indeed, another spot on the brilliant scarlet 
of our Prince," observed Judge Leverett. " Did his Catholic 
college leave him ignorant of the most illustrious of all the 
popes ? Or did haste in his book obscure his recollection ? 
I cannot accuse him of deception, and I cannot believe he 
would dare differ from an infallible pontiff. The passage in 
his book in regard to Magna Charta is inexplicable. We 
must ask him to clear away the cloud before the American 
people. Let us now hear again from his ' Christian Heritage.' " 

Her father gave the book to Mary Preston, and she read : 

" ' Each new discovery in science is a trophy with which 
religion loves to adorn her altars. The Catholic Church, so 
far from being opposed to the cultivation of reason, encour- 
ages and fosters science of every kind. It is to Copernicus, a 
priest and canon, that the world is indebted for the planetary 
revolutions around the sun.' " 

" We can test this last sentence by facts gleaned from the 
Vatican Library itself," said General Preston. "These are 
now before all the world." 

- " I charge that the Roman Church condemned Galileo be- 
cause Galileo believed Copernicus," urged Paul Errington. " If 
we know how the Pope regarded Galileo, we will know how 
the Pope regarded Copernicus." 

" Right! " remarked the Judge. " Our Scarlet Prince stands 
or falls before America by our inquiry into Galileo." 

" That philosopher's faith in Copernicus excited an ecclesi- 
astical tempest," said General Preston. " Priestly rage against 
him was universal. Having completed his telescope, he turned 
it to the evening star. What a spectacle of glory ! Divested 
of her starlike splendors, Venus showed her crescent on the 
blue of heaven. By his eye Galileo verified Copernicus and 
the grand central truth of our solar system." 
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" Persecution began with this proof of truth and vision of 
glory," continued the Judge. " Papal thunders burst over 
the astronomer. He was accused as a heretic, pursued to 
his solitary grave, and for a century denied by the Church 
both a monument and an epitaph, just because he had estab- 
lished the theory advocated by Copernicus. Our Scarlet 
Prince is guilty of another stupendous historical error. Give 
us the facts, Mr. pjrington." 

Urged thus, that gentleman said : 

" Our Vatican records show that Urban VIII. started the 
procedure against Galileo. The Pope charged the Florentine 
Inquisition to cite the philosopher to appear at Rome before 
the Holy Office." 

" Did Urban begin the prosecution ? " inquired the Gen- 
eral. 

" He was its soul from first to last," replied Paul Errington. 
"The inquisitors met in the Church of S. Maria Sopra Mi- 
nerva. Let our Scarlet Prince know their very words ! They 
declared the Copernican system ' wrong and contrary to tfie 
Scripture? Under fear of torture and death, on his knees, 
touching the Gospels, Galileo was forced to swear false the 
opinion ' that the sun is the center of the system, and immov- 
able/ and to say, 'I abjure , curse , and detest the error. y " 

" Sad the after-history, too, of the illustrious astronomer," 
remarked the General. 

" Blind, ruptured, sleepless, a pitiable fragment of a man 
wrecked by priests, Urban would not permit Galileo to leave 
Florence," resumed Errington. " He was not allowed even 
to speak of his condemned opinions. Such was the love of 
the Church for the Copernican system ! " 

"I fear another black mark on the book of our Scarlet 
Prince !" exclaimed the Judge. 

" Nor have I yet finished," added Errington. "After Gal- 
ileo's death, Urban VIII. forbade a monument to commemo- 
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rate the philosopher. Not until 1734 was it allowed in Santa 
Croce by the Holy Office. Only in 1757 did Benedict XIV. 
remove Galileo's writings from the papal Index. Late as 
1822 the Congregation gave first permission to publish works 
on the motion of the earth, and the stability of the sun as 
taught by that Copernicus, who, our American Cardinal re- 
minds us, was a Roman priest. His Eminence does not in- 
form us that only by his death did Copernicus escape the 
papal curse." 

" We will pass to St. Bartholomew," said the Judge. " Let 
us know, Mary, what our Scarlet Prince says on that subject.' ' 

Mrs. Preston read : 

" ' I have no words strong enough to express my detesta- 
tion of that inhuman slaughter. But I must emphatically 
assert that the Church had no act or part in the atrocious 
brutality, except to deplore the event and weep over its un- 
happy victims.' " 

" Salviati ! " exclaimed General Preston, vehemently. " His 
Eminence forgets Salviati. Tell him about Salviati." 

" He was papal nuncio to France at the time of the Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew," answered Errington. 

" From Salviati's journal we learn," resumed the General, 
"that on the day of the murders Charles IX. wrote to Rome. 
Within two days Beauville, the ambassador's nephew, set off 
for the pontifical city. The news of the massacre was already 
there. A secret messenger had been dispatched by Mandelot, 
governor of Lyons, to inform Gregory XIII. that the Hugue- 
nots had been slain. The Italian Pope was not thrilled with the* 
horror of our American Cardinal. His Holiness ordered the 
bearer of the ghastly news to be rewarded by one hundred 
crowns, and Rome to be illuminated." 

" I remember one passage in Salviati red as blood," inter- 
posed Errington. " He wrote that he desired to fling himself 
at the Pope's feet for joy. It was a fair sight, he said, to see 
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the Catholics in the streets wearing crosses and cutting down 
heretics." 

" When Salviati's letter was read in the Vatican Palace, the 
cardinals attended the Pope to a Te Deum in the nearest 
church," added General Preston. " For three days and nights 
Rome was illuminated. Gregory said that the news was more 
agreeable to him than fifty victories at Lepanto. The Pope 
with thirty-three cardinals attended a thanksgiving mass in 
the Church of St. Louis, and proclaimed a jubilee. Our 
Scarlet Prince, more than three centuries after the event, 
directly contradicts a papal nuncio who witnessed the carnage." 

" And Gregory's bull ! " exclaimed the Judge. " His Emi- 
nence is between the teeth of the monster without knowing it. 
In defending his Church he has slain himself. How soft his 
words compared with the bellow of that Gregorian bull ! " 

Mrs. Preston reads : 

" ' Forasmuch as God armed the King of France to inflict 
vengeance on the heretics for the injury done to religion, and 
to punish the leaders of the rebellion, Catholics should pray 
that he might have grace to pursue his auspicious enterprise, 
and so complete what he has begun so well.' " 

" Contrast the bloody picture by Vasari and the passage in 
our Scarlet Prince expressing his disgust at the massacre," 
cried Paul Errington. " Before a month Gregory summoned 
the artist from Florence to decorate the Hall of Kings. We 
have all seen that grim painting. For three centuries it has 
hung in the Vatican. It is near the entrance of the Pope's 
Sistine Chapel. What a scene of horrors ! Demons — 
daggers — blood and death — massacre that might seem only 
to please devils ! " 

" Let us press forward to the Inquisition," interrupted Judge 
Leverett. " Our Scarlet Prince has few apologies for the 
Spanish Inquisition. But he passes lightly the Papal Inquisi- 
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tion. Let us show him how directly this is traceable to the 
Roman pontiffs." 

" I have in this book," said General Preston, " the words 
of Cardinal Caraffa, afterward Paul IV. I will read: 'As 
St. Peter subdued the first heresiarchs in no other place than 
Rome, so must the successors of St. Peter destroy all the 
heresies of the world in Rome.' Here is the object of the 
Papal Inquisition. Its father was Paul IV." 

" What was the plan of the institution ? " asked the Judge. 

" The apostolic see appointed six inquisitors-general," an- 
swered Paul Errington. "The suspected were imprisoned, 
the guilty put to death, and their property confiscated. All 
authority was from the Pope. To show his sovereignty he 
reserved the right to pardon." 

" Here is Von Ranke's description of Caraffa," cried the 
General. "The terrible Cardinal 'hired a house for imme- 
diate proceedings at his own expense ; this he fitted up with 
rooms and offices for the accused, supplying the latter with 
strong bolts and locks and every other fearful appurtenance 
of his office/ By Caraffa's rule, ' No man must debase him- 
self by showing toleration toward heretics of any kind ; above 
all, toward Calvinists.' " 

" And Caraffa was more grim as Pope than he had been as 
Cardinal," said Errington. " Von Ranke says that ' he lived 
and moved in his reforms and his Inquisition; gave laws, im- 
prisoned, excommunicated, and held autos-da-fe : these occu- 
pations filled his life.' " 

"To read and teach the Bible was the most intolerable 
crime in view of Pope Paul's institution," remarked Judge Lev- 
erett. " I will read the decree of Charles V., revised by his 
son Philip II., under which the Papal Inquisition did its work 
in the Netherlands: 'We forbid all persons to converse or 
dispute about the Holy Scriptures, openly or secretly. Such 
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perturbators of the public peace are to be executed, the men 
with the sword, and the women to be buried alive if they do 
not persist in their errors ; if they do persist, they are to be 
executed by fire.' " 

M And Alva, stained with the blood of eighteen thousand 
martyrs," burst forth Paul Errington — " Alva, when command- 
ing slaughtering armies desolating the Netherlands — Alva, as 
a mark of signal favor, received from the Pope a jeweled hat 
and sword." 

" I can recall, almost correctly, that burning picture of our 
immortal Motley," said the General. " In Spain a man was 
arrested on suspicion and tortured on confession. Spies were 
in every house. Amid dungeon-gloom the prisoner was 
starved. When made desperate by pain and hunger, a dis- 
guised priest seduced a confession from his victim. Wretches 
were tortured at midnight in the glare of flames. Water, fire, 
weights, pulleys, screws were used to crack, burn, strain, tear. 
The execution was a solemn festival. In hideous, grotesque, 
and horrible costume, the victim was marched to the public 
square. If steadfast, he was burned ; if he recanted, he was 
strangled. Above him was a red flag emblazoned with an 
image of the Pope." 

" I am reminded that the sun is declining, and that I should 
state the conclusions of our day's examinations," resumed 
Judge Leverett. " On the facts I must pronounce our Scarlet 
Prince often mistaken in his history. Against his assertions I 
affirm, on the evidence, that Innocent III. annulled Magna 
Charta and excommunicated its supporters; that Gregory 
XIII. sanctioned and commemorated the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; that Urban VIII. condemned Galileo and re- 
pudiated Copernicus; that Paul IV. established the Papal 
Inquisition. He, too, I may add, was patron of Loyola and 
his Jesuits. Our American Cardinal, in glowing colors, paints 
the Roman Catholic Church as the friend of science and free- 
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dom. Let America pronounce, in view of this day's investi- 
gations, whether, on the contrary, the papacy has not been the 
most powerful, bloody, and virulent enemy of human progress. 
It seems to me, in its genius, constitution, and history, to be 
the eternal foe of liberty. Not fair speeches, but radical re- 
forms, will commend it to the citizens of an enlightened re- 
public." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



MARY. 



THE forest and fountains of St. Cloud were witnesses to 
the zeal of our party in the investigation of our Scarlet 
Prince. Above the ruins of the palace, amid a flash of waters 
and beneath the shadows of majestic trees, they had arranged 
for luncheon and discussion. Wearied by her drive, but re- 
freshed by the pure air, the brilliant sunshine, and the lovely 
landscape, Mrs. Errington was first made comfortable, and 
then the examination proceeded. 

" We find that his American Eminence states in his books," 
began Judge Leverett, " that, according to the Roman Church, 
saint-worship is salutary, but not imperative. He compares 
the adoration of the Virgin to the young lover's effusive affec- 
tion, which styles his mistress queen. In this view we think 
that he errs." 

" Let me refer our Scarlet Prince to his creed," said Paul 
Errington. " The Council of Trent gave law to the Papal 
Church ; and the creed of Pius IV. is a summary of the Tri- 
dentine decrees. It expresses the very voice and heart and 
faith of the Roman communion. It is universal in its obliga- 
tion. It is impressed with sanctions of both Pope and Council. 
Now this creed of Pius recites all the doctrines and practices 
peculiar to Rome. Among these are saint-worship and relic- 
reverence, which are enjoined under anathema ." 

" Then if his Eminence does not adore saints and venerate 
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their bones, he is excommunicate," exclaimed General Preston. 
"He has no choice. By the creed of Rome all the living who 
do not invoke the dead are damned" 

" I refer our Scarlet Prince to his breviary,' ' resumed Erring- 
ton. " Without confession no Catholic can have absolution, 
and without absolution no salvation. But he cannot confess 
without invoking saints, and hence without invoking saints he 
is unabsolved and therefore lost. His Eminence, according to 
his creed, without worship of the dead cannot pardon a peni- 
tent." 

" Here is a Roman breviary to confirm the assertion of Mr. 
Errington," said General Preston. " I turn to the Confiteor 
used by all Catholics. Hear it, America ! ' I confess to 
Almighty God, to the blessed Mary, ever virgin, to the 
blessed Michael the Archangel, to the blessed John the Bap- 
tist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, all the saints, and you, 
father.' " 

" We have to teach our American Cardinal his creed out of 
his own standards," interposed Errington, smiling. " Saint- 
adoration pervades the Roman worship. It is forced on all. 
The Pope himself cannot escape it. His Eminence invokes 
saints whenever he uses his litany, and would be under anath- 
ema if he refused. Let me refresh his memory from his 
own breviary. His litany begins, ' St. Lawrence, pray for us,' 
and ends, 'All ye saints of God, make intercession for us,' 
while between these petitions about thirty saints are suppli- 
cated, besides all holy martyrs, bishops, confessors, doctors, 
priests, Levites, monks, and nuns." 

" My decision is unavoidable," said Judge Leverett. " Saint- 
worship is a requirement of the Roman Church. It is a law 
obligatory and universal. This, surely, our Scarlet Prince 
knows. Yet he seems to teach otherwise. Has he discovered 
that in the Bible no saint is adored ? Does he remember the 
rebuke of Peter to Cornelius and of the angel to John ? Or 
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has progressive America opened his eyes to superstition ? 
Would he hide it in shame, or mislead his countrymen back 
into the old idolatry ? Only he himself can answer, and to 
him, before America, we appeal. We will now pass to another 
topic. Let the question of the morning be stated." 

"By papal authority," replied Paul Errington, "I will 
prove that whatever worship the Roman Church gives to God, 
that worship the Roman Church gives to Mary." 

"Do you mean to stamp idolatry on the papal communion ? " 
asked the General. 

" Fearful result of our labors ! " exclaimed Judge Leverett. 
" Greek and Roman Churches are alike involved. Three 
hundred millions of Christians idolaters ! A vast majority 
of those professing the faith ! If this be true, dark our world 
indeed ! Be careful, my friends. I beg you, blind not your 
own minds by passion and prejudice." 

" I deal with facts, not conclusions," cried Errington. " In 
the Roman Church the worship paid to God is latria, but 
also in the Roman Church, by papal sanction, the worship 
paid to the Virgin is the same /atria. 11 

" That means that Mary-invocation is idolatry," remarked 
the General. " I will follow the argument critically." 

"Pope Alexander III.," began Errington, "first made can- 
onization exclusive in the Holy See ; and Urban VIII. de- 
creed the present method of procedure." 

Where does the process originate ? " inquired the Judge. 
With the bishop," said Errington. " He inquires into the 
virtues and miracles of the proposed. He sends his sealed 
sentence to the Congregation of Rites at Rome, where the 
examination is referred first to the conclave, and then to a 
particular cardinal." 

" But the Pope crowns the process," exclaimed the General. 
" The Pope beatifies and canonizes the saint ; and the Pope 
authorizes the world to worship." 
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" After the Papal Brief the ceremony is magnificent," con- 
tinued Errington. " First a solemn procession : images of the 
declared saint are uplifted on banners; when the church is 
reached, the Pope sits on his throne and receives homage ; 
then solicitor and advocate fall at his feet to ask the canoni- 
zation! A second and third petition follow. Litanies are 
chanted ; the Veni Creator is sung, and also the Te Deum. 
High mass concludes and solemnizes the grand service." 

" As I remember," §aid the Judge, " there can be no can- 
onization until the writings of the saint have been examined 
and approved." 

" All his works are laboriously scrutinized," answered Er- 
rington. " Heresy is an insuperable obstacle. Canonization 
places on the writings of its subject the seal of the papal in- 
fallibility." 

" Illustrate by a particular example," suggested the General. 

" I will select Alphonso Liguori," replied Errington. " He 
is mentioned admiringly by our Scarlet Prince. In 1690 he 
was born in Naples. Pius VII. issued in 1 790 the decree for 
his beatification, and in 1836 Gregory XVI. proceeded to can- 
onization. Alphonso Liguori can now be worshiped." 

" Were his works passed in review by Pope Gregory ? " in- 
quired the Judge. . 

"This is required by a stringent rule," said Errington. 
" Hence the infallibility of Gregory attaches to the works of 
Liguori." 

"Alphonso quotes from St. Bernardine of Sienna. Was 
he, too, canonized ? " asked the General. 

" In 1450, by Nicholas V.," answered Errington, " and paid 
for his saintship twenty-five thousand ducats into the Roman 
treasury. Liguori quotes also Anselm, who has likewise can- 
onization. You thus perceive that the writings of Alphonso 
Liguori, St. Bernardine, and Anselm are all made infallible by 
infallible popes." 
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" Your conclusion is clear," said Judge Leverett. " Now 
state your inference from the facts proved." 

" In his ' Glories of Mary,' " replied Errington, " Alphonso 
Liguori writes : ' St. Bernardine of Sienna does not fear to say 
that all, even God Himself, is subject to the empire of Mary. 
The saint wishes to insinuate thereby that God hears Mary's 
prayers as if they were commands. All things in heaven and 
in earth, whether they be the damned or the blessed, all which 
are under the government of God, are likewise subject to the 
glorious Virgin. All things are subject to the command of the 
Virgin, even God Himself.' " 

" That makes Mary sovereign of the universe ! ' r exclaimed 
Judge Leverett. " And behind Alphonso and Bernardine two 
infallible popes ! " 

" When pontiffs enthrone a woman above God, what must 
be the religion of the populace ! " cried General Preston. 

"But Alphonso also quotes Anselm, and Anselm exceeds 
Bernardine, and all are bound on our Scarlet Prince," resumed 
Errington. " Hear Anselm : ' The Lord, O Mary, has so 
exalted thee that His favor has rendered thee omnipotent.' 
Again, Alphonso says : ' In order to increase our confidence 
in Mary, St. Anselm assures us that our prayers will often be 
more speedily heard in invoking her name than in calling on 
the name of Jesus, and the reason he assigns is, that Jesus 
being no less our Judge than our Saviour, He must avenge 
the wrongs we do Him by our sins, while the Holy Virgin, 
being solely our advocate, is obliged to entertain sentiments 
of pity for us.' " 

" Alphonso's vision is his doctrine in picture," exclaimed 
the General. " In his ' Glories of Mary ' two ladders reach 
from earth to heaven. At the top of one ladder is Mary, and 
at the top of the other ladder is Jesus. All who climb the 
ladder of Mary enter, and all fail who climb the ladder of 
Jesus. The picture which represents this vision is in an Ital- 
ian church within the jurisdiction of the Holy Father." 
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" On the page of this Roman breviary are the names of 
three infallible pontiffs," continued Errington. " Our Scarlet 
Prince no more dare repudiate its words than take his life. 
He must say and believe as expressed in this book : ' If the 
winds of temptation arise, if thou run on the rocks of tribula- 
tion, look to the star, call upon Mary ! If thou art tossed 
on the waves of pride, of ambition, of detraction, of envy, 
look to the star, call upon Mary ! If anger, or avarice, or 
the temptation of the flesh toss the bark of thy mind, look to 
Mary ! If, disturbed by the greatness of thy sins, troubled at 
the defilement of thy conscience, affrighted at the horrors of 
judgment, thou beginnest to be swallowed up in the gulf of 
sadness, the abyss of despair, think upon Mary ! In dangers, 
doubts, think upon Mary ! Invoke Mary ! Let her not de- 
part from thy mouth ! Let her not depart from thy heart ! ' " 

" Here is prayer to the Virgin," said the General, " for 
help, deliverance, strength, pardon — all that we can ask from 
the Almighty. Higher worship is not possible. Latria I 
Latria / Latria / " 

" I will conclude with the seraphic doctor, Bonaventure," 
resumed Errington. 

" Did he compose the Psalter ascribed to him ? " asked the 
General. 

"Yes," answered Errington. "An edition was published 
in 1844 at Rome, when the city was wholly under papal rule. 
This could only have been with the pontiff's knowledge and 
approbation." 

" I am satisfied," said the General. " Proceed." 

" Bonaventure," continued Errington, " was beatified in 
1742, and in 1746 canonized by Benedict XIV., at an ex- 
pense, Maroni says, of twenty-seven thousand ducats in gold. 
He was laid under the altar of Mary Magdalen's Church. 
Afterward he was enshrined, and his bones wrought miracles. 
I will read from the Psalter of Bonaventure what was approved 
by his infallible canonizing Pope." 
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" Stop, Errington ! " cried the General, glowing with excite- 
ment. " We have been here too long, and have just time to 
reach Paris before the chill dews of evening. Nor can I en- 
dure such recitals more. 1 am sick at the stupidity of human 
nature. Give us the substance of Bonaventure." 

" In the Psalter of the seraphic doctor we find Mary sub- 
stituted for God," said Paul Errington. " All that is spoken 
of Jehovah is applied to the Virgin. To her is thus turned 
man's whole worship of the Almighty. Bonaventure in his 
Psalter says : ' Mary is my light ! Mary is my shepherd ! 
Mary is my sun and my shield ! Mary is my rock and my 
tower and my salvation ! Praise ye Mary ! Thank ye 
Mary ! Worship ye Mary ! ' Our seraphic doctor performs 
on the Te Deum the same operation, and for the Lord's Prayer 
gives us : 'Our Lady who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name ! ' " 

" I must decide that the case is clear against our Scarlet 
Prince," pronounced Judge Leverett, with pain in his heart 
and solemnity in his tone. "The decree of Trent and the creed 
of Pius IV. make saint- worship the faith and practice of his 
Church. Without it, confession and absolution cannot be 
obtained. It is expressed in the breviary and pervades all the 
services of the Catholic communion. His Eminence should 
retract in his books whatever seems to make it optional and 
not obligatory. Liguori and Anselm and Bernardine and 
Bonaventure have all been canonized by popes. Hence in 
the Roman Church their writings must have an infallible au- 
thority. But they all address to Mary words signifying wor- 
ship in its highest conceivable sense. They ascribe to Mary 
all that can be ascribed to God. They pray to Mary for all 
that you can pray to God. They adore Mary in all the terms 
in which you can adore God." 
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ALBAN BUTLER. 

A DAY had been proposed at Fontainebleau, but the visit 
was abandoned, owing to the increasing debility of Mrs. 
Errington. Our company therefore met in the library of their 
Paris home. It was an hour of deep tranquillity. Not a 
breeze stirred the flowers in the window, through which was 
visible the star of evening. The lights in the room were brill- 
iant, and its aspect cheerful ; but a shadow from the future was 
over all hearts. 

" Alban Butler," began Judge Leverett, "has been intro- 
duced to us by the graceful pen of our Scarlet Prince, who 
says in his ' Faith of Our Fathers ' : ' Compare, for instance, 
Kempis with Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," and Butler's 
" Lives of the Saints " with Fox's " Book of Martyrs." You 
lay down Butler with a sweet and tranquil devotion, and with 
a profound admiration of the Christian heroes whose lives he 
records ; while you put aside Fox with a troubled mind and a 
sense of vindictive bitterness.' " 

" Influenced by these words of his Eminence," said General 
Preston, " I bought ' Butler's Lives ' — two immense pictured 
volumes, with the biographies of two thousand saints. They 
are indorsed by all the Irish prelates and by the Archbishop 
of New York. Our Scarlet Prince is well supported in his 
opinion." 

"Butler is the Roman Bible," remarked Paul Errington. 
"His saint-legends circulate in nunneries, in convents, in 
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monasteries, in families. They mold the minds of children 
and the lives of millions in all lands. Even the pulpit uses 
them to enforce and illustrate its instructions. What the lives 
of prophets and apostles and Jesus are to the Protestant these 
biographies of saints are to the Catholic. Withholding Script- 
ure, the Roman Church supplies — Butler." 

" Our inquiry is momentous," exclaimed the Judge. " It 
carries us into the heart of the papal communion ; and it re- 
veals, too, the taste and judgment and spiritual state of his 
American Eminence. By this book we can measure the man 
and his Church. You will observe that it has his approba- 
tion without qualification." 

" And by Butler we try popes," cried the General. " Two 
miracles are necessary to secure from them canonization. 
Saints are made only by pontiffs. They are responsible for 
the marvels of the book so enthusiastically commended by 
our Scarlet Prince." 

" Give us a few specimens from Butler, Mr. Errington," 
said the Judge. " From part we can know the whole." 

" I will proceed with St. Anthony," answered that gentleman. 
" Butler informs us that on his way to visit St. Paul he met a 
ce?itaur, who fled at the sign of the cross." 

" A centaur! " exclaimed the General. " Our saint has not 
studied natural history. He never met a centaur, for a cen- 
taur never existed. It is a monster of Greek mythology. 
Such a blunder would discredit the Bible. And this in Butler, 
who is the delight of our Scarlet Prince ! " 

" When Paul died, behold two mourning lions ! " resumed 
Errington. " They tear the ground and make a grave with 
their claws for the body of the saint." 

" Stuff ! " cried the General. " Fables for nursery-maids 
and children ! His Eminence invites America to his mother, 
the old Roman Church. Let our people return and be edified 
with — Anthony." 
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" Here is instruction for our Scarlet Prince," said Erring- 
ton. " Butler repeats the story of the ' Invention of the 
Cross.' He would take us back to the legends of the credu- 
lous Sosomen and Socrates as historical facts. We are in- 
formed that the true cross, discovered by Helena, Constan- 
tine's mother, was inclosed in a silver shrine by Macarius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem. Now know what our American Cardi- 
nal teaches his countrymen. His dear Butler tells us that in 
twenty-five years pieces of the cross were spread over all the 
earth. Devout persons cut daily chips, but the sacred wood 
suffered no diminution. The beloved historian of our Prince 
compares this wonder to the work of Christ in feeding the 
multitude. He affirms that Helena's cross was renewed by 
perpetual miracle. And this is commemorated in the calendar 
of the Roman Church by popes and peoples." 

" The world has outgrown such fables," remarked the Judge. 
" Butler would lead us again to the dark ages. Such a book 
dwarfs and debases the soul. It is an affront to civilization, 
and would arrest the progress of humanity. Yet our Scarlet 
Prince fetters the Bible, and disseminates Butler. America will 
never follow him back to medieval legends." 

Paul Errington resumed : " ' The Invention of St. Stephen ! ' 
This, too, his Eminence indorses in Butler, whose narration I 
will condense. Priest Lucien, near Jerusalem, saw in vision 
a venerable man with a long beard, his garments edged with 
gold and marked with crosses. In his hands he held baskets 
of roses, red and white, giving forth delicious odors, and said : 
' These are our relics. The red roses represent Stephen, who 
lieth at the entrance of the sepulcher, and the white, Nicode- 
mus, buried near the door.' When the protomartyr's coffin 
was opened, the earth shook ; fragrance was diffused, and 
vast multitudes healed of bodily and spiritual maladies." 

" And this is the gospel of our Scarlet Prince ! " cried the 
General. " This is his substitute for John and Matthew ! 
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This is the record of the spiritual heroes he glorifies before 
America ! " 

" I will conclude with St. Raymund," said Errington. 
" Here, too, I must condense our Cardinal's marvel-teller. 
Butler narrates that Raymund spread his cloak on the sea, tied 
one corner to a staff for a sail, made die sign of the cross, 
stepped on his floating garment, and in six hours was wafted 
over the waves sixty leagues from Majorca to Barcelona. We 
are informed that a chapel and tower built on the spot where 
the saint landed have transmitted to posterity the memory of 
his miracle. This relation is taken by Butler from the bull 
which canonizes Raymund. His American Eminence has thus 
pontifical authority for the fable he recommends to our re- 
public. It was Clement VIII. who, in 1601, declared to the 
world that Raymund was a saint entitled by his- exploits to be 
worshiped." 

"But our Cardinal's breviary surpasses his Butler," cried 
the General. " From memory I recall Pope Hildebrand, 
whose hand, divinely guided when a child, shaped the pro- 
phetic letters, ' He shall have dominion over the sea.' From 
the crown of a crucifix a thorn struck itself into the forehead 
of Rose of Umbria, inflicting an incurable wound full of cor- 
ruption. Clare of Assisi multiplied a loaf so that it satisfied 
fifty sisters. When building a bridge, Gundisalvus called 
fishes from the stream to feed his workmen. Martyred in his 
hundredth year, after it was cut off St. Denis picked up his 
head and carried it two miles." 

"And our Scarlet Prince should direct the devotions of 
America by enumerating the functions of his tutelary saints," 
interposed Errington. "He can gather their offices from his 
admired Butler. St. Crispin is patron of shoemakers ; St. 
Clement, of tanners ; St. Nicholas, of sailors ; St. Jerome, of 
printers ; St. Joseph, of carpenters ; St. Anthony, of grocers ; 
St. Blaise, of wool-combers; St. Catherine, of spinners; St. 
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Eloy, of blacksmiths ; St. Francis, of butchers ; St. Gutman, 
of tailors; St. Gore, of potters; St. Hilary, of coopers; St. 
John, Port Latin, of booksellers ; St. Leodaga, of drapers ; 
St. Leonard, of locksmiths; St. Peter, of fishmongers; St. 
Sebastian, of pin-makers ; St. Stephen, of weavers ; St. Hubert, 
of bakers ; St. William, of hatters ; and St. Gertrude, of rat- 
catchers" 

" I will end our strange evening by a recital and a sugges- 
tion," said Judge Leverett. " Colonel Lassere, a devout Cath- 
olic, made a brilliant translation of the Gospels into French. In 
his preface he styles legends, like those of Butler, ' petty devo- 
tions ' and ' sugary effusions.' Instead of these he demands 
that the faithful be led to fountains of living waters flowing from 
the Bible. He wishes earth to be put face to face with Jesus 
Christ. Leo XIII. commended translation and. preface. The 
Archbishop of Paris placed his imprimatur on the work of Las- 
sere, and it was approved by a cardinal and other eminent 
prelates. Twenty-five editions were speedily sold. France 
hungered for the gospel. Then fell a thunderbolt! The con- 
clave met, and Leo recalled himself and suppressed Lassere. 
His translation of the Gospels was placed on the papal Index 
and its light extinguished. Let us petition Leo XIII. to 
restore it to France. We will go farther. Without episcopal 
permission, every American citizen should have a right to his 
Bible. I propose that we ask our liberal and noble Pope to 
burst the fetters of the Roman Catholic Church. Let him 
banish Alban Butler, and give America an open Bible ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



POPES. 



ONE more conversational in Paris! Our party was soon 
to be scattered, never more to meet on earth. Before 
its dispersion it seemed wise to discuss the popes. America 
should see pictured by history her infallible masters. Mrs. 
Errington's chair was for the first time vacant, and Mary Pres- 
ton was with her sick friend. 

" For three centuries, from Clement to Innocent, popes were 
painfully obscure," began Judge Leverett. " Not one man of 
note." 

" Nor one great Latin Father from Rome," added Paul 
Errington. "Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine were all 
Africans, and Ambrose lived, not on the Tiber, but on the 
Arno. For nearly two centuries the worship and literature of 
Rome herself were in Greek, and not in Latin." 

" Certainly neither learning nor intellect laid the papal 
foundations," said General Preston. " And Roman pontiffs 
sometimes were stained with blood, and fickle in faith. Libe- 
rius swung like a pendulum between Arms and Athanasius. 
He returned from exile to Rome with an ovation, but reached 
his episcopal throne over the bodies of his slain enemies." 

" The Vulgate Version was made by Jerome under Pope 

Damasus," continued Errington, "and he, too, secured his 

episcopate after frightful massacres." 

" Innocent I. was the first pontiff of mark," said the Gen- 
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eral. "On him burst the magnificent conception of uni- 
versal rule, with Rome as the ecclesiastical capital of the 
world." 

" Leo the Great was a still more effulgent luminary," added 
the Judge. "He is a sun in the papal heaven. Immortal 
Gregory opened the sixth century with even more resplendent 
luster. He began the missions that gained to Rome England, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, and thus replaced the loss of the 
old and exhausted East by the vigor and splendor of the 
youthful West. In this occidental dominion the future glory 
of pontiffs ! " 

" But after two centuries came a spot on the brightness of 
the western sun," exclaimed Paul Errington. 

Stephen II.," cried the General — "his forged dotation !" 
Moral stain with material gain ! " remarked the Judge. 
" His lying letter from St. Peter obtained three kingdoms, 
with the papal tiara, from King Pepin." 

" Equally bad the Constantine imposture," interposed the 
General. " Then the ninth century forgeries ! We tell 
America that the papal dominion, territorial and ecclesiastical, 
rested on papal fraud." 

"Innocent III.," said the Judge, "exalted the pontificate 
to its loftiest splendor. He subdued Philip of France. He 
made John, on his knees, beg back the crown of England. 
He placed Otho on the imperial throne of Germany. But in 
Languedoc he stained his pontificate with the blood of car- 
nage. His armies slew and burned and desolated until he 
drove a noble people to despair. Dominic went through the 
land like a specter of ruin. The greatest of the popes is dyed 
deepest with red stains of battle." 

" And the boy-pontiffs ! " cried Paul Errington. " What 
will our Scarlet Prince tell America about these infamous infal- 
libilities ? Monsters of iniquity ! Humanity outraged by their 
crimes ! Yet Pio Nono's Vatican Decree blackens with anath- 
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ema all who do not believe these youthful infamies infallible 
interpreters of the Word of God." 

" Avignon was worse than Rome," burst out General Pres- 
ton. " The Babylonish captivity in France began in crime. 
Philip met his Archbishop of Bordeaux in a forest, and daz- 
zled him with a vision of the tiara. The prelate sold himself 
to the king. His price for the popedom his removal of the 
pontifical capital from Rome to Avignon." 

"On the 24th of April, 13 14, this first Babylonish Pope, 
Clement V., expired," said Paul Errington. " His treasure 
was stolen and his body neglected. Only a sheet was left 
him for his shroud. His house took fire and his corpse was 
exposed to flames. After a life of luxurious prodigality, he 
left enormous wealth accumulated by shameful practices, and 
a memory disgraceful to his age. Pope after Pope at Avig- 
non was stained with deceit, extortion, treachery, simony, and 
prodigality. Pontiffs outsinned Caesars. Avignon became an 
odious moral plague-spot on the face of Europe." 

" Then come the schism-pontiffs," resumed Judge Leverett. 
"The last were Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. Spec- 
tacles both of arrogance, duplicity, and imbecility ! Nations 
wept and laughed at the senile anathemas these papal gray- 
beards hurled at each other. Both, for their crimes, were 
tried and deposed by the Council of Pisa." 

" How many cardinals voted for John XXIII.? " inquired 
General Preston. 

" Twenty-four — the whole conclave," answered Errington. 
"No pontifical election was ever more regular. He was ac- 
knowledged by all Europe. Yet he had been a pirate. In 
Bologna his proved crimes exceed belief. We have his picture 
by his secretaries. Nero scarce surpassed John in lust, ava- 
rice, and tyranny." 

"Give us the Constitution of the Council of Constance, 
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that burned Huss and was opened by John," said General 
Preston. 

"It began on the 5th of November, 1414," replied Erring- 
ton. "The assemblage was magnificent. Every European 
nation was represented on the banks of the exquisite lake amid 
Alpine mountains. Sigismund, Germany's emperor, was there 
in his imperial splendor. Earth's loftiest civil and ecclesias- 
tical majesty made Constance illustrious. In the Council sat 
25 provosts, 50 doctors, 134 abbots, 150 bishops, $$ arch- 
bishops, 29 cardinals, and 4 patriarchs. John was cited to 
appear on the charge of schism, heresy, maladministration, 
scandals, and notorious crimes. The infallible Council deposed 
the infallible Pope. He was hurled from his throne for his 
' detestable and dishonest life and manners, scandalizing the 
Church of God and Christian people both before and after his 
pontificate.' " 

" We will not continue this dark papal history," interposed 
Judge Leverett. " On the facts presented America can decide. 
Here are popes proved moral monsters. Yet if we do not 
accept them as infallible interpreters of the Bible, Tridentine 
and Vatican decrees, which are the 'laws of the Catholic 
Church, pronounce our damnation. Let our Scarlet Prince 
explain. But before we part, we should draw the line be- 
tween gospel miracles and papal miracles." 

" Witnesses of papal miracles are pontiffs and cardinals, 
and witnesses to gospel miracles are Christ and His apostles," 
said General Preston. " A difference from Jesus to Borgia ! 
Imposture a fact in popes, and imposture impossible in our 
Saviour." 

'■ What trifles, too, the papal prodigies ! " exclaimed Erring- 
ton. " Anthony and his centaur ; Helena and her cross chips ; 
Stephen and his odorous bones; Raymund and his cloak- 
boat ; Januarius and his blood ; St. Denis with his head in 
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his hands ! Childish, they excite our contempt ; mercenary, 
awake our distrust." 

" Scriptural miracles are evolutions of a venerable system 
extending through centuries of magnificent prophecies cen- 
tering in Jesus Christ, the ideal of our humanity, and model 
for the universe," remarked Judge Leverett. " Each has its 
place and mission, and all are portions of one majestic temple 
of truth. Never can the papal legends become incorporated 
with the moral and intellectual development of our race." 

" Bible miracles never die," cried Errington. " After attest- 
ing Revelation, they survive to enforce its moral system and 
illustrate its spiritual experiences. They teach at the fireside, 
and glow in the pulpit, and live in the hearts and deeds of 
men. In humanity's last and noblest era they will continue 
to inspire learning, and be musical in song and beautiful in 
art." 

" I have a presentiment," said Judge Leverett, abruptly and 
earnestly. " I wish to leave my legacy to the American 
people." 

"A message, not a legacy," said the General. "Young 
America doesn't like death-bed talk." 

" Tell our people," burst forth the Judge, " tell them from 
me, that every Roman Catholic is excommunicate who does 
not believe the Pope the sole source of all civil and all eccle- 
siastical power." 

" It is an article of his faith," emphasized Errington. " A 
Romanist has no discretion. Our Scarlet Prince errs when 
he teaches there is option. His creed commands himself, and 
if he doubts he is damned." 

" Impossible ! " cried the General. " I have never so un- 
derstood it, nor will I suspect the sincerity of his American 
Eminence." 

" All the world knows the ' Unam Sanctam ' of Boniface 
VIII.," replied the Judge. " I will repeat a part we had be- 
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fore. The famous bull asserts : " There are two swords, the 
spiritual and the temporal. Both are in the power of the 
Church. We therefore insist, define, and pronounce that it is 
Jiecessary to salvation to believe that every human being is 
subject to the pontiff of Rome.' Here is an ex cathedra decree 
touching faith and morals. This, therefore, Pio Nono's Vati- 
can declaration makes infallible and perpetuates. Hence 
every Roman Catholic is forced to believe, if he would be 
saved, that the spiritual sword is above the temporal, and both 
in the power of his Church ; that the Pope is supreme over 
every man on earth." 

" Proved ! " exclaimed the General. " The bull of Boni- 
face might be styled dead until revived by the council of Pio 
Nono. It now lives, and is of universal obligation. Our 
Scarlet Prince cannot escape its yoke. Infallible Pio Nono 
makes infallible the decree of infallible Boniface. Now, 
America, you know the creed of Rome ! " 

"Our republican cardinal," said Errington, "our liberal 
western archbishop, our progressive priests and laymen, Leo 
himself, dare not repudiate the declaration and anathema of 
Boniface, verified by the declaration and anathema of Pio 
Nono. It binds all together. In our free country, under the 
shadow of our immortal constitution, every American Ro- 
manist, as part of his creed and on pain of damnation, must 
hold that the Pope gives authority to our President, our Con- 
gress, our Supreme Court, and also to governors, to legislators, 
to judges, and, indeed, to all State and all federal officers. 
Nor is this all. By the Decrees of Trent and the creed of 
Pius IV. each citizen is under anathema who does not be- 
lieve transubstantiation, saint-worship, and every doctrine and 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church. These infallible and 
universal standards declare fifty millions of our citizens heretics 
doomed to everlasting fire. Our Scarlet Prince cannot change 
what Trent ordains and Pius sets forth. Liberal Leo would 
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no more dare annul the action of that council and Pope than 
pierce his own heart. When he says sweet things to our peo- 
ple he reminds me of a lion trying a lullaby. If he can marry 
midnight and morning, he may reconcile the past of the papacy 
with history and Scripture. Yet he thinks he can catch our 
American eagle with sugar, paint his wings scarlet, and place 
a small tiara on his head." 

" Let me sum all," cried the Judge. " The Bible Christian 
says, 'Believe the Lord Jesus Christ and thou art saved'; 
while the papal Christian says, ' Disbelieve the Pope and thou 
art damned.' " 

" This explains," exclaimed the General, " why Protestant 
instincts revolt against a papal President. Except Romanists, 
he would deem all heretics. Outside his own Church he could 
not marry with us, commune with us, educate with us, bury 
with us. Between a Roman executive and millions of his 
subjects a chasm wider and deeper and darker than between 
them both and Chinese or African ! The race-barrier time 
may obliterate ; the creed-barrier Rome perpetuates. America, 
too, fears a priest in the White House. The confessional is 
incompatible with liberty. A President whispering life-secrets 
into a priest-ear would be eternally suspected. Nor does 
Rome's magnificent ritual in our national capital suit repub- 
lican simplicity. It harmonizes not with democrats, but with 
monarchs and aristocrats. A Catholic chief-magistrate would 
not be sovereign. Above him would be his Pope. He would 
resemble a cold and solitary mountain with hidden volcanic 
fire rising from a plain it chills with snow and ice." 

" Hence my legacy to America," concluded Judge Leverett. 
" I foresee the battle of the future. It will be with ballots, 
and not bullets. The supreme hour for my country will come 
when a Roman Catholic is nominated, by priestly influence, 
as candidate for the presidency of the United States. But I 
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fear not the contest. Humanity never marches backward. 
Onward the destiny of my country ! Apocalyptic scarlet and 
purple, decked with gems and gold, are emblems of a sover- 
eignty to which our American republic will never sell its lib- 
erty, bought by the blood of our free fathers." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



OCEAN. 



PAUL ERRINGTON was now absorbed in attentions to 
his wife. A weight was on his heart, relieved by min- 
istries to her he loved. On her brow was throned the beauty 
of peace and victory, and around her pillow seemed a glory of 
celestial light. 

He left, one afternoon, the sick-chamber to relieve his 
wearied mind and body by a walk amid the sunshine of brill- 
iant Paris. As he hurried from his sad thoughts along the 
gay Champs Ely sees a shadow came over his eyes. He stood 
blinded by tears, and in his heart a spasm of pain. Passing 
back to the Rue Galilee, he entered the court and climbed 
the stairs, and when near the door of the sick-room heard an 
exclamation from the nurse which told him his Emilie would 
never smile on him more. He fell to the floor and lay as 
dead. Ever it was a pang in his memory that he had not 
been present for the last look of those eyes which had so often 
beamed on him in love. 

American friends took charge of the funeral arrangements. 
As she lay in her leaden coffin, Paul Errington gazed in fare- 
well on his Emilie. A freshness of youth had come back to 
her face in almost girlish beauty. As Errington looked, a 
sunbeam shed over the features a ray that seemed a light from 
some immortal glory. 

Preceded by six mourners in the French style, with long 

streamers of crape in their hats, the coffin was borne to the 
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American church, followed by the slow and solemn carriages. 
The service was short, touching, and simple. Then a drive 
to the station, and a rush to Havre on the thundering train. 
Judge Leverett and General Preston were compelled to leave 
their friend by business in London, and expected to sail from 
Liverpool and reach America in time for the interment near 
New York. 

Soon the ocean was around Paul Errington. Scarce one tie 
of blood now binds him to life. His little Alfred sleeps near 
his old home in America ; Cecilia rests just outside the walls 
of Rome ; near her is the grave of faithful Caesar ; and now, 
deep down in the lonely ship, is the cold casket of his Emilie. 

Amid thunders of billow and tempest one night, a calm 
came into the soul of Paul Errington. It was in strange con- 
trast to the terrific sounds of elemental battle he heard with- 
out on the solitary ocean. Vivid memories swept over him 
like processions of clouds. He recalled his ancestral home, 
the faces of his venerable father and mother, his brothers and 
sisters, his first school, the dingy academy, his studies and 
sports and companions, his college-life crowned with his 
valedictory. Then rose before him his native village, the 
winding river sparkling in the morning amid encircling hills, 
his courtship and marriage, with the face and form and dress 
of his brilliant bride. Passed next in his review his change 
from the law to the ministry, his separation from his Emilie 
when seduced to the Pope, his years in the Vatican, his return 
to his faith and his wife, his joy with her amid the lakes and 
mountains of Italy and Switzerland, followed by the scenes 
in Paris, and his Emilie coffined below in the ocean-battling 
vessel. 

While filled with these crowding thoughts, Paul Errington 
fell asleep. He dreamed of his Emilie. In face and form he 
saw her as she stood in the beauty of her youth glowing at 
the marriage-altar ; about her now, not the light of earth, but 
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the halo of heaven. She was transfigured in a dazzle of celes- 
tial beams. Errington gazed in rapture, and sprang to clasp 
his wife in his arms. A look brought him to his knees. Smil- 
ing then, from the infinite and ineffable light the saint said to 
the husband : 

"Paul, only the Spirit of the Almighty can interpret to you 
the Word and Work and Will of the Almighty ." 

The vision vanished. Paul Errington awoke to his solitude. 
While the winter ocean thundered, peace entered the man. 
It was his birth-hour for his mission. Doubt was exchanged 
for assurance, and his struggle for victory. Upon him was the 
sovereignty of Omnipotence. Life was light ; duty was clear ; 
labor was joy. Bible and Universe became volumes by one 
author. On that midnight ocean was a baptism of fire. 

When the ship reached New York Dana Leverett came 
aboard. His hand trembled in the grasp of Paul Errington, 
to whom he gave a telegram. Judge Leverett and General 
Preston had been lost with their vessel in a midocean storm. 
A survivor had reached England and flashed back news of 
the catastrophe. 

Paul Errington was overpowered with this intelligence. 
And what shall we say of Mary Preston ? Her reason reeled, 
and her recovery was long doubtful. But the old men had 
gone down bravely. Clasped in each other's arms, they sank 
like Christian heroes — their monument the memory of their 
worth, and their grave the illimitable ocean. 



CHAPTER XL. 



AMERICA. 



THE morning boat is expected in another hour to land at 
the long, narrow wharf of Glen Park. A flutter is in 
the little village. The sun-rays dance with new joy over the 
piazza of yon mansion on the hill, and touch brightly the 
creeper that climbs its pillars, and the wistaria hanging its 
clusters over the eaves. Cactus and geranium flush into 
deeper scarlet, while roses of every color open glad bosoms to 
the light. The spire of the small church* glitters as if with a 
hospitable smile. Before its leap over the Palisades into the 
Hudson the village brook murmurs welcome. And look ! 
The great river tosses its waves into the sunshine, where the 
coming steamer will soon thunder with its paddles as it bears 
onward the traveler who has caused all this unwonted excite- 
ment. 

On the piazza stands an interesting group gazing down the 
Hudson. Except the gentleman on the boat, we see all who 
are left of a company we have often met in Rome and in 
Paris. 

Dana Leverett points his glass down the river, and, gazing 
long, exclaims : 

" I see him ! There stands Paul Errington in front of the 
crowd on the deck ! Look, Virginia ! " 

Mrs. Leverett grasped the offered telescope and applied it 
to her eye. As she gazed she trembled. Sad and tender 
memories swept over her. 
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"It is he !" she cried. "How much he has improved! 
What a noble-looking man ! Mary, see our friend ! " 

Mrs. Preston took the glass. But her emotions were be- 
yond her control ; her hand shook and her lip quivered. By 
a great effort she commanded her feelings, and, after a long 
gaze, with a tear in her eye, gave the instrument to Preston 
Leverett, who, in turn, made his observations. 

" I was a child when I last saw Mr. Errington, and I can- 
not recall his features ; but I like him, even through a tele- 
scope." 

A fearful shriek of the boat-whistle interrupted the conver- 
sation. When the din subsided, Colonel Leverett exclaimed : 

"We've forgotten ourselves. I've just time to make the 
wharf." 

While he spoke, the carriage whirled before the piazza. 

" Step in, Preston," said the Colonel, and then to the coach- 
man : " Mark, drive fast, or the boat will reach the dock 
first." 

Both gentlemen entered the carriage, which flashed along 
the graveled walk and out the gate and down the hill, and 
drew up at the wharf just as Paul Errington reached the shore. 
His welcome was warm to America. 

" Preston, see to the luggage," said the Colonel, " and we'll 
drive straight home." 

The two gentlemen entered the carriage, and were soon at 
the villa, where Virginia Leverett and Mary Preston renewed 
the hospitable joy. Paul Errington retired to his room for 
rest and toilet, and after an hour came down to an early 
luncheon. The whole party assembled at the table. 

" Here we are, Dana," said Errington, " in America together 
at last. Wide our separations, and wonderful our reunion." 

" You did wisely, Cousin Paul," remarked Mrs. Leverett, 
" to make your voyage around the world, and place between 
you and the past the scenes of so many lands and oceans." 
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" I determined to give my clouds time to pass away," replied 
Mr. Errington. " My Paris sorrow and that ocean catastrophe 
crushed me, and I roamed over the world like a wandering 
Jew until I could recover. Little more of our earth remains 
for me to be seen." 

" You did well, Paul," said Colonel Leverett. " We excuse 
the pain suffered from your silence, now that we know its 
reason, and see in your face the successful result. You're a 
new man, my dear fellow." 

" I feel it," exclaimed Paul Errington. " My life-work lies 
yet before me. I see my shining sheaves in the near future. 
Now tell me about you and yours." 

"We vegetate," answered Dana, laughing. "While your 
existence has thrilled with change and adventure, we've been 
doomed to our domestic treadmill." 

" But a happy treadmill, Dana ! " cried Virginia. " A little 
monotony with a vast enjoyment." 

" I'll not complain," replied Leverett, flinging a kiss to his 
wife. " Still, there is nothing startling in our existence. We 
were crushed when we heard that our fathers had sunk down 
together into the Atlantic ; nor have we rallied from the blow. 
I have settled up their estates, and retired from my profession 
on an ample income." 

" That leaves the field for Preston," said Paul Errington. 
" I take for granted he succeeds to the place left vacant 
by you and his grandfathers, who so adorned the legal pro- 
fession." 

" My life-sorrow ! " exclaimed the mother. " Our boy had 
no inclination for the bar, and betook himself to machines and 
mathematics. He is an engineer." 

" He did right," answered the father. " Aptitudes are from 
Heaven. We must recognize the sovereignty of the fact, and 
make it the basis of all education, and of society itself. Now, 
Paul, tell us what you expect to do." 
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" I cannot inform you now, because my curiosity overpowers 
everything else within me," said Paul Errington. 

" On what subject?" asked Mrs. Leverett. "The negro 
question ? I've just returned from Charleston, the dear city 
of my birth, and brought back with me a dark shadow." 

" You're as far off as black from white," answered Erring- 
ton. 

" Immigration troubles you ! " cried the Colonel. " These 
human streams from all the world deluging our country ! Our 
Saxon blood will be lost in the universal flood." 

" Never ! " exclaimed Errington, with enthusiastic faith. 
"We'll take all, and assimilate all. Our mingled races will 
make humanity's noblest manhood." 

" I've got it now ! " burst forth Dana Leverett. " Our 
Scarlet Prince amazes you. And no wonder! We, too, are 
surprised at the extent of his manufactory where he sugar- 
coats the Pope so that America may swallow easily the Holy 
Father, and with him Rome." 

You've missed the mark again," said Paul Errington. 
I've done with cardinal candy and pontifical nostrum. 
Indeed, my mind has taken just the opposite direction. I'm 
troubled about Agnostic Mills. 11 

" Agnostic Mills ! " cried the Colonel, with surprise. 

" Agnostic Mills / " repeated his wife, in alarm. 

" Yes, Agnostic Mills ! " answered Paul Errington. " Why 
should you be excited ? Am I inquiring about a powder- 
factory ? Or possibly these mills make dynamite, or even 
bomb-shells. They seem to deal in some explosive, if I may 
judge from your agitation. Before I left the country, I saw 
advertised everywhere in staring letters — Agnostic Mills. In 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, I encountered 
— Agnostic Mills. And now on your Palisade rocks, in huge 
red letters, I see blazing in the sun — Agnostic Mills 11 

" I'm glad Mary and Preston withdrew before this subject 
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was introduced," said Virginia Leverett. "Their presence 
would have been embarrassing, and possibly painful." 

" What can this mean ? " cried Paul Errington. " Your 
faces are in a glow, and the very air seems inflammable. My 
own curiosity is hotter than ever. Both peril and mystery 
must be involved in my innocent question." 

" It's a long story," answered Colonel Leverett. " I can 
now only say that we are threatened, not by a flood, but by 
a volcano. The earth is trembling beneath this home. We 
breathe an atmosphere of flame. All the explosives of the 
age are stored in Agnostic Mills" 



CHAPTER XLI. 

AGNOSTIC MILLS. 

AGNOSTIC MILLS had lost their identity in the sunlight 
jTx. streaming over them through a glen of the mountain. 
A few minutes since you saw a great row of plain, irregular 
buildings. Now what a transfiguration ! The evening sun 
has changed the factory into a palace of light. Each cheap 
window dazzles with its glory. 

Adam Dair stood with his hands in his pockets looking at 
a small box on a bench before him bright with sunbeams from 
a western window. He was quite unconscious of the splen- 
dors of the departing day. His soul was in his box. We see 
him a stout fellow over six feet in his stockings, with great 
broad shoulders, and straight as yon solitary pine on the crag 
of the mountain, glorified, too, in the golden brilliance of the 
sun. A Scotch father and an English mother had brought 
him up in a Connecticut manufacturing town, and the son had 
the race peculiarities of his parents and the place peculiarities 
of his home. Adam Dair is in strong contrast with his 
younger brother Asa — a long, loose, gangling fellow, with 
every Yankee characteristic but Yankee shrewdness. After 
deep meditation Adam looked up from his box, and exclaimed 
suddenly : 

" You here, Ase ! I'll tell you what you make me think 
of." 

" Let fly, Ad," said Asa. " I'm like that iron in your vise. 
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You keep film* on me, and I'm no smoother for your pains. 
I'll tell you what you are, Ad — a big six-foot rasp." 

" But you ain't like that iron, Ase. It's hard, and you're 
soft. Rubbin' improves it, but not you. Do you mind the 
little magnetic goose that amused us boys at Middletawn ? " 

" Mind it ! I guess I do. Mighty fun we had out of the 
thing sailin' up and down its pond, painted red and black." 

"Ase, you're that goose," said Adam. "You go to Jude 
Lyons, and he magnetizes you with his socialistic stuff, and 
then you float back to me, and I magnetize you with a little 
common sense ; and so you keep sailin' back'ards and for'ards 
between us, with no more notion of these questions than our 
goose had of us boys when we were sportin' with her." 

" A fact," answered Asa. " I guess you're about right. 
You hit hard, but you hit true. Like your nut fits its screw, 
what you say fits me. When I hear Jude talk about the Czar 
of Rooshey, and them Siberian prisons, and the torments of 
the poor fellers, and about 'ristocrats and the hard lot of us 
workin'-folks, I cry, ' Kill ! ' with the rest on 'em, and I feel 
it and I mean it, and I want blood ; and then I come and 
hear you, and I seem like a murderin' villain deservin' a rope ; 
and so I'm a reg'lar shuttlecock, and you and Jude toss me 
about like cork and feathers." 

"You don't say you'd kill people?" cried Adam, in dis- 
gust. " I knew you were a big fool, but I didn't think you 
were a bloody fool." 

" I don't deny it, Ad," said Asa. " At times I'm clean be- 
wildered. When Jude raises that red flag and waves it over 
the platform, it sets me wild. I see blood. He says, ' Kill 
the kings and 'ristocrats and plutercrats, and all the bad lot 
of 'em ! Kill, kill, kill! and let's begin over, and make every- 
thing new and square and right ! ' And I'm in for it — hot as 
the feller that makes the locomotive whizz, smash or no smash." 

" Jude makes you over like a piece of dough," exclaimed 
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Adam, scornfully. " Them walkin' delegates collar you like 
a dog. As they choose they make you bark or bite, and 
promise you the bone they always pick themselves. Jude 
works you like a steam-pump to throw up his dirty water. 
He shears you like a sheep, and laughs at you for lettin' him 
have your wool. And I wouldn't care if there wasn't danger 
in it." 

" Ad, there's a deal of truth in what Jude says, but my heart 
and head are too soft for him." 

" Then keep out of his way," cried Adam, fiercely. " He's 
worse nor a rattlesnake. Jude don't make a noise when he 
strikes, and the snake does. Don't go near the serpent ! " 

" I can't help it," answered Asa, sadly. " I'm drawn to 
Jude like a bird to a copperhead. When I don't want to see 
him I go to his meetin's, and he puts fire into my blood, and 
p'r'aps p'isin too." 

Adam Dair was seized by an inspiration. His face beamed 
as he took his brother's hand and led him to the door. Before 
them was a spectacle of glory — a mountain whose October 
colors were gorgeous in the splendors of a crimson sun. 

Pointing to the magnificence, Adam said : " Look! A ser- 
mon, Ase ! " 

" Nonsense ! " returned Asa. " I see a big lot of trees and 
rocks, with some sunlight on 'em." 

" Cut down them trees, Ase," began Adam ; " set 'em on 
fire ; burn yon mountain black ! How long would it stay 
so?" 

" They'd grow up in time, in the course of natur'," said Asa. 
" Any fool knows that." 

" Yes ! " exclaimed Adam. " It might take ages, but yon 
mountain would grow over again and look splendid as ever. 
Them trees would all come up, and the trunks increase, and 
the limbs spread, and the leaves put forth, and in the spring 
be green, and in the summer thick, and in the fall with all 
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that glory — the hickory and the chestnut would be yellow, 
and the dogwood and the redbud scarlet, and the shoemake 
brighter than 'em all, and the maple every color, and the pine 
always green ; and the sun would shine on 'em just as he's 
doin' now as he sets behind yon crag. God Almighty made 
'em different in the seed, and because He did, some are low, 
some high, some weak, some strong, some dull in color like the 
oak, and some splendid as yon cloud gold and crimson with 
sunbeams. Ax and fire won't kill or change God Almighty's 
forests so as to keep 'em from growin' again." 

" You're a trump, Ad ! " cried Asa. " That beats Jude 
holler ! Come and talk on our platform, and you'll make us 
all right." 

" Not my call, Ase," answered Adam Dair. " But God 
Almighty who made the forest made society. Kill kings and 
'ristocrats and plutercrats — murder like Jude bids you — wipe 
out all in blood ! In a few years you'll have it to do over 
again, sure as if you burnt yon mountain the trees would be 
back as you see 'em now, each in its kind and place, and all 
better because different, and coverin' yon mountain with au- 
tumn glory and makin' it a picter of the city above, where not 
f adin' leaves and flowers, but lastin' gems and gold, tell us that 
will be our home forever." 

Just as Adam Dair finished, Preston Leverett turned a 
corner of the building, and, after shaking hands with the 
brothers, said: 

" Adam, I heard your voice, and couldn't help stopping to 
listen. I thank you for that speech. It goes to the root of 
all our social questions. I knew that you were a good me- 
chanic and an ingenious inventor, but this is my first proof 
that you were born an orator." 

Asa Dair excused himself, and young Leverett asked Adam 
quickly : 

" News ? " 
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" Plenty ! Jude's a bigger devil than I thought he was." 

" What do you know ? " 

" Sam Jones the detective has hired in the mills. He keeps 
me posted. Jude's* thick with Delafinde and his wife, and 
they're hatchin' mischief. Vipers will breed poison." 

"What I supposed. If we are not careful we will all 
explode together. Home may be blown sky-high, and our 
house with him. All depends on you and me, Adam." 

" Sam says Jude uses Delafinde to invest in Wall Street. 
He'll soon wave his red flag, let loose his imps, fire the mills, 
and burn and kill as he likes, and in the confusion get away 
with his plunder. That's Jude Lyons ! " 

" We must strike quick and strong," said Preston Leverett. 

" Not yet," replied Adam Dair. " Our time hasn't come, 
but it's near. We must watch and wait. Here's my hand in 
pledge to stand true." 

Dair extended his hand, which Leverett grasped to seal the 
compact. 

Were these men mistaken ? Can evil brood beneath the 
blue of yon calm sky ? How quiet the hills ! Beautiful the 
glittering river ! Yon western glory is too serene for scenes 
of slaughter. Peace breathes over earth and smiles down 
from heaven. Hark ! a bell rings out through the air. Wel- 
come signal to weary toilers ! They throng, through the 
doors, and chatter along the walks, and move across the lawn, 
laughing and happy as honest work and good pay can make 
them, and with no symptom of murderous discontent. Yet 
over all is a shadow black with the wrongs of the past. It 
moves over earth and heaven, and darkens the nations, and 
wears a fringe of blood, and has a brooding frown of war and 
woe, and yet out of whose midnight gloom will emerge the 
millennial morning of our world. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

DOUGLASS HOME. 

PlUL ERRINGTON sat with Dana Leverett and Vir- 
ginia on their piazza overlooking the Hudson. A full 
moon was in the sky, and, stirred by a fresh breeze from the 
ocean, the waves of the river sparkled in the light. Nature 
had robed herself in her brightest nocturnal glory. The stars 
seemed to smile in the quiet consciousness of peace. 

" Dana," began Errington, " I thought a world-wide trav- 
eler like myself could have no curiosity ; but I was mistaken. 
Agnostic Mills haunt me. My dreams are filled with adver- 
tising sign-boards and the clatter of machines." 

" We do not hear the noise, but we feel the spell of the 
place," said Virginia Leverett. " Our lives are like your 
sleep." 

" What can this mean ? " cried Errington, bewildered. " I 
was joking, and you seem in earnest." 

" Our uneasiness centers in Douglass Home, president of 
the company," answered the Colonel. "He is a younger 
brother of an infirm bachelor Scotch earl, who may die any 
moment, and leave our neighbor in possession of a brilliant 
title and a rich estate." 

" Ha ! I see ! " exclaimed Errington. " A catch for as- 
piring American females ! Mary's not a fly to be snared by 
the glitter of that net." 

" Don't be too fast," said Mrs. Leverett, with a quizzical 
smile. " If not young, Mary is rich and beautiful." 
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" Home was once a social lion in London,'* resumed Dana 
Leverett. " He prepared for college at Aberdeen, entered 
Oxford, took all its prizes, studied in the Temple, and was 
admitted to the bar. Such a dazzling fellow soon had flut- 
tering around him all the young female moths of aristocratic 
England. Do you tell the rest, Virginia." 

" Dana leaves the love part to his wife," answered Mrs. 
Leverett, laughing. " Home was engaged to a lovely girl of 
high birth, and was in an old London church to receive and 
wed his bride. On her road to the altar the horses ran away, 
and her corpse was brought to the place where she was to 
have become a wife. Our neighbor was shocked into a 
maniac. When reason returned he sought to forget his sor- 
rows in America." 

" On the ocean," resumed Dana, " Home became acquainted 
with one Jude Lyons — I suspect the marplot of his life. This 
man is a coarse English master-mechanic, of great inventive 
genius and business skill. He persuaded Home to buy the 
Agnostic Mills, which have yielded immense profits." 

" But how does all this affect you ? " asked Errington. 
" You still leave me in a maze." 

" Home and Lyons are agnostics," answered the Colonel. 
" Into their employ they have called socialists, anarchists, spir- 
itists, and all the intellectual crooks, tramps, and cranks of 
the country. Over their great hall waves the red flag. The 
place is a social volcano, and we dread the fire-stream." 

" Light dawns ! " cried Errington. " But the interest in- 
creases. Our age is incarnated in Agnostic Mills." 

" Precisely," said Leverett. " Oxford's free tendencies un- 
settled Home, and grief made him a frantic atheist. His mag- 
netism attracts all the agnostics of America. On Sunday his 
hall is a scene. Coarseness and culture sit there together; 
wild anarchists and visionary spiritists are brothers ; the man of 
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dreams locks hands with the man of blood. We fear an out- 
burst of flame from such combustibles." 

"And there's an amusing side," exclaimed Virginia Lev- 
erett. "One moonlit night we thought that the wild beasts 
had at last been let loose. Pandemonium was about this 
house. Yells, drums, horns, and screech-fiddles were accom- 
panied by terrific raps and rings at our door. We rushed 
out and saw a veritable goblin in white, while the rabble 
screamed ' Ghost ! ghost ! ghost ! ' Our alarm was changed 
into shrieks of laughter." 

" Who was the apparition ? " inquired Errington. 

"The spirit-painter of Agnostic Mills," answered^ Virginia. 

" I'm behind the times," said Errington. " Explain." 

" Portraits from paradise ! " cried Virginia. " Agnostics 
take pictures of spirits as if they were flesh and blood. They 
paint souls. General Augustus Delafinde is the agnostic artist 
residing at the mills. He has a studio on the mountain, which 
he visits at night in a white robe. On his way thither our 
farmers mistook him for a ghost, and resolved to capture the 
wanderer, who ran to our house for refuge." 

" Where we restored him by brandy," said Dana Leverett. 
" He showed his love for spirits; and when his wife, Madame 
Julia, arrived, she had the same affection." 

" Does Home believe such nonsense ? " asked Paul Erring- 
ton. 

" There we are puzzled," answered Leverett. " Reporters 
have exposed the fraud, and all the country knows that the 
Delafindes are impostors; but Home shuts his eyes to the 
proofs. This leaves all in mystery." 

" Lyons is our horror," said Virginia Leverett. " But worst 
of all, Home is madly in love with Mary." 

Paul Errington sprang to his feet, and exclaimed : 

" A spell from Pandemonium is over you ! " 
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" Ah ! you, too, begin to feel it, Paul," said the Colonel, 
amused at his friend's sudden indignation. 

" Surely Mary does not encourage Home ! " cried Erring- 
ton, with disgust. 

" She loves him," answered Mrs. Leverett ; " but between 
them his agnosticism is an insuperable barrier. Please 
now excuse me ; I must run away from the storm I have 
raised." 

When Mrs. Leverett had retired, the Colonel said to Paul 
Errington : 

" Home never alludes to Agnostic Mills, but we discuss ag- 
nostic theories. He floors me in every argument." 

" You have truth on your side," interposed Errington. 

" But not the power to prove it. I fire at Home all the 
guns from my classic and my scientific batteries — he leaves 
me wounded and helpless." 

" You don't want me, then, to enter the battlefield." 

" Not unless you're sure of victory." 

" Is there no weak point in the armor of your neighbor ? " 

"His difficulty began with the personality of the Deity. 
Set him right there, and your success is certain." 

" Nothing so subtle in the circle of theological argument," 
exclaimed Paul Errington. "When starting on my world- 
voyage I provided a library on the subject. After reading 
everything and meditating long in the dark, one night, during 
a terrific storm, light flashed over me." 

" Try Home, then," said Dana Leverett. " He's too much 
for me. His agnostic flag waves over the field, and shows 
him, so far, invincible." 

" Is he a sincere seeker, or an argumentative pugilist ? " 
asked Errington. 

" Both keen and honest," answered Dana Leverett ; " a 
trained intellectual swordsman. His weapon is Scotch steel 
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with Oxford edge. You can never touch him by authority"; 
you may win him by truth." 

" I understand you," said Paul Errington. " My wish is 
strong to test my own discovery. I will try its power on 
Douglass Home, president of Agnostic Mills" 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



A PROMISE. 



DANA LEVERETT and Douglass Home met first at a 
brilliant party in the metropolis. The gentlemen were 
pleased with each other. Our Scotchman on that evening 
was fascinating, and after a flash of wit the Colonel invited to 
his house the president of Agnostic Mills. A moment after 
Leverett regretted his impulsive hospitality ; ' but it was too 
late. The word had gone forth and could not be recalled. 
Home became an habitual visitor, and won all hearts. He 
soon was interested in Mary Preston, who threw about herself 
an icy reserve, and long kept her dazzling neighbor at a dis- 
tance. Natural affinities, however, drew them together. The 
heart of the woman passed under the spell of the man. Often 
Mrs. Preston was startled by some report from the mills, and 
recoiled from the president. His agnosticism suggested itself, 
and caused a shiver of fear and repulsion. Nor did Home 
willingly yield himself to the fair American. Each had en- 
tombed a love believed incapable of resurrection. She had 
been a bride and he a groom of death. 

With such relations they met on an evening of exquisite 
beauty. The full moon had waned to a crescent, whose gold 
penciled the sky, and just below hung the star of love, send- 
ing down beams to kiss the river, and dance and glitter as if 
wild with joy. 
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" Madam," said Home, " may I be permitted to lift a veil 
from my personal history, and reveal myself as I am ? " 

With a tremor in her voice and a flutter in her heart, Mary 
Preston answered : 

" Sir, such is my trust in you that any communication you 
deem proper to make I will deem proper to receive." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Preston," exclaimed Home. " My way 
is free. You know that I am an agnostic. I wish to tell you 
how I passed from faith to doubt." 

"Proceed. I will be glad to hear, and only regret my ina- 
bility to give relief." 

* " When I entered Oxford," said Home, " I came under the 
influence of a skeptical professor. My Scotch head loved his 
metaphysics. He soon entangled me in a doubt, and I re- 
nounced my faith. An orthodox storm burst over me which 
drove me into defiant hate and wild dissipation. Then fol- 
lowed a blow on my heart, shattering my mind. Restored 
reason made me an avowed and hopeless agnostic." 

" Did you say that your skepticism began in a philosophical 
difficulty ? " inquired Mrs. Preston. 

' " I said so. To all my doubts there is one root. But to 
remove it is impossible." 

As he said this the eyes of Mary Preston met those of 
Douglass Home. She eagerly exclaimed: 

" Oh, make me a promise ! " 

" I will," was the ready answer. 

" State your case to my friend, Paul Errington, and see if 
he can bring you light." 

" Useless as will prove the experiment, I will stand by my 
pledge." 

" Yield nothing to your desire to please me," resumed Mary 
Preston. "In seeking truth the heart must not influence the 
head." 

" Thanks, madam, thanks," cried Douglass Home. " That 
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was spoken worthily. Love must not cloud reason. I will 
now take pleasure in complying with your request. But I 
have something more to say. Will you hear ? " 

" You had better exhaust these topics now, and not again 
return to them until after your interview with Mr. Errington." 

" On my ocean voyage I met a man who has fastened him- 
self on my life." 

" Jude Lyons ! " exclaimed Mary Preston, with a shudder. 
The image of the man rose before her in the evening gloom 
— his tall, stooping form ; his hollow chest ; his forehead full of 
intellect and power ; his large, sensuous, and repulsive mouth, 
with teeth showing through his long black mustache ; his eye 
of flame beneath shaggy, overhanging brows; his vigilant 
glance and restless motions, like a tiger subdued but treading 
its cage in rebellion, and ever ready to clasp and break the 
bars and escape to quench its rage in blood — all, betokening 
a commanding will and an indomitable purpose in the anarch- 
ist, struck a chill into the woman. 

" The name I mentioned frightens you. Shall I proceed ? " 
inquired Home. 

" My shiver is over. Go on." 

" Through Jude Lyons I bought my manufactory. It has 
been a great success," said Home, pointing to the immense 
irregular structure bathed in moonbeams. 

" Success gives the man power over you." 

"In the eyes of your country I am an agnostic monster — 
an ugly Pan with a progeny of spiritists, socialists, anarchists, 
and cranks of all grades, male and female, domestic and im- 
ported ; and there's much truth in the picture painted by your 
American public." 

" You, Mr. Home, cannot believe in the monstrous nonsense 
of such crude and half-educated people." 

" Once I did." 

" Inconceivable ! " 
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" But true ! Jude Lyons won me on the ship. Afterward 
he introduced me to the Delafindes. My brain had not wholly 
recovered from its shock. I received a spirit-letter from Agnes 
so full of facts that my faith was confirmed. Then came an 
exquisite miniature from another world. But I found an ex- 
planation that broke its spell. A detective proved to me that 
my room had been entered during my sleep, my letters read, 
the picture of Agnes photographed, and the miniature copied 
and painted in the mountain-studio of General Augustus 
Delafinde. Madame Julia probably compounded and admin- 
istered the opiate which deepened my slumber and made the 
trick possible." 

" Oh, Mr. Home, burst away from these wretches ! " cried 
Mary Preston, in an agony. 

" I cannot ! " exclaimed Home, with a tone and look of chill 
despair. " The man holds over me a spell I cannot yet break. 
I will explain all to Mr. Errington." 

These words sent another thrill through Mary Preston. 
The curtain, then, is not wholly lifted. Over all is the shadow 
of what mystery / 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

MARY PRESTON made to Paul Errington a confidential 
statement of what occurred between her and Douglass 
Home. An interview was arranged between the gentlemen. 
They met on a morning in a grove of noble oaks and maples 
shading a lawn near the house. The sun was without a cloud. 
Over the grass the swaying limbs and dancing leaves made 
a play of light and shadow much resembling the spiritual 
struggles of our skeptical humanity. 

Paul Errington began the conversation by saying : 

" Mr. Home, I do not meet you as a clergyman. We are 
here as men, I ask nothing for my office. My appeal is not 
to authority, but to reason" 

" Sir," said Home, " I have suffered too much from preju- 
dice and misrepresentation not to appreciate your words. I 
seek truth only." 

" Your chief trouble, I am told, was in the personality of 
the Deity." 

" Speculations on that subject first threw me under cloud. 
Hume's philosophy seemed to me unanswerable ; Mill inten- 
sified my doubt, and I ended in the agnosticism of Huxley and 
Hartmann and the pessimism of Schopenhauer." 

" You are familiar with the spectroscope ? " 

" I have in my laboratory an exquisite instrument. On its 
spectrum I have traced the lines of many elements in flame. 
Its testimony is indisputable." 
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" Have you applied it to the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
planets, the nebulae ? " 

" To celestial bodies of all kinds. The spectroscope proves 
the universe to be made of the same substances." 

" And they must then combine by the same laws ? " 

" Doubtless." 

" Is light throughout the universe also the same ? " asked 
Errington. 

"The telescope shows it," answered Home. '"It refracts 
and reflects the ray from yon window as it refracts and re- 
flects a ray from the sun. Lamp, dewdrop, moon, star, comet, 
obey one law. Light proves the universe one." 

" And gravitation ? " 

"Yes; atoms and masses throughout space move by its 
force." 

" And these are the conclusions of science ? " 

" Her greatest modern triumph ! " exclaimed Douglass 
Home, with enthusiasm. 

" Then we have proved in the universe material one, force 
one, law one, plan one ; and Scripture affirms God one" 

Home was startled by this unexpected application of his 
argument. It was a flash into his mind. 

"Science demolishes the many gods of polytheism and 
points to the one God of Scripture," continued Paul Erring- 
ton. 

" She resolves the universe into one force, but the force is 
impersonal," cried Home. 

" You are right if we view only the force outside of man ; 
but man is as much a part of the universe as atoms, light, 
and gravity. We must consider man as well as matter." 

" I fear that I left man out of my philosophy," said Home. 

" Put him in ! " exclaimed Errington. " What did Hume 
define mind ? " 

" He called it ' a heap of impressions.' " 
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" And Mill ? " 

" Mill did not differ from Hume." 

" How did Hume and Mill know that mind was a bundle 
of impressions ? " 

By consciousness." 

They brought consciousness into court as their witness ? " 

Assuredly." 

" Then Hume and Mill must take the whole testimony of 
consciousness. Now, my consciousness testifies my personality 
in all my mental, moral, and physical movements ; and all I 
must express by the personal pronoun. / reason, / imagine, 
/ remember, / will, / love, / hate, / run and walk and leap. 
In every mental and bodily operation my consciousness bears 
witness that / am a personal cause." 

" I see it ! " exclaimed Home, with a burst of surprise. 
" Hume and Mill left personality out of their definitions of 
mind." 

" Their root-error ! " answered Paul Errington. " The cause 
of all their skepticism. And the same fatal omission pervades 
all psychology." 

"This is a light-beam," cried Home. "I am conscious 
not only of my willing, but that / am a wilier ; not only of 
my thinking, but that / am a thinker ; not only of my feeling 
and moving, but that / am a feeler and mover. Hume said 
impressions were united by relations. No ! Mine are united 
in my personality, expressed by the pronoun /, which shows 
me a cause, an agent, a person." 

" Ah, you have it ! " said Paul Errington. " Until this is 
settled, pantheists and pessimists have the argument. Paley 
is a baby in their hands. Our psychology gave Hume and 
Mill the advantage it now concedes to Huxley and Hartmann. 
The fault is ours, and not theirs." 

" What a flame through me ! " burst out Home. " I am as 
much conscious of my personal agency in thinking, willing, 
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feeling, seeing, hearing, moving, as of the acts themselves. If 
I deny that I myself am in the acts, I must deny also my 
thinking, willing, feeling, seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, 
smelling, walking. I thus undermine not only belief in Script- 
ure, but belief in science, belief in my senses, belief in nature, 
belief in my existence, belief in everything. The very psychol- 
ogy of our theologians has driven the world toward universal 
skepticism." 

" Fearful fact ! " exclaimed Paul Errington. " But I must 
make my crowning application. Do you now believe yourself 
a conscious personal agent ? " 

" I do." 

" Can effect exceed cause ? " 

" Never ! " 

" And you have consciousness ? " 

" I know it." 

" Also personality ? " 

" Within me is its witness," answered Douglass Home. 

" Then I ask," said Paul Errington, " how could an uncon- 
scious cause produce in you consciousness, and how could an 
impersonal cause produce in you personality ? Admitting 
that you are a person, you concede that God is a person. The 
force you have proved by Physical Science to be One through- 
out the universe you prove also by Psychological Science to 
be a Person throughout the universe. Science and Scripture 
thus agree both in the unity of the universe and in the person- 
ality of its Author. Creation is one, and its cause a Person' 1 
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LIGHT. 



IN his library and amid mountain-solitudes Douglass Home 
searched himself. He tested in his consciousness the ar- 
gument of Paul Errington. Reason was satisfied. God was 
no longer unconscious force, but an omnipresent, omniscient, 
and omnipotent Person. Now all the once-familiar proofs of 
Christianity rose from their graves. Around Home these be- 
came living forms. Creation was visible from a new center. 
The Bible was read in a flood of light. When Home next 
met Errington the latter asked : 

" Has reflection deepened or dissipated the impression of 
my argument ? " 

" Conviction in my reason is absolute." 

" Is your belief clear in the personality of the God of the 
universe ? " 

" Without the shadow of a cloud." 

" As I suggested, have you read the Gospels ? " asked 
Errington. 

" They have been my study for weeks," answered Home. . 

" What are now your views of the character of Christ ? " 

" His words and deeds have made Him in me a living 
image," said Home, with profound emotion. " In Jesus Christ 
falsehood is impossible. This is the overwhelming conclusion 
of my reason." 

And this conviction is from the Record itself ? " 

Wholly from my study of the Gospels." 
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" How with the apostles ? " 

"I have applied to them the tests I learned as a lawyer. 
Simplicity of language ; honesty in confession of faults ; agree- 
ment in diversity ; sacrifice unto death in testimony of facts — 
all these marks of truth I perceive in the apostolic witnesses. 
Here, too, reason is convinced and satisfied." 

" What is the proof of life ? " 

" Motions 

" If a man sees, hears, talks, walks, eats, by his motions you 
know that he is not dead? " 

" Perceiving his ^^"-motions, my belief in his life is strong 
as my belief in my senses." 

" The signs of self-motion are only by the senses percepti- 
ble ? " 

" By the senses only." 
Are they therefore facts ? " 
They might be facts for a jury in a court of justice." 

"Was Christ on* the cross certainly dead ? " 

" All, Jews and Gentiles, believed Him dead." 

" Hence to establish His resurrection we have simply to 
prove that the motions of His body showed life in His body." 

" After death did Christ exhibit self-motion is the sole issue ? " 

" But as we believe the apostolic witnesses honest, we must 
believe their testimony to the fact of such motion in Christ 
after His crucifixion and burial. Above all, we must believe 
Christ Himself. Behind each proof is Christ. To impeach 
His resurrection is to impeach Christ. If He did not rise, He 
and His witnesses are liars. As an inference from my study 
of His character in the Gospels, my reason tells me that false- 
hood in Christ is as impossible as the falsehood of an axiom 
in mathematics." 

" In my solitude," answered Home, "during weeks I have 
meditated these proofs. They not only convince, but illu- 
minate and glorify my reason. My faith rests, not on sands of 
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emotion and sentiment, but on the everlasting rock of a satis- 
fied intellect. On the proofs I believe that Christ rose from 
the dead and ascended into heaven. Now and here I confess 
Him as the Messiah. Like lines of light, in Him converge 
all the types and prophecies of the Scripture. In the Old 
Testament I read His signs, and in the New I feel His power." 
" True and noble testimony," cried Paul Errington, while 
his eyes filled with tears of joy. " Yes ; in Christ imposture 
is impossible. Imposture show on earth the sole perfect 
life! Imposture create an ideal excellence! Imposture be a 
model for men and an example for angels ! Imposture place 
before the universe its sublimest moral glory, which makes the 
life of Christ on earth worthy to be continued into the ever- 
lasting Godhead of heaven ! Yet our agnostics credit the 
freaks of rapping spirits, and deny the force of proofs which 
satisfy archangels." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



DELIVERANCE. 



REASON in Douglass Home accepted the Bible. Believ- 
ing the resurrection of Christ, he received the Messiah- 
ship of Christ. But the risen Christ fulfilled the Old Testa- 
ment, appealed to* the Old Testament, reasoned from the Old 
Testament. Therefore the Old Testament is the Word of 
Christ. What of the New ? The apostolic witnesses in the 
Gospels, who testified to the life of Christ, the death of Christ, 
the resurrection of Christ, the ascension of Christ, and the 
glory of Christ, were the men who wrote the Epistles. Home 
saw that if he accepted the Gospels on their witness of facts, 
he must accept in the Epistles their witness of doctrines. 
Facts and doctrines are thus bound together. On Old Tes- 
tament and on New we have alike the seal of the risen Christ. 
Hence the whole Bible is His Word. But in this, Christ is 
called God, worshiped as God, and as Creator declared God. 
Douglass Home believed Christ God, and also man ! God 
and man in one Person ! The faith of Home, however, was 
not a dry creed. Behind it were will, reason, emotion, affec- 
tion — the whole man — and hence it became a living power. 
With Paul Errington at Albano and the Prince- Cardinal at 
Tivoli, Douglass Home had now in himself the witness that 
his sins were forgiven through his faith in the blood of the 
incarnate God, Jesus. 

When the Scotchman next met his friend his face told his 
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joy. Without a word he was understood. The two men in 
silence grasped hands as immortal brothers in the faith and 
hope and love of the gospel. 

" Mr. Errington," said Home, " I must make a confession 
and seek your advice. A vow that seems to me unlawful 
binds me to secrecy. Despite my oath, can I seek your 
opinion as a clergyman regarding my duty ? " 

" Surely, if your wish is relief to conscience. In that case 
you ought to reveal what you swore to conceal.' ' 

" I will then tell my story, and determine my action by your 
counsel." 

" Proceed, and you shall have my help." 

" On my ocean-voyage," began Home, " my health a wreck 
and my life a despair, I flung myself into* the arms of Jude 
Lyons. We were brother-agnostics. He brought me under 
his spell, and we made blood-bond. If either should prove 
traitor to our cause, he was to be slain by the other." 

Paul Errington stood aghast at this communication. But 
his conclusion was quick as a flash. He asked: 

" Has your agnosticism misled the people of your mills ? " 

" I have diffused around myself a subtle influence of un- 
belief that has confused and demoralized our whole establish- 
ment," answered Home. " Except for Lyons, my example 
would not have been degrading. But yet his pestilent influ- 
ence has grown under my shadow." 

" As president of the company you are responsible," said 
Errington. " The evil began in your association with Lyons. 
It must be killed in its root. You should confess your faith 
at the peril of your life." 

" My own view," replied Home. " There is but one manly 
way." 

"There are times when faith must dare martyrdom," re- 
sumed Errington. "Apostolic Christianity triumphed on 
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crosses and amid flames; chains gave it muscle and death 
victory ; burning piles were the most effectual preachers. Our 
age needs sacrifices more than sermons. Indeed, always the 
true and last test of faith is death." 

" Right," said Home. " I accept and will confess before 
our community." 

This conclusion was approved by Paul Errington. But the 
conversation had been heard by a spy, and reported to Jude 
Lyons, who sent for Delafinde, and said to him : 

" General, we are in peril. We have a traitor in our camp. 
I must look to the situation. How much in Wall Street ? " 

" Two hundred and fifty thousand." 

" Good securities ? " 

"The best." 

" In my name ? " 

" Yours." 

" Give me the certificates." 

" Here they are. Take them." 

Jude Lyons sat down at the desk, wrote a check, and gave 
it to Delafinde, saying : 

" Here is fifty thousand — your share. Now do as I bid." 

" Your will ? " 

" Home has broke his blood-oath, and must die ! " 

" Not by me ! " cried Delafinde, in terror. " I'll do every- 
thing but kill. Blood on me I won't have." 

" Coward, I'll do it myself ! " burst forth Jude Lyons, with 
a fearful oath. 

But in his turn the agnostic was also overheard. Sam 
Jones was on his track. The detective kept his secret, and 
resolved to act according to circumstances. 

Jude Lyons had matured his plans. To one and another 
he whispered insidiously against Douglass Home. Becoming 
bolder, he denounced the president as traitor. The anarchist 
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paper breathed slander and slaughter. Home was represented 
as an aristocrat who had betrayed the people. Soon the ag- 
nostic community was in a blaze. In the great hall Jude 
Lyons thundered against the president. The air about the 
mills became hot with volcanic flame. 

One morning the tempest and earthquake were loosed. 
Lyons led a mob to the house of Home. Trouble had been 
anticipated. Adam Dair was within for the protection of the 
president, and Sam Jones and Preston Leverett stood on the 
outskirts of the crowd to lend help when needed. Impreca- 
tions rent the air. Many of the men were armed with re- 
volvers. Boys from the trees flung fire-balls on the roof. 
Protected by the respect of the men, Adam Dair went through 
a trap-door and extinguished the flames. At his study-desk, 
before an open window, Douglass Home sat in full view. As 
a wild yell burst forth, he saw his time had come. He rose 
from his chair, and, passing into the hall and out through the 
door, he stood on the piazza. His form was majestic as with 
calm courage he surveyed the mob. Over their hearts spread 
a hush like that of death. It was the lull before the tempest. 
While the crowd was under the spell of his eye and face Doug- 
lass Home said : 

" Men, I am a Christian." 

Soon as the word escaped his lips a sharp report thrilled 
the air, and when the pistol-smoke cleared away Home was 
seen lying in his blood on the piazza. But Jude Lyons read 
in the faces of his men a reaction against his crime. He 
dropped his revolver, stole through the crowd, and proceeded 
to the room containing his electrical instruments. Sam Jones 
anticipated his act, which would have blown to atoms the 
house of Home, while the agnostic escaped in the confusion. 
The detective cut the wire to the president's dwelling. Jude 
Lyons saw Jones give the severing blow, and knew that his 
crime was discovered and escape impossible. Without hesi- 
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tation his finger touched the button of the wire connecting 
with the dynamite stored in his own cellar for such an emer- 
gency. For a moment the earth heaved and swayed, and then 
gave forth flame and thunder. Jude Lyons was seen through 
a sheet of fire, amid the flying fragments of his house, and 
not a vestige of his body was ever recovered. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

END. 

DOUGLASS HOME survived the assault of his enemy, 
recovered, and was made happy by marriage with Mary 
Preston. No flowers ever smiled more brightly, no music ever 
thrilled more sweetly, no hearts ever beat more joyously than 
when Paul Errington read the service and pronounced his 
friends man and wife. Earth and heaven shed benediction 
on the scene. 

And Paul Errington ! Bishop Broadway, his seminary 
friend, shaped his life and work. This episcopal gentleman 
did not magnify his robe and lawn. He was a man of breadth, 
courtesy, courage, and generosity, who read the times. Our 
bishop was a statesman rather than an ecclesiastic, and hence 
he realized that the present was rending the chains of the past. 
The new wine was bursting the old bottles. Hence Bishop 
Broadway believed that unity would be sacrificed by legal 
rigidity. Recognizing over the world a process of ecclesias- 
tical transformation, he consulted spirit rather than letter, and, 
permitting individual liberty, tolerated his friend. Paul Erring- 
ton had thus the range of all Protestant communions, and he 
could sympathize with the Greek and Latin churches. Their 
errors, he saw, were inheritances from generations. Blame 
was in the far past for a bewildering present. But a future 
of universal light and liberty is the promise of eternal truth. 
From such a creed come freedom and power. Better the 
title of disciples at Antioch than any modern sectism. Greek ! 
Catholic ! Protestant ! Paul Errington prefers the ancient 
Bible name — he is a Christian, 
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